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CHAPTER XX. 

The Motives, Progress, and Effects of this Conversion of Constan- 
tine. — Legal Establishment and Constitution of the Christian or 
Catholic Church. 

The public establishment of Christianity may be considered as one 
of those important and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
lively curiosity, and afford the most valuable instruction. The vic- 
tories and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
of Europe ; but a considerable portion of the globe still retains the 
impression which it received from the conversion of that monarch ; 
and the ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still connected, by 
an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may be examined with im- 
partiality, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a diffi- rtooftbe 
culty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature — that 
of ascertaining the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst of *.*>. m 
his court, seems impatient 1 to proclaim to the world the glorious 

1 The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been accurately discussed, 
difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, and an expedient imagined of two 
original editions— -the former published during the persecution of Diocletian, the 
latter under that of Licinius. See Dufresnoy, Pmfat. p.v. Tillemoni, Mdm. Bocld- 
siast. tom. vi. p. 405-470. Lardner’s Credibility, part li. vol. vll p. 78-88. For my 
own part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated his Institutions to the 
sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Galerius, Maxirain, and even Licinius. persecuted 
the Christians; that is, between the years m and 811, ' F 

IQL HZ* 0 
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CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE. 


Oil ap. XX. 


example of the sovereign of Gaul , who, in the first moments of nis 
reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the true and only 
God . 2 The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of Constantine 
to the miraculous sign which was displayed in the heavens while' he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition . 3 The his- 

A.D. 312. , _ , * . _ * 

torian Zosimus maliciously asserts that the emperor had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest son before he publicly 
a d 3»>(j renounced the gods of Rome and of his ancestors . 4 The 
perplexity produced by these discordant authorities is 
derived from the behaviour of Constantine himself. According to 
the strictness of ecclesiastical language, the first of the Christian 
a.d. 337. emperors was unworthy of that name till the moment of 
his death; since it was only during his last illness that he 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of hands , 5 and was after- 
wards admitted, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the number of 
the faithful . 6 * * * * The Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a 
much more vague and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy is 
required in tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gradations by 
which the monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the divine 
power of Christ, and to understand that the truth of his revelation 
was incompatible with the worship of the gods. The obstacles which 
he had probably experienced in his own mind instructed him to pro- 
ceed with caution in the momentous change of a national religion ; 
and he insensibly discovered his new opinions, as far as he could 


Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1, vii. 26. The first and most important of these pas- 
sages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts, but it is found in nineteen. If 
we weigh the comparative value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in the 
king of France’s library, may be alleged in its favour ; but the passage is omitted in 
the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the P. de Montfaucon ascribes to the sixth 
or seventh century (Diarium Italic, p. 409). The taste of most of the editors 
ofLactant* 11 ^ See ■ Lactant * edit * Dufresnoy, tom. i, p. 590) has felt the genuine style 


3 Euseb. in Vit. Constant. I. i, c. 27-32. 

4 Zosimus, l v ii. [e. 29] p. 104. 

* That rite wax always used in making a catechumen (see Bingham’s Antiquities, 

*• x \ c * P* Dom Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p, 62), and Constantine 

received^ for theirs* time (Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61) immediately before 
his baptism and death. From the connection of these two facts, Valesius (ad loc. 

Euseb.) has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly admitted by Tillemont (Hist, 

(p S ^ 0m * lv ‘ P* 0 PP<>sed with feeble arguments by Mosheim 

® Euseb, in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. e. 61, 62, 63. The legend of Constantine's baptism 
at Borne, thirteen years before his death, wa* invented in the eighth century; as a 
proper motive for his donation. Such has been the gradual progress of knowledge, 
a which Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecclesiaat. a.d. 324, No, 43-49) 

declared himself the unblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within the 
verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Christianse, tom, ii. p. 232— a work pub* 
hshed with six approbations at Rome, in the year 1751, by Father SCanmchi, a learned 
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enforce them with safety and with effect. During the whole course 
of his reign, the stream of Christianity flowed with a gentle, though 
accelerated, motion : but its general direction was sometimes checked, 
and sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the times, 
and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers were permitted to signify the intentions of their master in 
the various language which was best adapted to their respective 
principles ; 7 and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of Lis sub- 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts ; the first of which 
enjoined the solemn observance of Sunday , 8 and the second directed 
the regular consultation of the Aruspices . 9 While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans 
watched the conduct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
with very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his 
favour and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their just ap- 
prehensions were changed into despair and resentment, attempted to 
conceal from the world, and from themselves, that the gods of Rome 
could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of their votaries. 
The same passions and prejudices have engaged the partial writers of 
the times to connect the public profession of Christianity with the 
most glorious or the most ignominious sera of the reign of Constan- 
tine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the dis- 
courses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was 
near forty years of age in the practice of the established JJperSn. 
religion ; 10 and the same conduct which in the court of Ni« 
comedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed only to the 
inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul, His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of the gods ; the medals which issued from 
his Imperial mint are impressed with the figures and attributes of 

7 The quaestor, or secretary, who composed the law of the Theodosian Code, makes 

his master say with indifference, “ hominibus supra dictso religionis ” (1, xvi. tit, ii. 
leg. X). JThe minister of ecclesiastical affairs was allowed a more devout and respectful 
style, rtjg htitrpau tteti fcywrfons $ev<rxtU $ ; the legal, most holy, and catholic 

worship. See Euseh. Hist. Eccles, 1. x. c. 6. 

8 Cod, Theodos. 1. ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian, 3. iii, tit. xii. leg. 3. Con- 
stantine styles the Lord’s day dies salts, a name which could not offend the ears of his 
Pagan subjects, 

® Cod, Theodos. 1, xvi. tit. x. leg. 1 . Godefroy, in the character of a commentator, 
endeavours (tom. vi p. 5257) to excuse Constantine ; but the more s&ealous Baroniua 
(Annal. Eccles. a.d. 321, Ho, 13) censures his profane conduct with truth md 
asperity. 

lo Theodoret (1. i. c. 18) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her son a Christian 
education ; but we may be assured, from the superior authority of Eusebius {in Tit. 
Constant. 1. iii. c> 47), that she herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge 
of Christianity. 



i CONSTANTINE PROTECTS THE CHRISTIANS. (Jiiap. XX. 

Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules ; and his filial piety in- 
creased tne council of Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of his father 
Constantius . 11 But the devotion of Constantine was more pccuJiarly 
directed to the genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; and he was pleased to be represented with the symbols 
of the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts of that deity, 
the brightness of his eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the patron of a 
young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votive 
offerings of Constantine ; and the credulous multitude were taught to 
believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes 
the visible majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking or 
in a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and 
victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated as the invincible 
guide and protector of Constantine ; and the Pagans might reason- 
ably expect that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite . 12 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 
provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected by 
theohristmns the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
a!d G 306-312. wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 
honour. If we may credit the assertion of Constantine 
himself, he had been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties 
which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens 
whose religion was their only crime . 13 In the East and in the West 
he had seen the different effects of severity and indulgence ; and as 
the former was rendered still more odious by the example of Galerius, 
his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation 
by the authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constan- 
tius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and 
granted the free exercise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
who had already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well as on the jus- 

il # See the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Bantiuri. As few cities had 
retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals of that age issued from the 
mint under the, sanction of the Imperial authority.* 

12 The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi] inter Panegyr, Yet.), which was pro- 
nounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the most unexceptionable 
evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine, and of his particular veneration for 
Apollo, or the Sun j to^ which Julian alludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, it.mi.tlvm «). See 
Commentaire <le Spaaheim sur les Cdsars, p. 817. 

13 Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, e. 25. But it might easily be shown that the Creek 
translator has improved the sense of the Latin original and the aged emperor might 
recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrent than he had 
actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 

a Eckhel, Doetrin, Num. val. viu. — M. 
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tice of their sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere reverence 
for the name of Christ, and for the God of the Christians. 14 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the AtT) . 3UL 
celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the 
catholic church. In the personal interview of the two Mila “* 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius ; the union 
of their names and authority disarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, 
after the death of the tyrant of the East, the edict of Milan was 
received as a general and fundamental law of the Roman world. 16 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted that the places of worship, and public 
lands, which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, 
without dispute, without delay, and without expense : and this severe 
injunction was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of 
the purchasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be 
indemnified from the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations 
which guard the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration ; and such an equality 
must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and 
honourable distinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world 
that they have granted a free and absolute power to the Christians, 
and to all others, of following the religion which each individual 
thinks proper to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which 
he may deem the best adapted to his own use. They carefully ex- 
plain every ambiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from 
the governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict which was designed to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty* They 
condescend to assign two weighty reasons which have induced them 
to allow this universal toleration : the humane intention of consulting 
the peace and happiness of their people ; and the pious hope that by 
such a conduct they shall appease and propitiate the Unity, whose 
seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal 
proofs which they have received of the divine favour $ and they trust 
that the same Providence will for ever continue to protect the pros- 
perity of the prince and people. From these vague and indefinite 

14 See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. viii. 13, 1. ix. 9; and in Tit. Const. 1. L <5, 10, 17*, 
Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1. Csecilius de Mort. Persecut. e. 25. > , , j , 

Csecilius (de Mort. Persecut. c. 48) has preserved the Latin original \ and Bus# 

i ? Eccles, I. x. c. 5) has given a Greek translation of this perpetual 
which refers to some provisional regulations. 
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expressions of piety three suppositions may be deduced, of a different, 
but not of an incompatible nature. The mind of Constantine might 
fluctuate between the Pagan and the Christian religions. According 
to the loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he might acknow- 
ledge the God of the Christians as one of the many deities who com- 
pose the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the 
philosophic and pleasing idea that, notwithstanding the variety of 
names, of rites, and of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the common Father and Creator 
of the universe. 16 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by 
views of temporal advantage than by considerations of 
Smtyof abstract and speculative truth. The partial and increasing 
moranty. tian favour of Constantine may naturally be referred to the 
esteem which he entertained for the moral character of the 
Christians, and to a persuasion that the propagation of the Gospel 
would inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. Whatever 
latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, what- 
ever indulgence he may claim for his own passions, it is undoubtedly 
his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural and civil 
obligations of society. But the operation of the wisest laws is imper- 
fect and precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always 
restrain vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that they 
condemn, nor can they always punish the actions which they prohibit. 
The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of 
education and of opinion. But every principle which had once main- 
tained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long since 
extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan 
superstition. Under these discouraging circumstances a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion 
which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and every condition of life, 
recommended as the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and en- 
forced by the sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The ex- 
perience of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world 
how far the system of national manners might be reformed and ixn* 

16 A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced seven or eiglii months after the edict of 
Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7; and Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom.JLv, p. 246), uses the following remarkable expression : — u Summe rerum sator, 
“ cujus tot nomina sunt, quot linguas gentium esse voluisti, quern enim te ipse did 
** velis, scire non possumus/* (Panegyr, Vet, ix. [viix,] 26.) In explaining Constan* 
tine’s progress in the faith, Mosheim (p. 971, Ac.) is ingenious,, subtle, prolix* 
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proved by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Constantine might 
listen with some confidence to the flattering, and indeed reasonable, 
assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to 
expect, and almost ventured to promise, that the establishment of 
Christianity would restore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
age; that the worship of the true God would extinguish war and 
dissension among those who mutually considered themselves as the 
children of a common parent ; that every impure desire, every angry 
or selfish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge of the 
Gospel ; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword of justice* 
among a people who would be universally actuated by the sentiments 
of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony and uni- 
versal love . 17 

The passive and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
of authority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in 
the eyes of an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and 
useful of the evangelic virtues . 18 The primitive Christians Kknco. 
derived the institution of civil government, not from the 
consent of the people, hut from the decrees of Heaven. The reign- 
ing emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by treason and 
murder, immediately assumed the sacred character of vicegerent of 
the Deity, To the Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
his power ; and his subjects were indissolubly bound by their oath of 
fidelity to a tyrant who had violated every law of nature and society. 
The humble Christians were sent into the world as sheep among 
wolves ; and since they were not permitted to employ force even in 
the defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal if 
they were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in dis- 
puting the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 
life. Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of 
Nero had preached the duty of unconditional submission, the Chris- 
tians of the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and 
innocent of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While, 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked 
either to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of the globe . 19 

17 See the elegant description of Lactantius (Divin. Institut. v, 8), who is much 
more perspicuous and positive than becomes a discreet prophot. 

18 The political system of the Christiana is explained by Grotius, de Jure Belli et 
Pacis, 1. i. o. 3, 4. Grotius was a republican and an exile, but the mildness of his 
temper inclined him to support the established powers. 

18 Terfcullian, Apolog. c. 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamen niuKpiam Albinxani, nee Normal 
vel Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Chrxstiani. Ad Scapulam, c. 2, If this assertion be 
stnctly true, it excludes the Christians of that age from all civil and military employ* 
mentis, which would have compelled them to take an active part in the service of their 
respective governors. See Moyle’s Works, voh ii. p. 349, 
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The protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious freedom, have 
been insulted by the invidious comparison between the conduct of the 
primitive and of the reformed Christians . 20 Perhaps, instead of cen- 
sure, some applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit of 
our ancestors, who had convinced themselves that religion cannot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature . 21 Perhaps the 
patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to its weakness as 
well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master of the 
Roman legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated the wrath 
of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantine, could allege, 
with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of passive 
obedience, and that, in the space of three centuries, their conduct 
had always been conformable to their principles. They might add 
that the throne of the emperors would be established on a fixed and 
permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doctrine, 
should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are con- 
Divine right s *^ ere< ^ as ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or 
ofConstJL to chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history 
affords many illustrious examples of the more immediate 
interposition of the Deity in the government of his chosen people. 
The sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees ; the virtues of 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, the 
success of their arms was destined to achieve the deliverance or the 
triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel were occasional and 
temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived from the royal 
unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and indefeasible right, 
which could not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary providence, which 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Constantine 
and his family as the protectors of the Christian world; and the 
devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, the future glories 
of his long and universal reign . 22 Galerius and Maximin, Maxentius 

20 See the artful Bossuet (Hist, des Variations des Eglises Protestantcs, tom, iii, 
p, 210-258), and the malicious Bayle (tom. ii. p. 620). I name Bayle, for he was 
certainly the author of the Avis aux Rdfugids ; consult the Dictionnaire Critique de 
Chauffepid, tom. i. part ii. p. 145. 

21 Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the reformers, whe 
has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue de Jure Begni apud Scotos, 
tom* ii. p. 28, 80, edit. fol. Ruddiman, 

22 Lactant. Divm. Institut. i. 1. Eusebius, in the course of his History, his Rife, 
and his Oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right of Constantine to the empire# 
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and Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite of Heaven 
the provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and 
Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
expectations, of the Christians. The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
still opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
of the Roman tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature ; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
exposed, with the rest of his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
reluctance with which he had consented to the wise and humane 
regulations of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial 
synods was prohibited in his dominions ; his Christian officers were 
ignominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather dan- 
ger, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions were rendered 
still more odious by the violation of a solemn and voluntary engage- 
ment . 23 While the East, according to the lively expression of Euse- 
bius, was involved in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
rays of celestial light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the 
W est. The piety of Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable 
proof of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory confirmed the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero was inspired and conducted 
by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a general 
edict of toleration ; and as soon as the defeat of Licinius had invested 
Constantine with the sole dominion of the Roman world, lie 
immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to 
imitate, without delay, the example of their sovereign, and to embrace 
the divine truth of Christianity . 24 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was intimately 
connected with the designs of Providence instilled into tlie Lenity ami 
minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very differ- alristiun 0 
ent means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. * mrtyv 
Their warm and active loyalty exhausted in his favour every resource 
of human industry ; and they confidently expected that their strenuous 
efforts would he seconded by some divine and miraculous aid. The 
enemies of Constantine have imputed to interested motives the alli- 
ance which he insensibly contracted with the catholic church, and 
which apparently contributed to the success of his ambition. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the Christians still bore a very made- 

83 Our imperfect knowledge of the persecution of Licinius is derived from Eusebius , 
(Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. Sj Yit. Constantin. 1. i, c. 49-56, 1. ii. c. 1, 2). Aurelius Victot 
mentions his cruelty in general terms. 

M Kuseb. in Yit. Constant. L ii, c. 24-42, 48-60. 
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quate proportion to the inhabitants of the empire ; but among a 
degenerate people, who viewed the change of masters with the indif- 
ference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious party might assist 
the popular leader, to whose service, from a principle of conscience, 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes . 23 The example of his 
father had instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward the merit 
of the Christians ; and in the distribution of public offices he Lad 
the advantage of strengthening his government by the choice of mi- 
nisters or generals in whose fidelity he could repose a just and 
unreserved confidence. By the influence of these dignified mission- 
aries the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army ; the barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks 
of the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced without 
resistance in the religion of their commander ; and when they passed 
the Alps it may fairly be presumed that a great number of the sol- 
diers had already consecrated their swords to the service of Christ 
and of Constantine . 26 The habits of mankind and the interest of 
religion gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had 
so long prevailed among the Christians ; and in the councils which 
were assembled under the gracious protection of Constantine the 
authority of the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify the obli- 
gation of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommuni- 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their arms during the peace 
of the church . 27 While Constantine in his own dominions increased 
the number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the 
support of a powerful faction in those provinces which were still pos- 
sessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disaffection was diffused 
among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the 
resentment which the latter did not attempt to conceal served only 
to engage them still more deeply in the interest of his competitor. 
The regular correspondence which connected the bishops of the most 
distant provinces enabled them freely to communicate their wishes 
and their designs, and to transmit without danger any useful intelli- 

25 In the beginning of the last century the papists of England were only a thirtieth , 
and the protestants of France only & fifteenth, part of the respective nations to whom 
their spirit and power were a constant object of apprehension. See the relations 
which Bentivoglio (who was then mincio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) trans- 
mitted to the court of. Rome (Relasrione, tom. ii. p. 211, 241), Bentivoglio was 
curious^ well-informed, but somewhat partial. 

26 This careless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly in the history 
of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of Constantine were recruited 
with Germans^ (Zosimus, 1. ix. [c. 15] p, 86) ; and the court even of his father had 
been filled with Christians. See the first book of the life of 'Constantine, by 
Eusebius. 

27 Ee his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit eos abstinere a communion©, Concil 
Arelat. Canon iii. The best critics apply these words to the peace of the church. 
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gence, or any pious contributions, which might promote the service of 
Constantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the deliverance of the church. 28 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
himself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied their 
conscience. They marched to battle with the full assurance anfi^iieut 
that the same God who had formerly opened a passage to a muac °' 
the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, would 
display his visible majesty and power in the victory of Constantine. 
The evidence of ecclesiastical history is prepared to aflfirm that their 
expectations were justified by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
conversion of the first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
mously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so important an 
event deserves and demands the attention of posterity ; and I shall 
endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constan- 
tine, by a distinct consideration of the standard , the dream , and the 
celestial sign ; by separating the historical, the natural, and the mar- 
vellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the composition of a 
specious argument, have been artfully confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only or* 
slaves and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes TIie Laba . 
of a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of 2C of 
ignominy, were closely united with the idea of the cross. 29 the cmB ' 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon abolished 
in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
condescended to suffer; 30 but the emperor had already learned to 
despise the prejudices of his education and of his people, before he 
could erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 

88 Eusebius always considers the second civil war against Licinius as a sort of reli- 
gious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers had resumed 
their zones ; or, in other words, had returned to the military service. Thoir conduct 
was afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this particular 
application may be received, instead of the loose and general sense of tlie Greek inter- 
preters, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus. Bee Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles. 
Gmc. tom. i, p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78. Annotation. 

89 Nomen ipsum cruets absit non modo a corpore civium Romanorum, sed etiam a 
cogitatione, oculis, auribus. Cicero pro Rabirio, c. 5. The Christian writers, Justin, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, have investigated with 
tolerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or 
art ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird dying, a 
man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, &c. &e, dec. See Lipsius de 
Cruce, L i. c. 8* 

30 See Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c. 41], who considers this law as one of the ex- 
amples of Constantine’s piety. An edict so honourable to Christianity deserved a 
place in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention of it wluoh seems to 
result from the comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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its right hand, with at. inscription which referred the victory of his 
arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary 
sign, the true symbol of force and courage . 31 The same symbol 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantine ; the cross glittered 
on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven into 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned the 
person of the emperor himself were distinguished only by richer 
materials and more exquisite workmanship . 32 But the principal 
standard which displayed the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Labarum , 33 an obscure, though celebrated, name, which has been 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of the world. It is 
described 34 as a long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 
silken veil which hung down from the beam was curiously inwrought 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his children. The 
summit of the pike supported a crown of gold, which enclosed the 
mysterious monogram, at once expressive of the figure of the cross 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ . 35 The safety of the 
labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and fidelity ; 
their station was marked by honours and emoluments; and some 
fortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion that as long as the 
guards of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their office 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy. 
In the second civil war Liciuius felt and dreaded the power of this 

31 Eusebius, in Yit. Constantin, 1. i. c, 4-0. This statue, or at least the cross and 
inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to the second, or even the third, 
visit of Constantine to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

82 Agnoscas, regina, libens mea Bigna necesse est ; 

In quibus effigies cruris aut gemmata refulget 
Aut longis sohdo ex auro prsefertur in hastis. 

Hoc signo invictus, transmissis Alpibus ultor 
Servitium solvit miserable Constautinus. 

Cliristus purpureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum , clipeorum insignia Christus 
Scripserat ; ardebat summis crux addita eristis. 

Prudent, in Symmachum, 1, i. 464, 486. 

83 The derivation and meaning of the word Labamm or Laborum, which is employed 
oy Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudentius, &c. 3 still remain totally unknown, in 
spite of the efforts of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian, &c., in search of an etymology. See 
Ducange, in Gloss. Med. & infim. Latinitat. sub voce Labarum, and Godefroy, ad Cod. 
Theodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

34 Euseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1, i. c. 30, 31. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.b. 312, Xo. 
26) has engraved a representation of the Labarum, 

85 Transversa X liters, summo capita circumflexo, Christum in seutis notat. Cseci- 
lius de M. P. c. 44, Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. Lactant. tom. ii. p. 500) and Baronius 
,(a.d. 312, Xo. 25) have engraved from ancient monuments several specimens --as thus, 

or ^ —of these monograms, which became extremely fashionable in the 
Christian world. 
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consecrated banner, the sight of which in the distress of battle ani- 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 
scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of the adverse legions . 30 
The Christian emperors, who respected the example of Constantine, 
displayed in all their military expeditions the standard of the cross ; 
but when the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
appear in person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depo- 
sited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople . 37 
Its honours are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian family. 
Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the 
midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of safety of the 
republic, glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
equally applied to the religious and military trophies ; and there is 
still extant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the standard 
of the labarum is accompanied with these memorable words, By this 

SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER. 38 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
primitive Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the The(lream 
sign of the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical ofconuuw- 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an infallible pre- 
servative against every species of spiritual or temporal evil . 39 The 
authority of the church might alone have had sufficient weight to 
justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in the same prudent and 
gradual progress, acknowledged the truth and assumed the symbol of 
Christianity. But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a 
formal treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character. He affirms, 
with the most perfect confidence, that, in the night which preceded 
the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was admonished in a 
dream a to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 

36 Euseb. in Yit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 7, 8, 9. Ho introduces tbe Labarum before 
the Italian expedition ; but bis narrative seems to indicate that it was never shown at 
the head of an army, till Constantine, above ton years afterwards, declared himself 
the enemy of Licinius and the deliverer of the church, 

37 See Cod, Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxv. Sozomen, 1. i, c, 2 [c. 4-]. Theophan. Chrono- 
graph, p. 11. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth century, almost five 
hundred years after Constantine. The modern Greeks woro not inclined to display in 
the field the standard of the empiro and of Christianity; and though they depended 
on every superstitious hope of defence, the promise of victory would have appeared too 
bold a fiction. 

38 The Abbd du Voisin, p. 103, &c., alleges several of those medals, and qxxotes a 
particular dissertation of a Jesuit, the P&re de Grainvillo, on tills subject, 

39 Tertullian, de Coronft, c. 3. Athanasius, tom, i. p. 101 [p, 89, ed, Bened. 1698} 
de Incarn. Yerbi Dei, o. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. L xv. 
c. 0, 10) has collected many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in the 
last age embarrassed our protestant disputants. 

* Manso has observed that Gibbon tion in the sky, as the two wonders are 
ought not to have separated the vision of closely connected in Eusebius. Manso, 
Constantine from the wonderful appari- Leben Constantins, p. 82.— M. 
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Grod, the sacred monogram of the name of Christ ; that he executed 
the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and obedience were 
rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some con- 
siderations might perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either from 
zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction . 40 
He appears to have published his Deaths of the Persecutors at Nico- 
media about three years after the Roman victory ; but the interval of 
a thousand miles, and a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself ; who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale which exalted his fame and promoted his 
designs. In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a similar vision, of a 
form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 
by the whole army before they engaged the legions of the tyrant 
Maximin . 41 The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke, 
where it does not subdue, the reason of mankind ; but if the dream 
of Constantine is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the fate of the 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the vener- 
able form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his religion, might 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancy of a prince who reve- 
renced the name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily might a consummate states- 
man indulge himself in the use of one of those military stratagems, 
one of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had employed 
with such art and effect . 42 The preternatural origin of dreams was 

40 Csecilius, de M. P. c. 44. Ifc is certain that this historical declamation was com- 
posed and published while Licinius, sovereign of the East, still preserved the friend- 
ship of Constantine and of the Christians. Every reader of taste must perceive that 
the style is of a very different and inferior character to that of Lactantius; and such 
indeed is the judgment of Le Clerc and Lardner (Bibliothtque Ancienne et Moderns, 
tom. iii. p. 438; Credibility of the Gospel, &c., part ii. vol. vii. p. 94), Three argu- 
ments from the title of the book, and from the names of Donatus and Csecilius, are 
produced by the advocates for Lactantius (see the P. Lestocq, tom. ii. p. 46-60). 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective ; but their concurrence has great 
weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall tamely follow the Colbert MS. in calling 
the author (whoever he was) Csecilius* 

41 Csecilius, de M. P. c. 46. There seems to be some reason in the observation of 
M. de Voltaire (CEuvres, tom. xiv. p. 307), who ascribes to the success of Constantine 
the superior fame of his Labarum above the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel 
is favourably entertained by Pagi, Txllemont, Fleury, &c., who are fond of increasing 
their stock of miracles. 

44 Besides these well-known examples, Tollius (Preface to Boileau*s translation of 
Longinus) has discovered a vision of Antigonus, who assured his troops that he had 
seen a pentagon (the symbol of safety) with these words, « In this conquer,” But 
Tollius has- most inexcusably omitted to produce his authority; and his own eba* 

* See Editor’s note, vol. ii, p, X07.-— S. 
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universally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a considerable 
part of the Gallic army was already prepared to place their confidence 
in the salutary sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of 
Constantine could be disproved only by the event ,* and the intrepid 
nero who had passed the Alps and the Apennine might view with 
careless despair the consequences of a defeat under the walls of 
Rome. The senate and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of Constantine 
surpassed the powers of man, without daring to insinuate that it had 
been obtained by the protection of the gods. The triumphal arch, 
which was erected about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
ambiguous language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, and by 
an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republic . 43 The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that 
he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the Supreme 
Being, who delegated the care of mortals to his subordinate deities ; 
and thus assigns a very plausible reason why the subjects of Constan- 
tine should not presume to embrace the new religion of their sove- 
reign . 44 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, of P aSossm 
if the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been deceived the 8ky ‘ 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more frequently 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident, 
which seems to deviate from the ordinary course of nature, has been 
rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the Deity; and the 
astonished fancy of the multitude has sometimes given shape and 
colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors 
of the air . 45 Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated 

meter, literary as well as moral, is not free from reproach, (see Chauffepid, Diction- 
naire Critique, tom. iv. p. 460). Without insisting on the silence of Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Justin, &c., it may be observed that Poiyeenus, who in a separate chapter 
(1. iv. e. 6) has collected nineteen military stratagems of Antigonus, is totally ignorant 
of this remarkable vision. 

43 Instinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine. The inscription on the triumphal 
arch of Constantine, which has been copied by Baronius, Gruter, &e., may still be 
perused by every curious traveller* 

44 Habes profecto aliquid cum illd menie Divind secretum; quae delegate nostrd 
Diis Minoribus curd uni se tibi dignaiur ostendere. Panegyr. Vet. ix. [viii] 2. 

44 M, Freret (Mdmoires de PAeaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 411-437) ex- 
plains, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of antiquity ; and Fabricius, who 
is abused by Doth parties, vainly tries to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine 
among the solar halos. Bibliothec. Grsec. tom. vi, p, 8-29.* 


* The great difficulty in resolving it the inscription: even the most heated or 
iutc a natural phenomenon arises from awe-struck imagination would hardly dis 
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orators who, w studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the glory 
ad 321 Constantine. Nine years after the Roman victory Naza- 
rius 46 describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky ; he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by 
mortals; and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantine. For the truth of this pro- 
digy the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to hope that the ancient 
apparitions 47 would now obtain credit from this recent and public 
ad 338 event * The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 
space of twenty-six years, might arise from the original 
dream, is cast in a much more correct and elegant mould. In one of 
the marches of Constantine he is reported to have seen with his own 
eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian 
sun, and inscribed with the following words: By this conquer. 
This amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, as well as 
the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in the choice of a 
religion : but his astonishment was converted into faith by the vision 
of the ensuing night. Christ appeared before his eyes ; and display- 
ing the same celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constantine to 
frame a similar standard, and to march, with an assurance of victory, 
against Maxentius and all his enemies . 48 The learned bishop of 
Caesarea appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this mar- 
vellous anecdote would excite some surprise and distrust among the 
most pious of his readers. Y et, instead of ascertaining the precise 

circumstances of time and place, which always serve to detect false- 
hood or establish truth ; 49 instead of collecting and recording the 
evidence of so many living witnesses, who must have been spectators 

46 Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. [ix.] 14, 15. It is unnecessary to name the 
modems, whose undistinguishing and ravenous appetite has swallowed even the Pagan 
bait of Nazarius. 

^ 47 The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce the Macedonian 
victory, are attested by historians and public monuments. See Cicero de Nature, 
Beorum, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6.^ Florus, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i. c* 8, No. 1. Yet the 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied, by Livy (xlv. 1). 

48 Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1. i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebius, 
in his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the miracle who are 
not absolutely callous. 

49 The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate that he saw the cross in the sky 
before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The scene has been fixed by provincial 
vanity at Treves, Besangon, &e. See Tillemont, Hist, des Bmpereurs, tom. iv. p, 573. 

cover distinct and legible letters in a solar construed to convey. Compare Heiniclien, 
halo. But the inscription may have been Excursus in locum Eusebii, and the 
a later embellishment, or an interpreta- authors quoted, — M. 
tion of the meaning which the sign was 
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of this stupendous miracle , 50 Eusebius contents himself with alleging 
a very singular testimony, that of the deceased Constantine, who, 
many years after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had 
related to him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had 
attested the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and grati- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity of his 
victorious master ; but he plainly intimates that, in a fact of such a 
nature, he should have refused his assent to any meaner authority. 
This motive of credibility could not survive the power of the Flavian 
family; and the celestial sign, which the Infidels might afterwards 
deride , 51 was disregarded by the Christians of the age which immedi- 
ately followed the conversion of Constantine . 52 But the catholic 
church, both of the East and of the We°t has adopted a prodigy 
which favours, or seems to favour, the popular worship of the cross. 
The vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in the 
legend of superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism 
presumed to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 
first Christian emperor . 53 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the present age will in- 
cline to believe that, in the account of his own conversion, 
Constantine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and version of 
deliberate perjury. They may not hesitate to pronounce 
that, in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined * mcerc ' 
only by a sense of interest ; and that (according to the expression of 

50 The pious Tillomont (Mdm. Eccl<5s. tom. vii. p. 1317) rejects with a sigh the 
useful Acts of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who attests as an eye-witness the 
vision of Constantine. 

61 Gelasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. 1. i. c. 4. 

The advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testimony from the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous writings repeatedly 
celebrate the triumph of the church and of Constantine. As those venerable men had 
not any dislike to a miracle, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the 
ignorance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the Life of Constantine by 
Eusebius. This tract was recovered by the diligence of those who translated or con- 
tinued his Ecclesiastical History, and who have represented in various colours the 
vision of the cross. 

83 Godefroy was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Plxilostorgiura, l i. c 6, 
p. 16), expressed any doubt of a miracle which had been supported with equal zeal 
by Cardinal Baronius and the Centuriators of Magdeburg. Since that time many of 
the protestant critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The objections are 
urged with great force by M. Chauffepid (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. iv. p. 6-11); 
and in the year 1774 a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abbd du Voisia, published m apology, 
Which deserves the praise of learning and moderation.* 


* The first Excar us of Heinichen (in tion of its truth, at least a respect, an 
Yitam Constantinx, p. 507) contains a full esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus co- 
summary of the opir ions and arguments inoided, Constantine himself would pro- 
of the later writers who have discussed bably have been unable to trace the actual 4 
this interminable subject. As to his con- history of the workings of his own mind, 
version, where interest and inclination, or to assign its real influence to each con-, 
state policy, and, if not a sincere convic- current motive,— M* 

VOfc. U7, 


0 
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a profane poet 54 ) he used the altars of the church as a convenient 
footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh and so 
absolute is not, however, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of religious 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some part of 
the enthusiasm which they inspire ; and the most orthodox saints 
assume the dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by the 
arms of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the standard 
of our belief, as well as of our practice; and the same motives of 
temporal advantage which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine would insensibly dispose his mind to em- 
brace a religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity 
was gratified by the flattering assurance that he had been chosen by 
Heaven to reign over the earth : success had justified his divine title 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the Christian 
revelation. As real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved ap- 
plause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only spe- 
cious, might gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of 
example, be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and manners had 
not qualified them for the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Imperial table ; they accompanied the monarch in his expeditions ; 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard , 55 
acquired over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the effect of 
magic . 56 Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the Gospel 
with the eloquence of Cicero , 57 and Eusebius, who has consecrated 


54 Lors Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 

JPai renversd le culte des idoles : 

Sur les ddbris de leurs temples finnans 
Au Dieu du Ciel j’ai prodigue Tencens. 

Mais tous mes soins pour sa grandeur supreme - 
N’eurent jamais d’autre objet que moi-mome; 

Les saints autels n’dtoient a rues regards 
Qu’un marchepid du trone des Cdsars. 

L’ambition, la fureur, les ddlices 
Etoient mes dieux, avoient rues sacrifices. 

L'or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Ont cimente ma fortune et mou rang. 

Th© poem which contains these lines maybe read with pleasure, but cannot be named 
with decency. 

55 This favourite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, who preferred, 
the pastoral care of the whole church to the government of a particular diocese. His 
character is magnificently though concisely expressed by Athanasius (tom, i, p. 703 
[tom m p. 535, ed. Bened. 1777]). See Tillemont, Mem. Eeclds. tom. vii p. 524- 
fbrt no U8 WaS accU8e< ^ P er ^ a P s unjustly, of retiring from court with a very ample 

* See Eusebius (in Tit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus, 1. ii. [e. 29] p, 104. 
u Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a mysterious cast. 
Erat psene rudis (says the orthodox Bull) discipline Christianas, et in rhetoric^ 
melius quam in theologift versatus.’* Befensio Pidei Nieonas, sect, ii, e» 14* 
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the learning and philosophy of the Greeks to the service of religion , 58 
were both received into the friendship and familiarity of their sove- 
reign ; and those able masters of controversy could patiently watch 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply 
the arguments which were the best adapted to his character and 
understanding. Whatever advantages might be derived from the 
acquisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, rather than by the superiority of wisdom or 
virtue, from the many thousands of his subjects who had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that 
the mind of an unlettered soldier should have yielded to the weight 
of evidence which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the 
incessant labours of his great office this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, and the composition of theologica. discourses, which he after- 
wards pronounced in the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience* In a very long discourse, which is still extant, the royal 
preacher expatiates on the various proofs of religion ; but he dwells 
with peculiar complacency on the Sibylline verses , 59 and the The fourth 
fourth eclogue of Virgil . 00 Forty years before the birth of vS?° f 
Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of 
a godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should expi- 
ate the guilt of human kind and govern the peaceful universe with 
the virtues of his father ; the rise and appearance of an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world ; and the gradual 
restoration of the innocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and object of 
these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to the infant son of a consul, or a triumvir : 61 hut if a more 
splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth eclogue 
contributed to the conversion of the . first Christian emperor, Virgil 


38 Fabricius, with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between three and four 
hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius. See Bibl. Greco, 
1. v. c. 4, tom. vi. p, 37-56. 

59 See Constantin. Orat, ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20, He chiefly depends on a mysterious 
acrostic, composed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the Erythrcoan Sibyl, and 
translated by Cicero into Latin, The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses 
form this prophetic sentence Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour of the Worm*. 

60 In his paraphrase of Virgil the emperor has frequently assisted and improved 
tho literal sense of the Latin text. See Blondel, des Sibylles, 1. i. c* 14, 15, 16, 

51 The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of Julia, of Drusus, 
of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible with chronology, history, and the good 
sense of Virgil. 
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may deserve to be ranked among the most successful missionaries oi 
the Gospel . 62 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were eon- 
Dcvoiion cealed from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechumens, 
leges of i- w ^h an affected secrecy, which served to excite their won- 
Constantine. d er an d curiosity . 63 But the severe rules of discipline which 
the prudence of the bishops had instituted were relaxed by the same 
prudence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important 
to allure, by every gentle condescension, into the pale of the church ; 
and Constantine was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy most of the privileges, before he had contracted my of the 
obligations, of a Christian. Instead of retiring from the congrega- 
tion when the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he 
prayed with the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the 
most sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with sacred 
rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not only a 
partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hierophant of the Chris- 
tian mysteries . 64 The pride of Constantine might assume, and his 
services had deserved, some extraordinary distinction; an ill-timed 
rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of his conversion ; and 
if the doors of the church had been strictly closed against a prince 
who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome he piously disclaimed and insulted the super- 
stition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession of 
the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Capitoline Hill . 65 Many years before his baptism and death Constantine 
had proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his image should 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he 
distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures which 

62 See Lowth, de Sacr& Poesi Hebraeorum Praelect. xxi. p. 289-293, In the examin- 
ation of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London has displayed learning, 
taste, ingenuity, and a temperate enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading 
his judgment. 

63 The distinction between the public and the secret parts of divine service, the 
mma catechumenorum and the missa fidelium, and the mysterious veil which piety or 
policy had cast over the latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, Exposition 
du Saint Sacrement, Li, c. 8-12, p. 59-91; but as on this subject the papists may 
reasonably he suspected, a protestant reader will depend with more confidence on the 
learned Bingham, Antiquities, L x. c. 5, 

64 See Eusebius in Yxt. Const. 1. iv. e. 15-32, and the whole tenor c t Constantine’s 
sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor has furnished Baronius with a 
specious argument in favour of his early baptism. 11 

65 Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 


* Compare Heinichen, Excursus Iv. et constant reference to the opinions of mors 
v., where these questions are examined modern writers.— M, 
with candour and acuteness, and with 
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represented tne emperor in an humble and suppliant posture of Chris- 
tian devotion . 66 

The pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a catechu- 
men, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the delay neiay or bis 
of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the ^approach 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- ofdeath * 
tism 67 was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with his 
assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of the diocese, during the 
fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter and Pentecost ; and 
this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants and adult per- 
sons into the bosom of the church. The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they could understand 
the obligations which they contracted : the severity of ancient bishops 
exacted from the new converts a noviciate of two or three years ; and 
the catechumens themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
spiritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character of 
perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to the pro- 
mise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity there 
were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite 
which could not be repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment of 
this world, while they still retained in their own hands the means of 
a sure and easy absolution . 68 The sublime theory of the Gospel had 


m Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1, iv. c. 15, 16. 

67 The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the sacrament of baptism, 
have been copiously explained by Dom Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom* i. p. 
3-405; Dom Martenne, de Ritibus Ecclesia) Antiquis, tom. i.; and by Bingham, in the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Christian Antiquities. One circumstance may be 
observed in which the modem church os have materially departed from the ancient 
custom. The sacrament of baptism (even when it was administered to infants) was 
immediately followed by confirmation and the holy communion, 

68 The Fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny the certain and 
victorious efficacy even of a death-bod baptism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom 
could find only three arguments against these prudent Christians, 1, That we should, 
love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That we 
may be surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 3. That, although we 
shall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like little stars, when compared to 
the suns of righteousness who have run their appointed course with labour, with suc- 
cess, and with glory. Chrysostom, in Epist. ad. Hebrams, Homil. xiii. apud Chardon, 
Hist, des Sacremens, tom, i. p, 49. I believe that this delay of baptism, though 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, was never condemned by any general 
or provincial council, or by any public act or declaration of the church. The seahof 
the bishops was easily kindled on much slighter occasions.* 


tt This passage of Chrysostom, though cpiite fairly represented, He is strofige* 
not in his more forcible manner, is not in other places, in Act. Horn, aqdih, and 
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tnade a much fainter impression on the heart than on the under- 
standing of Constantine himself. He pursued the great object of his 
ambition through the dark and bloody paths of war and policy ; and, 
after the victory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to the 
abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his just superiority above 
the imperfect heroism and profane philosophy of Trajan and the An- 
toni ties, the mature age of Constantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced in the 
knowledge of truth, he proportionably declined in the practice of 
virtue; and the same year of his reign in which he convened the 
council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, of 
his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient to refute the ignorant 
and malicious suggestions of Zosimus , 09 who affirms that, after the 
death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from the ministers 
of Christianity the expiation which he had vainly solicited from the 
Pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no 
longer be ignorant that the church was possessed of an infallible 
remedy, though he chose to defer the application of it till the ap- 
proach of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse. 
The bishops whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of 
Nicomedia were edified by the fervour with which he requested and 
received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn protestation that 
the remainder of his life should be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and 
by his humble refusal to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. The example and re- 
putation of Constantine seemed to countenance the delay of baptism . 70 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent blood 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washed 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion dan- 
gerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 

60 Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. For this disingenuous falsehood h© has deserved 
and experienced the harshest treatment from all the ecclesiastical writers, except 
Cardinal Baronius (a.d, 324, No. 15-28), who had occasion to employ the infidel on 
a particular service against the Arian Eusebius. 11 

70 Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], 1. iv. c. 01, 62, 63. The bishop of Caesarea supposes 
the salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 


Horn. L; compare likewise the sermon of 
Gregory of Nyssa on this subject, and 
Gregory Nazianzen. After all, to those 
who believed in the efficacy of baptism, 
what argument could be more conclusive 
than the danger of dying without it ? 
Orat. si. — M. 

* Heyne, in a valuable note on this 


passage of Zosimus, has shown decisively 
that this malicious way of accounting for 
the conversion nf Constantine was not an 
invention of Zosimus, It appears to have 
been the current calumny, eagerly adopted 
and propagated by the exasperated Pagan 
party.— M. See also Tasaulx, Per TJnfcor* 
gang des Hellenismus, p. 37 # 
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The gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused 
the failings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity propagation 
on the throne of the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who etxihn»Ur 
celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom mention the ““ y ‘ 
name of Constantine without adding the title of equal to the Apostles. n 
Such a comparison, if it alludes to the character of those divine mis- 
sionaries, must he imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery. 
But if the parallel is confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine might perhaps equal 
that of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration ho 
removed the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
progress of Christianity; and its active and numerous ministers 
received a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
the salutary truths of revelation by every argument which could affect 
the reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of the two reli- 
gions continued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of ambition and 
avarice soon discovered that the profession of Christianity might con- 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future life . 78 
The hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his 
exhortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
palace. The cities which signalized a forward zeal by the voluntary 
destruction of their temples were distinguished by municipal privi- 
leges and rewarded with popular donatives ; and the new capital of 
the East gloried in the singular advantage that Constantinople was 
never profaned by the worship of idols . 73 As the lower rauks of 
society are governed by imitation, the conversion of those who pos- 
sessed any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon followed 
by dependent multitudes . 74 The salvation of the common people 


71 See Tillemont, Hist, cles Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, the Russians, 
and, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves, have been desirous of placing Con- 
stantine in the catalogue of saints. 

78 8ee the third and fourth books of his Life. He was accustomed to say that, 
whether Christ was preached in pretence or in truth, he should still rejoice (L Hi* 


c. 58). a 

73 M. do TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374, 6 Id) has defended with 
strength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople against some malevolent insi- 
nuations of the Pagan Zosimus. 

74 The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosopluque dcs deux Indes (tom. i. 
p. 9) condemns a law of Constantine which gave freedom to all the slaves who should 
embrace Christianity. The emperor did indeed publish a law which restrained the 
Jews from circumcising, perhaps from keeping, any Christian slaves (see Eusdb. in 
Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theca. 1. xvi. tit. ix., with Godefroy’s Com- 


* This is rather a strained inference salutary doctrine even by this means, and 
from the words of Eusebius, who merely all but saying, in the words of Paul, 
says that he gave much to relieve the <f whether through opportunity or throup 
poor, inviting and enticing men tc the truth; let Christ be preached.”— S , 
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was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, in one year, twelve 
thousand men were baptized at Rome, besides a proportionable num- 
ber of women and children, and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been promised by the emperor to every convert , 75 
The powerful influence of Constantine was not circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The education which 
lie bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire a race of 
princes whose faith was still more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, 
in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Chris- 
tianity. War and commerce had spread the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to 
esteem a religion which had been so lately embraced by the greatest 
monarch and the most civilized nation of the globe . 76 The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, revered the 
cross which glittered at the head of the legions, and their fierce 
countrymen received at the same time the lessons of faith and of 
humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia a worshipped the God of 
their protector; and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 


mentary, tow. vi. p. 247). But this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; 
and tho great body of slaves, who were the property of Christian or Pagan masters, 
could not improve their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorant 
by what guides- the Abbd Raynal was deceived, as tho total absence of quotations is 
the unpardonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

76 See Acta S tl Silvestri, and Hist. Ecclos. Nicephor. Caliist, 1. vii. c. 34, ap. Bare- 
nium Annal. Eccles, a.d. 324, No. 67, 74. Such evidence is contemptible enough ; 
but these circumstances are in themselves so probable, that the learned Hr. Howell 
(History of tho World, vob lii. p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

76 The conversion of tho barbarians under the reign of Constantine is celebrated by 
the ecclesiastical historians (see Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 6, and Theodoret, 1. i. c. 23, 2.4). 
But Rufinus, tho Latin translator of Eusebius, deserves to bo considered as an original 
authority. His information was curiously collected from one of the companions of 
the Apostle of /Ethiopia, and from Baeurius, an Iberian prince, who was count of tho 
domestics. Fathor Mamaelu has given an ample compilation on the progress of 
Christianity, in the first and second volumes of his great but imperfect work. 


* According to the Georgian chronicles, 
Iberia (Georgia) was converted ,by the 
virgin Nino, who effected an extraordinary 
cure on the wife of the king, Mihrau. 
The temple of the god Animazt or Armas, 
not far from the capital Mtskhitha, was 
destroyed, and the cross erected in its 
place, LeBeau, i. 292, with St, Martin's 
Notes. 

St. Martin has likewise clearly shown 
(Addition to L© Beau, i, 291) that Ar- 
menia was the first nation which em- 
braced Christianity (Addition to Le Beau, 
i. 76, and Mdmoires sur l’Armdnie, i, 
305), Gibbon himself suspected this 


truth.— Instead of maintaining that tho 
conversion of Armenia was not attempted 
with any degree of success till the seeptro 
was in the hands of an orthodox em- 
peror, I ought to have said that the 
seeds of tho faith were deeply sown during 
the season of tho last and greatest perse- 
cution, that many Roman exiles might 
assist the labours of Gregory, and that 
the renowned Tiridatcs, the hero of the 
East, may dispute with Constantin© the 
honour of being the first sovereign who 
embraced the Christian religion/* - Vindi- 
cation. Mise. Works, iv. 577.— M, 
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with their Roman brethren. The Christians of Persia were suspected, 
in time of war, of preferring their religion to their country ; but as 
long as peace subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting 
spirit of the Magi was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
Constantine . 77 The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonics of Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and 
^Ethiopia 78 opposed the progress of Christianity ; but the labour of 
the missionaries was in some measure facilitated by a previous know- 
ledge of the Mosaic revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres the 
memory of Frumentius, a who, in the time of Constantine, devoted 
his life to the conversion of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus, 79 who was himself of 
Indian extraction, was invested with the double character of ambas- 
sador and bishop. He embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which wore sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabaeans, or Ilomerites. Theophilus 
was intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which 
might raise the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the bar- 
barians; and he successfully employed several years in a pastoral 
visit to the churches of the torrid zone . 80 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion. The ^ 
terrors of a military force silenced the faint and unsupported th<fnKtai 
murmurs of the Pagans, and there was reason to expect that relisiou * 
the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would 
be the result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since established 
as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 


77 See in Eusebius (in Yit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 9, sqq.) the pressing and pathetic 
epistle of Constantine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia, 

78 See Basnage, Hist, dos Juifs, tom. vii. p. 18:2, tom. viii, p. 833, tom. ix. p. 810. 
The curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to the extremities of 
the globe. 

78 Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hostage by his countrymen of the 
isle of Diva, and was educated by tho Romans in learning and piety. The Maldives, 
of which Male, or Diva, maybe the capital, are a cluster of 1000 or 2000 minute 
islands in the Indian Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with tho Mai* 
dives, but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of the ninth century, 
published by Renaudot, Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D’Herbolot, Bibliothhmto 
Orientale, p. 704. Hist. Gdnerale des Voyages, tom. viii. 1 * 

80 Philostoxgius, 1. hi. o. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy’s learned observations. The his- 
torical narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the scat of Paradise, strange 
monsters, &c. 


a Abba Salama, or Fremonatos, is Theophilus was bom In the island of 
mentioned in the Tareefc Negushti, or Dahlak, in the Arabian Gulf. His em« 
Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, bassy was to Abyssinia rather than to 
baits Travels yol. ii. p. 404. — M. India. Letronne, MMrkmx pour 1’Bist 

b See the dissertation of M. Letronne du Christianisme m Egypt©, Indie, et 
;u this question. He conceives that Aoyssinie, Paris, 1832. 3rd Dissert,— 3£. 
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citizen i was alike subject to the laws, and that the care of religion 
was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constantine and 
his successors could not easily persuade themselves that they had 
forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial prerogatives, 
or that they were incapable of giving laws to a religion which they 
had protected and embraced. The emperors still continued to exer- 
cise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order; and the 
ad 3X2 438 s * xteeut k kook of the Theodosian code represents, under a 
variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in the 
government of the catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers , 81 which 
had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and 
Scspiriumf Borne, was introduced and confirmed by the legal establish- 
«° ral m ent °f Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff!, which, 
from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had always 
been exercised by one of the most eminent of the senators, was at 
length united to the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of the 
state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy, performed 
with his own hands the sacerdotal functions ; 82 nor was there any 
order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred character among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the ser- 
vice of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministers, 
the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithful multitude . 83 The emperor 
might be saluted as the father of his people, hut he owed a filial duty 
and reverence to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks of 
respect which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and con- 
fessors were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order . 84 A 

81 See the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, vol. i. p. 840. The public remon- 
strance which Osius was forced to address to the son contained the same principles 
of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had secretly instilled into the mind 
of the father. 

f M. de la Bastie (Memoires de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. U8-01) has 
evidently proved that Augustus and his successors exercised in person all the sacred 
functions of pontifex maximus, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

83 Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed iu the church of Con- 
stantinople; but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to retiro below the rails, 
and taught him to know the difference between a king and a priest. See Theodoret, 
1. v. c, 18. * * 

^ At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, received the cup 
from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter his companion, before he allowed the 
emperor to drmk; the empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit, 
f! Martm. c, 23, and Dialogue ii. 7. Yet it may he doubted whether these extraor- 
dinary compliments were paid to the bishop or the saint The honours usually 
granted to the former character may be seen in Bingham’s Antiquities, 1. ii. <*. 9, and 
Vales, ad Theodoret, L iv. c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, bishop 
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secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions embar- 
rassed the operations of the Homan government ; and a pious emperor 
was alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching with a profane 
hand the ark of the covenant. The separation of men into the two 
orders of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many 
nations of antiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
of Judea, of ^Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celestial origin the temporal power and possessions which they had 
acquired. These venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of their respective coun- 
tries ; 80 but the opposition or contempt of the civil power served to 
cement the discipline of the primitive church. The Christians had 
been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to raise and distribute a 
peculiar revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their republic 
by a code of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the people 
and the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine em- 
braced the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a distinct and independent society ; and the privileges 
granted or confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, were 
accepted, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical order. 

The catholic church was administered by the spiritual and legal 
jurisdiction of eighteen hundred bishops ; 8fi of whom one 
thousand were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in ti»? bishops 
the Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent and Christian 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been variously cluI,erorb ‘ 
and accidentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mission- 
aries, by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation of the 
Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks of 
the Nile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural suffragans to execute the subordinate duties 
of the pastoral office . 87 A Christian diocese might be spread over 

of Tripoli, imposed on the empress, Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 754, 
(Patros Apostol. tom. ii. p. 179.) 

84 Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us that tho kings of Egypt, 
who were not already priests, were initiated, after their election, into the sacerdotal 
order. 

86 The numbers arc not ascertained by any ancient writer or original catalogue; for 
the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively modem. The patient dill* 
geuee pi Charles a Paolo, of Luke Holstemus, and of Bingham, has laboriously 
investigated all the episcopal sees of the catholic church, which was almost common* 
surate with the Roman empire. The ninth book of the Christian Antiquities is a 
very accurate map of ecclesiastical geography, 

87 On the subject of the rural bishop?, or Ctorcpisoopi, who voted in synods, andooa* 
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a province, or reduced to a village ; but all the bishops possessed 
an equal and indelible character ; they all derived the same powers 
and privileges from the apostles, from the people, and from the laws. 
While the civil and military professions were separated by the 
policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical 
ministers, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, was established 
in the church and state. The important review of their station and 
attributes may be distributed under the following heads : I. Popular 
election. II. Ordination of the clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil 
jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I, The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal establish- 
i. Election ment of Christianity , 88 and the subjects of Rome enjoyed 
ofbibiiops. church the privilege which they had lost in the 

republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were hound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued 
a commission to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant see, 
and prepare, within a limited time, the future election. The right 
of voting was vested in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified 
to judge of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators or nobles 
of the city, all those who were distinguished by their rank or 
property ; and finally in the whole body of the people, who on the 
appointed day flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts 
of the diocese , 89 and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. These 
acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the most deserving 
competitor, of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 

ferred the minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline de VEglise, tom. i. p. 447, Sea., 
and Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. v. p. 395, &c. They do not appear till the 
fourth century; and this equivocal character, which had excited the jealousy of the 
prelates, was abolished before tho end of the tenth, both in the East and the West. 

88 Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. ii. 1. ii. c. 1-8, p. 673-721) has copiously 
treated of the election of bishops during the five first centuries, both in the East and 
in the West; but he shows a very partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy. 
Bingham (1. iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, tom, v. p. 108- 
128) is very clear and concise.* 1 

89 Incredibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo oppido ( Tours), sed etiam ex vicinis 
urbibus ad sufiragia ferenda convenerat, &c. Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Martin, c. 7. 
The council of Laodicea (canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Justinian con- 
fines the right of election to the nobility. Novell, cxxiii. 1. 


a This freedom was extremely limited, altogether free. The bishop proposed to 
and soon annihilated; already, from the his parishioners the candidate whom he 
third century, the deacons were no longer had chosen, and they were permitted to 
nominated by the members of the com- make such objections as might be sug- 
munity, but by the bishops. Although it gested by his conduct and morals (St. 
appears, by the letters of Cyprian, that Cyprian, Ep. 33). They lost this last 
even in his time no priest could be elected right towards the middle of the fourth 
without the consent of the community century. — <3. 

(Ep. 68), that election was far from being 
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layman conspicuous for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
was solicited, especially in the great and opulent cities of the empire, 
as a temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
views, the selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimu- 
lation, the secret corruption, the open and even hloody violence 
which had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of the candidates boasted 
the honours of his family, a second allured his judges by the deli- 
cacies of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 
offered to share the plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
his sacrilegious hopes . 90 The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from this solemn and important 
transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several 
episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c., restrained in some mea- 
sure the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of the 
provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church to 
consecrate the choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their 
passions and to correct their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to 
ordain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions 
sometimes accepted their impartial mediation. The submission or 
the resistance of the clergy and people, on various occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive 
laws and provincial customs : sl but it was everywhere admitted, as a 
fundamental maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be 
imposed on an orthodox church without the consent of its members. 
The emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and as the first 
citizens of Rome and Constantinople, might effectually declare their 
wishes in the choice of a primate; but those absolute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and, while they dis- 
tributed and resumed the honours of the state and army, they 
allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates to receive their 
important offices from the free suffrages of the people . 92 It was 

90 The epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. 25, vii. 5, 9) exhibit some of the scandals 
of the Gallican church; and Gaul was less polished and less corrupt than the East. 

81 A compromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent; either the bishops 
or the people chose one of the three candidates who had been named by the other 
party. „„ „ 

88 All the examples quoted by Thomassin (Discipline de 1’Eglise, tom. n. 1. u. c.vi. 
p. 704-714) appear to be extraordinary acts of power, and even of oppression. The 
confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria is mentioned by Philostorgius as a more 
regular proceeding (Hist. Eceles. 1, ii, ll). a 


* The statement of Planck is more con- of the larger churches, particularly those 
sistent with history;*-— <# From the middle of the Imperial residence, were almost 
of the fourth century, the bishops of some always chosen under the influence of the 
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agreeable to the dictates of justice that these magistrates should not 
desert an honourable station from which they could not be removed ; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without much success, to 
enforce the residence, and to prevent the translation, of bishops. The 
discipline of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East ,* 
but the same passions which made those regulations necessary ren- 
dered them ineffectual. The reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged against each other serve only to expose their 
common guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual generation, 
and this extraordinary privilege might compensate, in some 
tiouoftho degree, for the painful celibacy 93 which was imposed as a 
dergy. v i rtue? as a duty, and at length as a positive obligation. 
The religions of antiquity, which established a separate order oi 
priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
service of the gods . 94 Such institutions were founded for possession 
rather than conquest. The children of the priests enjoyed, with 
proud and indolent security, their sacred inheritance ; and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the pleasures, and the 
endearments of domestic life. But the Christian sanctuary was open 
to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its heavenly promises or 
temporal possessions. The office of priests, like that of soldiers or 
magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those men whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop as the best 
qualified to promote the glory and interest of the church. The 
bishops 95 (till the abuse was restrained by the prudence of the laws) 

93 The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries is a subject of 
discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been very diligently examined. See 
in particular Thomassin, Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. 1. ii. c. lx, Ixi.p. 886-902; and 
Bingham's Antiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critics one 
half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed. 11 

94 Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession of the priesthood 
among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Indians (1. i. [c, 73] p. 84-, L ii. [c. 29 
and 40] p. 142, 153, edit. Wesseling). The Magi are described by Ammianus as a 
very numerous family: “Per scecula multa ad preesens unci eademque prosapifi mul- 
** titudo creata, Deorum cultibus dedicatur ” (xxiii. 6). Ausonius celebrates tho 
Stirps i)ruidarum (De Professorib. Burdigal. iv. [7])j but wo may infer from the 
remark of Caesar (Bell. GalL vi. 13), that in the Celtic hierarchy some room was left 
for choice and emulation. 

95 The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c., of the clergy, is labo- 
riously discussed by Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. ii. p, 1-83) and Bingham 


court, and often directly and immediately the monks, and the monks, or the spirit of 
nominated by the emperor.” Planck, Ge~ monkery, the celibacy of' the clergy, 
echichte der Christlieh-kirchlichen Gesell- Planck likewise observes, that from the 
schafts-verfassung, vol. i. p. 263. — M. history of Eusebius alone names of married 

a Compare Planck (volri. p. 348). This bishops and presbyters may be adduced by 
centoiy, ihe third, first brought forth dozens. — M. 
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might constrain the reluctant and protect the distressed, and the im 
position of hands for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 
leges of civil society. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more 
numerous, perhaps than the legions, was exempted a by the emperors 
from all service, private or public, all municipal offices, and all 
personal taxes and contributions, which pres ed on their fellow 
citizens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of their holy profes- 
sion were accepted as a full discharge of their obligations to the 
republic . 96 Each bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
to the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he ordained ; the clergy 
of each episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, formed a 
regular and permanent society; and the cathedrals of Constan- 
tinople 97 and Carthage 98 maintained their peculiar establishment of 
five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks 99 and numbers 
were insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, which 
introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or 
Pagan temple ; and a long train of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
acolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers contributed, in 

(in the 4th book of his Antiquities, more especially the 4th, 6th, and 7th chapters). 
When the brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped 
his mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation which might invalidate the 
holy rites. 

9 « The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the Christian emperors, 
is contained in the 16th book of the Theodosian code; and is illustrated with tolerable 
candour by the learned Godefroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices 
of a civilian and a protostant. 

97 Justinian. Novell, cxii. Sixty presbyters or priests, one hundred deacons, forty 
deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten readers, twenty five chanters, 
and one hundred doorkeepers ; in all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate 
number was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
been involved iu debt and usury by the expense of a much higher establishment 

as tJniversus elerus eeclesiie Carthaginionsis . . . fore quint fenti vel amplius ; inter 
quos quamplurimi erant lectores infantuli. Victor Vitensis, do Persocut, vandal. v. 9, 
p. 78, edit. Ruinart. This remnant of a more prosperous state still subsisted under 
the oppression of the Vandals, 

99 The number of sewn orders has been fixed in the Latin chinch, exclusive of the 
episcopal character. But the four inforior ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced 
to empty and useless titles. 

a This exemption was very much li- curiales) from embracing the ecclesiastical 
mited. The municipal offices were of two profession, and the bishops from admitting 
kinds; the one attached to the individual new ecclesiastics before a place should ho 
in his character of inhabitant, the other in vacant by the death of the ^ occupant 
that of proprietor, Constantine had ex- (Godefroy ad Cod. Theod. L xii. tit. i. de 
erupted ecclesiastics from offices of the Decui*.). Valentiniau the First, by a re- 
first description. (Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. ii. script still more general, enacted that no- 
leg. 1, 2; Eusebius, Hist. Bodes. 1. x. c. 7.) rich citizen should obtain a situation in 
They sought also to be exempted from the church (De Episc. hcvii.). He also 
those of the second (munera patrimo- enacted that ecclesiastics, who wished to 
niorum). The rich, to obtain this pri- be exempt from offices which they were 
vilege, obtained subordinate situations bound to discharge as proprietory should 
among the clergy. Constantine published be obliged to give up their property fa* 
in 320 an edict, by which he prohibited their relations. Cod. Theodos. L am. tit* 
the more opulent citizens (decuriones and L leg. 4$b— 
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their respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of religious 
worship. The clerical name and privilege were extended to many 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne. loc 
Six hundred parabolani , or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexan- 
dria ; eleven hundred copiatm , or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Christian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the peace 
of the church . 101 The Christians not only recovered the 
l It V z\T ty> lands and houses of which they had been stripped by the 
persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title to all the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by the 
connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity became the 
religion of the emperor and the empire, the national clergy might 
claim a decent and honourable maintenance : and the payment of 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from the more 
oppressive tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries. But 
as the wants and expenses of the church increased with her pros- 
perity, the ecclesiastical order was still supported and enriched by 
the voluntary oblations of the faithful. Eight years after 
the edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all his subjects 
the free and universal permission of bequeathing their fortunes to 
the holy catholic church ; 102 and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy Christians 
were encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without 
merit ; and Constantine too easily believed that he should purchase 
the favour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over to Africa the head 
of Maxentius might be intrusted with an epistle to Caecilian, bishop 
of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him that the treasurers of 
the province are directed to pay into his hands the sum of three 
thousand folles^ or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey 

m See Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy’s Commentary, and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, show the danger of these pious institutions, 
which often disturbed the peace of that turbulent capital. * 

m od , ict ^ Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, that there existed 
a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorurn, id est, eeelesiarum non homiuum 
singulorum perfanentia. Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must 
have been received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 

m Habeat unusquisque lieentiam sanctissimo Catholics (ecclesfo) venerabiliquo 
concilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvL tit. ii. 
leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, a.x>. 321, at a time when Constantine might 
foresee the probability of a rupture with the emperor of the Bast* 
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his farther requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, Nu- 
midia, and Mauritania . 103 The liberality of Constantine increased 
in a just proportion to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each 
city a regular allowance of corn to supply the fund of ecclesiastical 
charity, and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic 
life became the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian 
temples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c\, 
displayed the ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a declining 
age to equal the perfect labours of antiquity . 104 The form of these 
religious edifices was simple and oblong, though they might some- 
times swell into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the 
figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most part of 
cedars of Libanus ; the roof was covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt 
brass ; and the walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
variegated marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, 
of silk and gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the altar, 
and this specious magnificence was supported on the solid and per- 
petual basis of landed property. Tn the space of two centuries, from 
the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
churches of the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalien- 
able gifts of the prince and people. An annual income of six 
hundred pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to the bishops* 
who were placed at an equal distance between riches and poverty , 105 
but the standard of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
and opulence of the cities which they governed. An authentic but 
imperfect 106 rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three Badlicte of Rome— St. Peter, 
St. Paul, and St. John Lateran — in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 
and the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
paper, aromatics, &c., a clear annual revenue of twenty-two thousand 
pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the age of 

,03 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. 6, in Yit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 28. He repeatedly 
expatiates on the liberality of the Christian hero, which the Bishop himself had an 
opportunity of knowing, and even of tasting. 

"* Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 1. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of Cassarea, who studied 
and gratified the taste of his master, pronounced in public an elaborate description of 
the church of Jerusalem (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 46). It no longer exists, but he has 
inserted in the Life of Constantine (1. iii. c. 36) a short account of the architecture 
and ornaments. He likewise mentions the church of the Holy Apostles at Constan- 
tinople (1. iv. c. f>8). 

^See.histiman, Novell, cxxiii. 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, and the most 
wealthy bishops, is not expressed : the highest animal valuation of a bishopric is 
stated at thirty tm and the lowest at two , pounds of gold; the medium might be taken at 
sixteen, but these valuations are much below the real value. 

m See Baronins (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 324, No. 58, 65, 70, 71). Every record which 
comes from the Vatican is Justly suspected; yet these rent-rolls have an ancient and 
authentic colour; and it is at least evident that, if forged, they were forged in > 
period when farms, not kingdoms , were the objects of papal avarice. 
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Constantine and Justinian the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps 
they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of their clergy 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese were divided 
into four parts, for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; and the 
abuse of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked. 107 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to all the public im- 
positions of the state. 108 The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Thessa- 
lonica, &c., might solicit and obtain some partial exemptions ; but 
the premature attempt of the great council of Rimini, which aspired 
to universal freedom, was successfully resisted by the son of Con- 
stantine. 109 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the ruins of 
iv. Civil the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
jurisdiction. 0 f Constantine, 110 the independent jurisdiction which 
was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own industry. But 
the liberality of the Christian emperors had actually endowed them 
with some legal prerogatives which secured and dignified the sacer- 
dotal character. 111 1. Under a despotic government, the bishops 

107 See Tliomassin, Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. iii. I. ii. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 689-700. 
The legal division of the ecclesiastical revenue does not appear to have been esta- 
blished in the time of Ambrose and Chrysostom. Simplicius and Gelasius, who were 
bishops of Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pastoral 
letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom of Italy. 

108 Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privileges, submits with- 
out a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. ** Si tributum petit Imperator, non 
lt negamus; agri ecclesice sol vunt tributum; solvimus quae sunt Caesaris Csesari, & quae 
u sunt Dei Deo; tributum Csesaris est; non negatur. Baronius labours to interpret 
this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. Eccles. a.». 387); but 
the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c. 34, p. 268. 

109 In Ariminensi synodo super ecelesiarum & clericorum privilegiis tractatu habito, 
usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga quae viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinere, a 
public^, functione eessarent inquietudine desistente; quod nostra videtur dudum 
sanctio repulsisse. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini 
carried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some speculative 
heresies. 

110 From Eusebius (in Vifc. Constant. 1. iv. c. 27) and Sozomen (1. i. c. 9) we are 
assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended" and confirmed by Constantine; 
but the forgery of a famous edict, which was never fairly inserted in the Theodosiau 
Code (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 303), is demonstrated by Godefroy in the most satis- 
factory manner. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer as well as 
a philosopher, should allege this edict of Constantine (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxix. c. 16) 
without intimating any suspicion. 

111 The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a mist of passion, 
of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest books which have fallen into my 
hands are the Institutes of Canon Law, by the Abb 6 de Fleury, and the Civil History 
of Naples, by Giannone. Their moderation was the effect of situation as well as of 
temper* Fleury was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the authority of the parlia- 
ments; Giannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the church. And 
here let me observe that, as the general propositions which I advance are the result 
of many particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those modem 
authors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these notes to a disagreeable 
and disproportioneci size. 
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alone enjoyed and asserted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their peers ; and even in a capital accusation, a synod of 
their brethren were the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. Such 
a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the sacerdotal 
order : but Constantine was satisfied 112 that secret impunity would 
be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene council was 
edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in the 
act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over the episcopal 
sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular 
judge. Their venial offences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which the 
tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was 
inflicted by the temperate severity of the bishops. But if the clergy 
were guilty of any crime which could not be sufficiently expiated by 
their degradation from an honourable and beneficial profession, the 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bishops was 
ratified by a positive law ; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity had 
hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. The conversion of 
the magistrates themselves, and of the whole empire, might gradually 
remove the fears and scruples of the Christians. But they still 
resorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose abilities and integrity 
they esteemed; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction 
of complaining that his spiritual functions were perpetually inter- 
rupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim or the pos- 
session of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the 
precincts of consecrated ground. 113 The fugitive, and even guilty, 
suppliants were permitted to implore either the justice or the mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was 
suspended by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or 
fortunes of the most eminent subjects might be protected by the 
mediation of the bishop. 

113 Tillemont Baa collected from Rufinus, Thuodoret, See., the sentiments and Ian* 
guage of Constantine. M&m. Ecclds. tom. iii. p 740, 750. 

1,3 See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo (tom, iv. 
p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, and limits 
of sanctuaries. He justly observes that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen 
or twenty asyla or sanctuaries; a number which at present maybe found In Italy 
within the walls of a single city. 
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V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morals of his 
v. spiritual people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
censures. system of canonical jurisprudence , 114 which accurately 
defined the duty of private or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It was impos- 
sible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff, who 
punished the obscure sins of the multitude, respected the conspicuous 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate : but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate without controlling the 
administration of civil government. Some considerations of religion, 
or loyally, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from 
the zeal or resentment of the bishops : but they boldly censured and 
excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not invested with 
the majesty of the purple. St. Athanasius excommunicated one of 
the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict which he pronounced of 
fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappa- 
docia . 115 Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules , 116 filled 
the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene , 117 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the character 
which he had assumed with reluctance . 118 He vanquished the 


114 The penitential jurisprudence was continually improved by the canons of the 
councils. But as many cases were still left to the discretion of the bishops, they 
occasionally published, after the example of the Roman preetor, the rules of discipline 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, 
those of Basil the Great were the most celebrated. They are inserted in the Pandects 
of Beveridge (tom. ii. p 47-151), and are translated by Chardon, Hist, des Saere- 
mens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 

115 Basil. Epistol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 370, No. 91), who declares 
that he purposely relates it to convince governors that they were not exempt from a 
sentence of excommunication. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the 
thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers and theologians of the GaJlican church. 

116 The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first Doric king of 
Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was inscribed in the public 
registers of Cyrene, a Lacedaemonian colony. (Synes. Epist. lvii. p. 197, edit. Petav.) 
Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen hundred years, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history of mankind. 

* 17 Synesius (de Regno, p, 2 [ed. Par. 1612]) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruined state of Cyrene, treats f EXX»j vis, rtuXoah ovcu.cc xou cn/ccvov, xcci Iv uhy vm vrockou 
eotyw, vuv orimt xcvrvitpvis, xet) ytkyu. iguvrm. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the 
westward of Gyrene, assumed the metropolitan honours of the Pontapolis, or Upper 
Libya, which were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 67, 
68, 732. Cellarius Geograph, tom. ii.part ii. p. 72, 74. Carolus a S to Paulo, Geograph. 
Sacra, p, 273. B’Anville, G4ographie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 43, 44, M4moires de 
TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxxvii. p, 363-391. 

118 Synesius had previously represented his own disqualifications (Epist, cv, p. 246- 
250). He loved profane studies and profane sports; he was incapable of supporting 
a life of celibacy; he disbelieved the resurrection; and he refused to preach fables 
to the people, unless he might be permitted to philosophise at home, Theophilus, 
primate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromise. Sea 
the Life of Synesius in Tillemont, M6m. Eccles. tom, xii. p. 499-554. 
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monster of Libya, the president Andronieus, who abused the au- 
thority of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of sacrilege . 119 After 
a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the last sentence of 
ecclesiastical justice , 120 which devotes Andronieus, with his associates 
and their families, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The im- 
penitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived 
of the name and privileges of Christians, of the participation of the 
sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts the 
clergy, the magistrates, and the people to renounce all society with 
the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their houses and tables, 
and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
burial. The church of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she 
may appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world ; and the profane who reject her decrees will be involved 
in the guilt and punishment of Andronieus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to 
the Byzantine court ; the trembling president implored the mercy of 
the church, and the descendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction 
of raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground . 121 Such principles 
and such examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman 
pontiffs, who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experienced the effects of rude 
or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, yi Freedom 
the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communication of of public ° m 
the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his preachins ‘ 
own passions and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin 
of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, which seems to consti- 
tute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had not been intro- 
duced into the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were 
never invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence till the 
pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 


119 See the^ invective of Synesius, Epist. lvii. p, 191-201. The promotion of An- 
dronicus was illegal, since he was a native of Berenice, in the same province. The 
instruments of tortures are curiously specified— the mttrrfyw, or press, the j, 

the the fimXd&f, the Ardyga, and the %u\o<rr^<pfov, that variously pressed or 

distended the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips of the victims. 

The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical style. (Synesius, 
Epist. Iviih p, 201-203.) The method of involving whole families, though somewhat 
unjust, was unproved into national interdicts. 

m See Synesius, Epist. xlvii. p, 186, 187 j Epist. lxxii. p. 218, 219; Epist. Ixxxix 
p> 230, 231. 
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some advantages unknown to their profane predecessors . 122 The 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with 
equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of 
truth and reason might derive an accidental support from the conflict 
of hostile passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to 
whom he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by the awful cere- 
monies of religion. Such was the strict subordination of the catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once from an 
hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned 123 by the 
master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of 
this institution was laudable, but the fruits were not always salutary. 
The preachers recommended the practice of the social duties ; but 
they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the 
individual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The most sub- 
lime representations of the attributes and laws of the Deity were 
sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with the most fervent 
zeal, on the religious merit of hating the adversaries and obeying 
the ministers of the church. When the public peace was distracted 
by heresy and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their congre- 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were inflamed by 
invectives ; and they rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch 
or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The 
corruption of taste and language is strongly marked in the vehement 
declamations of the Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Gregory 
and Chrysostom have been compared with the most splendid models 
of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence . 124 

VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year ; and these synods 
diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through 

m See Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. ii. I, iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and 
Bingham (Antiquities, vol. i. 1, xiv. c. 4, p, 688-717). preaching was considered as 
the most important office of the bishop; but this function was sometimes intrusted 
to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

m Queen Elisabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever she wished 
to prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraordinary measure of 
government. The hostile effects of this music were apprehended by her successor, 
and severely felt by his son. “ When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” dec. Sec Heylin’s 
Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 1 63, 

ui Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the gift of 
miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of eloquence, 
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the hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world . 125 The 
archbishop or metropolitan was empowered by the laws VIL Pll . 
to summon the suffragan bishops of his province ; to 
revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare assemMes - 
their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who were 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdiction, convened the numerous assembly of their dependent 
bishops. But the convocation of great and extraordinary synods was 
the prerogative of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies 
of the church required this decisive measure, he despatched a peremp- 
tory summons to the bishops or the deputies of each province, with 
an order for the use of post-horses and a competent allowance for 
the expenses of their journey. At an early period, when 
Constantine was the protector rather than the proselyte of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy to the council of 
Arles ; in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and 
of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in their native 
tongue on the common interest of the Latin or Western church . 126 
Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, 
by their final sentence, the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt 
on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; the ecclesiastics of 
every rank, and sect, and denomination have been computed at two 
thousand and forty-eight persons ; 127 the Greeks appeared in person; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the legates of the 
Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, was 
frequently honoured by the presence of the emperor. Leaving his 
guards at the door, he seated himself (with the permission of the 
council) on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty ; and while he influenced the 

m The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, has made 
some fundamental regulations concerning synods, metropolitans, and primates. The 
Nioene canons have been variously tortured, abused, interpolated, or forged, according 
to the interest of the clergy. The Suburbicarvm churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to 
the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement controversy. (See 
ftirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. 1-238.) 

m We have only thirty-three or forty -seven episcopal subscriptions j but Ado, a 
writer indeed of small account, reckons six hundred bishops in the council of Arles. 
Tillemont, Mem. Ecolcs. tom. vi. p. 422. 

127 See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and Beausobre, Hist, du Manichcisme, tom. L 
p. 529. The name of bishop, which is given by Eutychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics 
(Anual. tom. i. p. 440, vers. Pocock), must be extended far beyond the limits of m 
orthodox or even episcopal ordination. 
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debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
of the successors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and as gods upon earth . 128 Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate had 
been treated by the Roman princes who adopted the policy of 
Augustus. Within the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator 
of the vicissitudes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. The 
fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their dignity with 
more decent pride, and sometimes opposed with a manly spirit the 
wishes of their sovereign. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which 
disgraced these ecclesiastical synods ; and the catholic world has 
unanimously submitted 129 to the mfattible decrees of the general 
councils . 130 


128 See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 6-21. Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclesiastic ues, 
tom. vi. p. 669-759. 

129 Saucimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, quae a quatuor Sanctis ConeiHis .... 
expositor sunt aut firmatac. IViedictarum enim quatuor synodorum dogmata sieut 
sanctas Scripturas et regulas sicut leges observamus. Justinian, Xovoll. cxxxi 
Beveridge (ad Pandect, proleg. p. 2) remarks that the emperors never made new law? 
in ecclesiastical matters; and Giannone observes, in a very different spirit, that they 
gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils. , Istoria Civile di Xapoli, tom. i. 
p. 136, 

130 See the article Concile in the Encyclopedic, tom. iii. p, 668-679, edition do 
Lucques. The author, M. le docteur Bouehaud, has discussed, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Gallican church, the principal questions which relate to the form and 
constitution of general, national, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, 
p. xvi.) have reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult their immense 
compilation seldom depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Persecution of Heresy. — The Schism of the Donatists.— The Arian Con- 
troversy.— Athanasius.— Distracted State of the Church and Empire 
under Constantine and his Sons. — Toleration of Paganism. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory oi 
a prince who indulged their passions and promoted their interest. 
Constantine gave them security, wealth, honours, and revenge ; and 
the support of the orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, the 
great charter of toleration, had confirmed to each individual of the 
Roman world the privilege of choosing and professing his own reli- 
gion. But this inestimable privilege was soon violated: with the 
knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted 
and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dispute Ms opinions or 
to oppose his commands, were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy ; and that a seasonable application of moderate severities 
might save those unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting 
condemnation* Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers 
and teachers of the separated congregations from any share of the 
rewards and immunities which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist under 
the cloud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was immediately 
followed by an edict which announced their total destruction . 1 After 
a preamble filled with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates their public 
property to the use either of the revenue or of the catholic church. 
The sects against whom the Imperial severity was directed appear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ,* the Montanists of 
Phrygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; the 
Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy of repentance ; 
the Marcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading banners the 
various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and per- 
haps the Manichseans, who had recently imported from Persia a more 


Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. e. S3, 64, 66, 66* 
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artful composition of Oriental and Christian theology . 2 The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect. Some 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops 
who had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the rights of 
humanity. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the 
spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned the Manichseans 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate inquiry into 
the nature of their religious principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learning and moderation he 
justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was probably igno- 
rant . 3 The emperor was soon convinced that he had too hastily 
proscribed the orthodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
Novatians, who had dissented from the church in some articles of 
discipline which were not perhaps essential to salvation. By a par- 
ticular edict he exempted them from the general penalties of the 
law ; 4 allowed them to build a church at Constantinople ; respected 
the miracles of their saints; invited their bishop, Acesius, to the 
council of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a familiar jest, which from the mouth of a sovereign must have 
been received with applause and gratitude . 5 

The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the throne 
African Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had 

controversy, submitted Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adapted 
to edify an imperfect proselyte. He learned with sur- 
prise that the provinces of that great country, from the confines of 
Gyrene to the Columns of Hercules, were distracted with religious 


2 After some examination of the various opinions of Tillemont, Beausobre, Larduer, 
&c., I am convinced that Manes did not propagate his sect, even in Persia, before the 
year 270. It is strange that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have penetrated 
so rapidly into the African provinces; yet I cannot easily reject the edict of Diocletian 
against tne Manichseans, which may be found in Baronins. (Annal. Eccl. A.n. 287.) 

3 Constantinus eaiin, cum limatius superstitionum qusereret sectas, Manichaeorum 
et similium, &c. Ammian. xv. 13. Strategius, who from this commission obtained 
the surname of Mmonianus, was a Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of the 
counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Vales, 
ad locum Ammian. 

4 Cod. Theod. 1. xvi tit, v. leg, 2. As the general law is not inserted in the 
Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 488, the sects which it had con- 

demned were already extinct. 

' & Sozomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10, These historians have been suspected, 
but I think without reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The unperor 
said to the bishop, “ Acesius, take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself.” Most 
of the Christian sects have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of AccsiuS, 
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discord . 6 The source of the division was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence 
of the ecclesiastical thrones of the West. Csecilian and Majorinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa ; and the death of the latter 
soon made room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and appa- 
rent virtues, was the firmest support of his party. The advantage 
which Caecilian might claim from the priority of his ordination was 
destroyed by the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had 
been performed, without expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
Numidia. The authority of these bishops, who, to the number of 
seventy, condemned Caecilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is again 
weakened by the infamy of some of their personal characters ; and 
by the female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
ceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council . 7 The bishops 
of the contending factions maintained, with equal ardour and obsti- 
nacy, that their adversaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 
by the odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers 
of Diocletian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
story of this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred that the late 
persecution had embittered the zeal, without reforming the manners, 
of the African Christians. That divided church was incapable of 
affording an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried 
in five successive tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the final sentence, 
lasted above three years, A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
the Praetorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the report of two 
episcopal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
councils of Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment of Con- 
stantine himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the 
cause of Caecilian ; and lie was unanimously acknowledged by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers as the true and lawful primate of 
Africa. The honours and estates of the church were attributed to 

6 The best materials for this part of ecclesiastical history may bo found in tlio 
edition of Optatus Milevitanus, published (Parts, 1700) by M. Dupin, who has enriched 
it with critical notes, geographical discussions, original records, and an accurate 
abridgment of the whole controversy, M. do Tillemont has bestowed on the Donntists 
the greatest part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.): and I am indebted to him for an 
ample collection of all the passages of his favourite St. Augustin which relate to those 
heretics. 

* Schisma igitur illo tempore eonfus® mulieris iracundia peporit; ambitus nutrivitj 
avaritia roboravit. Optatus, l.i. c. 19. The language of Purpurius is that of a 
furious madman. Dicitur te necasse filios sororis turn duos. Purpurius respondit: 
Putas me torreri h te . . . oceidi ; et occido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta ConciL 
CSrteasis, ad calc. Optat, p. 274, When Csecilian was invited to an assembly of 
bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to his accomplices, “ Let him come 
hither to receive our imposition of hands, and we will break his head by way of 
penance.” Optat, 1. i. c. 1,9. 
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his suffragan bishops, and it was not without difficulty that Constan- 
tine was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that the credulity of the 
emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his favourite Osius. 
The influence of falsehood and corruption might procure the con- 
demnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. 
Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate 
dispute, might he numbered among the transient evils of a despotic 
administration, which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a place 
in history, was productive of a memorable schism, which 

Schism of the \ t „ . „ . - , , - ' 

Donatists, afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to 
refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from the civil and 
religious communion of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind who had embraced the impious party of Ceecilian, 
and of the Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops of Europe 
and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and schism ; and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined to the 
chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and discipline. This rigid theory 
was supported by the most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they 
acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of the East, 
they carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism 8 and ordination ; 
as they rejected the validity of those which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a public penance 
before they could be admitted to the communion of the Donatists. 
If they obtained possession of a church which had been used by their 
Catholic adversaries, they purified the unhallowed building with the 
same jealous care which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar (which 

8 The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wise and moderate 
practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, however, had the advantage of main- 
taining the sentiment of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive church. 
Vincentius Lirinensis (p. 332, ap. Tillemont, Me'm. Eccl^s. tom. vi. p, IBS) has ex- 
plained why the Donatists are eternally burning with the Devil, while St, Cyprian 
reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ. 
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was commonly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and cast the 
Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance of ignominy 
which could provoke and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
tions . 9 Notwithstanding this irreconcileable aversion, the two parties, 
who were mixed and separated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
language and manners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
and worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the 
empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, particularly 
in Numidia, their superior numbers; and four hundred bishops 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. But the invincible 
spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals : and the bosom 
of their schismatical church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
part of the Donatist bishops followed the independent standard of the 
Maximianists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
had marked out continued to deviate from the great society of man- 
kind. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could affirm, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preserved only in a few nameless vil- 
lages of the Caesarean Mauritania . 10 

The schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more 
diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively The Trini- 
penctrated into every part of the Christian world. The trovTrsy, 11 ’ 
former was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse of free- 
dom ; the latter was a high and mysterious argument, derived from 
the abuse of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that of 
Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the Romans 
and barbarians were deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. The historian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
withdraw the veil of the sanctuary, and to deduce the progress of 
reason and faith, of error and passion, from the school of Plato to the 
decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation or by the 
traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt , 11 had ven- The miQm 
hired to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When Before 0, 
he had elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of christ * m 

9 See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91-100. 

10 Tillemont, Mdm. Rccleaiastiqu.es, tom, vi. part i. p. 253. He laughs at their 
partial credulity. He revered Augustin, the great doctor of the system of predes- 
tination. 

n Plato iEgyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et catlestia aceipe- 
ret. Cicero de Finibus, v. 29. The Egyptians might still preserve the traditional 
creed of the patriarchs. Josephus has persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
Plato derived a part of his knowledge from the Jews; but this vain opinion cannot he 
reconciled with the obscure state and unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
scriptures whre not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than one hundred years 
after the death of Plato. See Marshain, Canon, Chrcz\ p. 144. Le Clerc, BpistoL 
Critic, vri, p. 177-194. 
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the first self-existent, necessary cause of the universe, the Athenian 
sage was incapable of conceiving hoiv the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and successive ideas which 
compose the model of the intellectual world ; how a Being purely 
incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and mould with a plastic 
hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeble 
powers of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the divine 
nature under the threefold modification — of the first cause, the 
reason, or Logos , and the soul or spirit of the universe. 

e ogos jg. g p Qet j ca j i ma gi na tion sometimes fixed and animated 
these metaphysical abstractions ; the three archical or original prin- 
ciples were represented in the Platonic system as three Gods, united 
with each other by a mysterious and ineffable generation ; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the more accessible character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Such appear to have been the secret doctrines which 
were cautiously whispered in the gardens of the Academy; and 
which, according to the more recent disciples of Plato, could not be 
perfectly understood till after an assiduous study of thirty years . 12 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over Asia and Egypt the 
taught in language and learning of Greece; and the theological 
the school of system of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps 
Before with some improvements, in the celebrated school of 
Christ, 300. ^i exan( j r j a i 3 ^ numerous colony of Jews had been in- 
vited, by tbe favour of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital 1,1 
While the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a 
more liberal spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation . 15 They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian sage. But their 
national pride would have been mortified by a fair confession of their 
former poverty : and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance 
of their ancestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen 

The modem guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Platonic system are 
Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. 568-620), Basnage (Hist, des duifs, 1. iv. c. 4, 
p. 53-86), Le Clerc (Epist, Crit. vii. p. 194-209), and Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. 
tom. i. p. 675-706). As the learning of these writers was equal, and their intention 
different, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and cer- 
tainty from their agreement. 

13 Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p, 1349-1357. The Alexandrian school is 
celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii. [p. 794, ed. Casaub.]') and Ammianus (xxii. 16). 

14 Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xh. c. 1, 3. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 1. vii. e. 7. 

15 For the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see Eusebius, Prseparat. Evangel, viii. 9, 
10, According to Philo, the Therapeutse studied philosophy ; and Brucker has 
proved (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 787) that they gave tho preference to that o i 
Plato, 
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from their Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, a philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays Befor6 
the style and sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced Christ ’ l0 °* 
by the Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon . 16 A similar 
union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy distinguishes 
the works of Philo, which were composed, for the most part, under 
the reign of Augustus . 17 The material soul of the universe 18 might 
offend the piety of the Hebrews ; but they applied the character of 
the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son 
of God was introduced upon earth, under a visible and even human 
appearance, to perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal Cause . 19 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
school of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and p evealed by 
Greeks, were insufficient to establish the truth of a mysterious 
doctrine, which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational A * D * 97 ‘ 
mind. A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exer- 
cise a lawful dominion over the faith of mankind : and the theology 
of Plato might have been for ever confounded with the philosophical 
visions of the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the name and 
divine attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celestial 


16 See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom. ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom 
of Solomon was received by many of the fathers as the work of that monarch; and 
although rejected by the protestants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, 
with the rest of the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent. 

*7 The Platonism of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, is proved beyond a 
doubt by Lo Clerc (Kpist. Grit. viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Ilist. des Juifs, 1. iv. 
c. 5) has clearly ascertained that the theological works of Philo were composed before 
the death, and most probably before the birth, of Christ. 11 In such a time of darkness 
the knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. 
s. i, c. i. p. 12. 

18 Mens agitat molem, et magno se corporc misect . 

Besides this material soul, Cudworfch has discovered (p, 562) in Amelias, Porphyry, 
Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual hypercosmian soul of 
the universe. But this double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, 
os an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

l& Petav. Dogmata Thoologiea, tom. ii. 1. viii. c, 2, p. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. 
Nieen, s. i. c. 1, p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abused by the Arians, was freely 
adopted in the Christian theology, Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16) has a remarkable 
and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of God 
and the actions of Jehovah, he concludes: Scilicet tit ha*c de filio Dei non credenda 
fuisse, si non scripta essent ; fortasse non credenda de Patre licet scripta. b 


a Scarcely before the birth of Christ, 
Philo was one of the ambassadors to 
Caligula in a.t>. 40; and though he was 
an old man at that time, we cannot place 
his birth much earlier than b,c. 20. See 
Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. i, p. 25; Smith’s 


Diet, of Greek and Rom. Biogr, vol, iii* 
p. 310.— S. 

b Tertullian is here arguing against the 
Patripassians; those who asserted that the 
Father was born of the Virgin, died, mid 
was buried.— M. 
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pen of the last and most sublime of the Evangelists . 20 The Christian 
Revelation, which was consummated under the reign of Nerva, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made all tilings, and 
for whom all things had been made, was incarnate in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been born of a virgin, and suffered 
death on the cross. Besides the general design of fixing on a per- 
petual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, 
rhe e won- which disturbed the peace of the primitive church . 21 
Docetes. I. The faith of the Ebionites , 22 perhaps of the Nazarenes , 23 
was gross and imperfect. They revered Jesus as the greatest of the 
prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue and power. They 
ascribed to his person and to his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everlasting 
kingdom of the promised Messiah . 24 Some of them might confess 
that he was born of a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the Logos, or Son of God, 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St. John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by Justin 
Martyr with less severity than they seem to deserve, 2& formed a very 
inconsiderable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, 
who were distinguished by the epithet of Docetes , deviated into the 
contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the Logos , they readily conceived that the 

20 The Platonists admired the beginning of tho Gospel of St. John, as containing an 
exact transcript of their own principles. Augustin do Civitat. Dei, x. 20. Amelius 
apud Cyril, ad vers. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. But in tho third and fourth centuries the 
Platonists of Alexandria might improve their Trinity by the secret study of the 
Christian theology. 

21 See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichcisme, tom. i, p. 377. The Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Johu is supposed to have been published about seventy years after the 
death of Christ. 

ai The sentiments of the Ebionites arc fairly stated by Mosheim (p. 331) and JLe 
Ciere (Hist. Ecelds. p. 335). The Clementines, published among the apostolical 
Fathers, are attributed by the critics to one of these sectaries. 

33 Stanch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol, c. 2), insist on the ortho- 
doxy of the Nazarenes; which appeal's less pure and certain in the eyes of Mosheim 
(p. 330). 

24 The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have always been a stumbling- 
block to the Jews. “Bens , . . contraries coloribus Messiam depinxerat; futurue erat 
“ Judex, Pastor,;’ Sep. See Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8, 19, 53-76, 
■192-234. But this objection has obliged the believing Christians to lnt up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom, 

25 Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144, See Le Clerc, Hist.Bcclds 
p. 615. Bull, and his editor Grabs (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. e, 7, and Appendix), 
attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin ; but th ei r violent eoi * 
reefcion of the text is rejected Oven by the Benedictine editors. 
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brightest or Emanation of the Deity, might assume the out- 
ward shape and visible appearances of a mortal f C) but they vainly 
pretended that the imperfections of matter are incompatible with 
the purity of a celestial substance. While the blood of Christ yet 
smoked on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin , 87 he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses of his 
enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of Pilate had 
wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to expire 
on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from the dead . 28 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda- 
mental principle of the theology of Plato encouraged the M lerioug 
learned proselytes of the second and third centuries to nature of ^ 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising disco- 
veries of the Christian revelation. The respectable name of Plato 
was used by the orthodox , 29 and abused by the heretics , 30 as the 
common support of truth and error : the authority of his skilful com- 
mentators and the science of dialectics were employed to justify the 
remote consequences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence 
of the inspired writers. The same subtle and profound questions con- 
cerning the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality 
of the three divine persons of the mysterious Triad , or Trinity * 1 


28 The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their Trinity from the 
Yalentmians and Marcionites, See Beausobre, Hist. clu Manich&sme, 1. iii. c. 5, 7. 

27 Non dignum eat ox utero credere Deum, et Benin Christum .... non dignum 
est ut tanta ma jest as per sordes et squalores mulieria transire eredatur. The Gnostics 
asserted the impurity of matter and of marriage ; and they were scandalised by the 
gross interpretations of the fathers, and oven of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
tom. ii. p. 523. 

2B Apostolis adhuo in sooculo superstitibus apud Judiram Christi sanguine recente, 
et phantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelerius thinks (Patres Apostol. tom, ii, 
p. 24) that those who will not allow the Dooctes to have arisen in the time of the 
Apostles may with equal reason deny that the sun shines at noonday. These Docetes, 
who formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were so called, because 
they granted only a seemmj body to Christ, 

93 Some proofs of the respect which the Christians entertained for the person and 
doctrine of Plato may be found in Be la Motho le Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &c., edit, 
1757; and Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. iv. p. 2U, 70, &c. 

30 Doleo bona fide, Platonem omnium haireticorum condimentarium factum. Ter- 
tullian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Bogm. Theolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2) shows that 
this was a general complaint. Beausobre (tom. i, 1. iii. c. 9, 10) has deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic principles; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those 
principles were blended with the Oriental philosophy (Brucker, tom, i. p 1356), the 
sentiment of Beausobre may be reconciled with the opinion of Moaheim (General His- 
tory of the Church, vol. i, p. 37). 

3 * If Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (see Dupin, Biblioth&que Eccldsiastique, tom, 
i. p. 66), was the first who employed the word Triad, Trinity, that abstract term 
which was already familiar to the schools of philosophy, must have been introduced 
into the theology of the Christians after the middle of the second century. 

’ VOL. ai. £ 
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were agitated in the philosophical and in the Christian schools ol 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of the professors and of their 
disciples was satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great Athanasius himself, 
has candidly confessed 32 that, whenever he forced his understanding 
to meditate on the divinity of the Logos , his toilscme and unavailing 
efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was he of 
expressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable disproportion 
between the size of the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our experi- 
mental knowledge. But as soon as we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positive 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from 
the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable 
weight, the philosophic and the theological disputant ; but we may 
observe two essential and peculiar circumstances which discrimi- 
nated the doctrines of the catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic school. 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education and 
zeal of the curious disposition, might silently meditate, and temperately 
Christiana, discuss in the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan- 
dria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical science. The lofty spe- 
culations, which neither convinced the understanding nor agitated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were carelessly overlooked by 
the idle, the busy, and even the studious part of mankind . 33 But 
after the Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the Christians, the mysterious 
system was embraced by a numerous and increasing multitude in 
every province of the Roman world. Those persons who, from their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, who were 
the least exercised in the habits of abstract reasoning, aspired to 
contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature : and it is the boast 

38 Athanasius, tom. i, p, 808, His expressions have an uncommon energy; and as 
he was writing to monks, there could not be any occasion for him to affect a rational 
language. 

33 In a treatise which professed to explain the opinions of the ancient philosophers 
concerning the nature of the gods, we might expect to discover the theological Trinity 
of Plato. But Cicero very honestly confessed that, though he had translated the 
Timanis, he could never understand that mysterious dialogue. See Hieronym. prm£ 
&d l xii. in Isaiam, tom. v. p. 154 ftom. iv. p. ,494, ed. Vallars.j. 
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of Tertullian 34 that a Christian mechanic could readily answer such 
questions as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. Where 
the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be cal- 
culated as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness may perhaps 
be measured by the degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hour, became the most serious business of the present, and the 
most useful preparation for a future, life. A theology which it was 
incumbent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it 
might be dangerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold indif- 
ference of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejudices of sense and experience. The Christians, who abhorred 
the gross and impure generation of the Greek mythology , 35 were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
relations. The character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subor- 
dination to the voluntary author of his existence ; 30 but as the act of 
generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be sup- 
posed to transmit the properties of a common nature , 37 they durst not 
presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration of the Son of an 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after the death of 
Christ, the Christians of Bithynia declared before the tribunal of Pliny 
that they invoked him as a god : and his divine honours have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
assume the name of his disciples . 38 Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have engaged them to assert the equal and ab- 
solute divinity of the Logos , if their rapid ascent towards the throne 

34 Tertullian. in Apolog. c. 46. See Bayle, Dictiommire, au mot; Bimnidc. His 
remarks on the presumption of Tertullian are profound and interesting. 

35 Lactantius, iv. 8. Yet the Probate, or Prolatio , which the most orthodox divines 
borrowed without scruple from the Valentinians, and illustrated by the comparisons 
of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays, &c., either meant nothing, or favoured 
a material idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 548. 

36 Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed his being 
to the mill of the Father. See Clarke’s Scripture Trinity, p. 280-287. On the other 
hand, Athanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to 
deny* The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction of 
a preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. L vi, c. 8, p, 587- 
603. 

37 See Petav, Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. ii. c. 10, p, 159. 

38 Carmenque Chiisto quasi Deo dicere secum invicem, Plin. Epist. x, 97. The 
sense of Pens, %to$, Btehim, in the ancient languages, is critically examined by Le 
Clerc (ArsCritica, p. 150-156), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent 
creature is ably defended by the Socinian Emlyn (Tracts, p. 29- 36, 51-145). 

K 2 
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of heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by the apprehension 
of violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced 
in the minds of the Christians by these opposite tendencies may be 
observed in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age and before the origin of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their suffrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by the ortho- 
dox and by the heretical parties; and the most inquisitive critics 
have fairly allowed that, if they had the good fortune of possessing 
the catholic verity, they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory language . 39 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance which 
distinguished the Christians from the Platonists : the second 
was the authority of the church. The disciples of philo- 
sophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and their 
respect for the sentiments of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute which they offered to superior reason. But the Christians 
formed a numerous and disciplined society ; and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictly exercised over the minds of 
the faithful. The loose wanderings of the imagination were gradu- 
ally confined by creeds and confessions ; 40 the freedom of private 
judgment submitted to the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of 
a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the 
episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy every act of oppression adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual 
rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 
avarice. A metaphysical argument became the cause or 
ftC 1 ns * pretence of political contests ; the subtleties of the Platonic 
school were used as the badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated their respective tenets was enlarged or magnified by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas 


39 See Daiil4, de Usu Patrum, and Le Clere, Bibliotbbque Univei'selle, tom. x. 
p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Nicene fathers was the object, or at least 
has been the effect, of the stupendous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. 
tom. ii.): nor has the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 
Bull.* 

40 The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. See Bull 
(Judicium Eccles. Cathol.), who tries to prevent Epxscopius from deriving any advan- 
tage from this observation. 


a Dr. Burton's wovk on the doctrine of by those who wish to obtain clear ration? 
the Aute-Nicene fathers must be consulted on this subject.— M. 
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and Sabellius laboured to confound the Father with the iSon 9 * 1 the 
orthodox party might be excused if they adhered more strictly and 
more earnestly to the distinction ihan to the equality of the divine 
persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an object of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt, the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle hut steady motion toward the 
contrary extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves 
the use of the terms and definitions which had been censured in the 
mouth of the sectaries . 48 x\fter the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was 
revived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of religious discord 
was rapidly communicated from the schools to the clergy, the people, 
the province, and the East. The abstruse question of the eternity 
of the Logos was agitated in ecclesiastic conferences and ^ 
popular sermons; and the heterodox opinions of Aldus 43 
were soon made public by his own zeal and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the learning and 
blameless life of that eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, 
had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne . 44 His competitor Alexander assumed the office of 
his judge. The important cause was argued before him ; and if at 
first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence 
as an absolute rule of faith . 45 The undaunted presbyter, who pre- 
sumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated from 
the communion of the church. But the pride of Arius was supported 
by the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned among his im- 
mediate followers two bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve 
deacons, and (what may appear almost incredible) seven hundred 


41 The heresies of Praxeas, Sabellius, &c., are accurately explained by Mosbeim 
(p. 4-25, 680-714). Praxeas, who came to Borne about the end of the second century, 
deceived, for some time, the simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of 
the angry Tertullian. 

42 Socrates acknowledges that the heresy of Arius proceeded from his strong desire 
to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opposite to that of Sabellius. 

43 The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers of his first prose- 
lytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphanius (tom. i. Haerea. Ixix. 3, p. 729 
[ed, Paris, 1622]), and we cannot but regret that he should soon forget the historian, 
to assume the task of controversy. 

44 See Philostorgius (l. i. c. 3), and Godefroy’s ample Commentary. Yet the credi- 
bility of Philostorgius is lessoned, in the eyes of the orthodox, by his Arianism; and 
in those of rational critics, by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance, 

45 Sozomen (1. i, c. 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, and even ignorant, in the 
beginning of the controversy; while Socrates (1. i. c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dis- 
pute to the vain curiosity of his theological speculations. Dr. Jortin (Kemarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 178) has censured, with his usual freedom, to con- 
duct of Alexander; woot fyyw l%x#>rtrxt «... hpum <f>pamv Ix2a*w*» 
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virgins. A large majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
or favour his cause ; and their measures were conducted by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates ; and by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of a statesman 
without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia 
were opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention of the prince 
and people was attracted by this theological dispute ; and the deci- 
M _ sion, at the end of six years , 46 was referred to the supreme 
authority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
Three exposed to public debate, it might be observed that the 
theTHmty human understanding was capable of forming three distinct, 
though imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of these systems, in 
a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and error . 47 
Arianism ^ According to the first hypothesis, which was maintained 
by Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a dependent and 
spontaneous production, created from nothing by the will of the 
Father. The Son, by whom all things were made , 48 had been be- 
gotten before all worlds, and the longest of the astronomical periods 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration ; yet this duration was not infinite , 49 and there had been a 
time which preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos . On this 
only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfused his ample 
spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible image of 
invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath his 
feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only with 
a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were 
invested with the titles of Caesar or Augustus , 50 he governed the 
universe in obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. In 

46 The flames of Arianism might burn for some time in secret; but there is reason 
to believe that they burst out with violence as -early as the year 31 9. Tillemont, Mdm. 
Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 774-780. 

47 Quid credidit ? Certe, aut tria nomina audiens tres Deos esse credidit, et idolo- 
laira effectus estj aut in tribus vocabulis trinomincm credens Deum, in Sabellii hajresim 
incurrit; aut edoctus ab Arianis tinum esse vemm Deurn Patrera, filium et spiritum 
sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra hacc quid credere potuerit nescio. EQeronym. 
adv. Luciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. Vallars.]. Jerom reserves for the last the 
orthodox system, which is more complicated and difficult. 

48 As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually introduced among 
the Christians (Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 165-215), the dignity of the workman very 
naturally rose with that of the work. 

4> The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276-280) could digest an 
eternal generation from an infinite cause. 

50 ^ This profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the primitive fathers, 
particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus and his sonj and 
it is alleged, without censure, by Bull himself. See Defeiis. Fid, Nicen, sect. iii. c. 5 
No. 4. 
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the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed all the inherent, incommu- 
nicable perfections which religion and philosophy appro- 
priate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds 1 eum ’ 
or substances, three co-equal and co-eternal beings, composed the 
Divine Essence ; 51 and it would have implied contradiction that any 
of them should not have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
exist . 52 The advocates of a system which seemed to establish three 
independent Deities attempted to preserve the unity of the First 
Cause, so conspicuous in the design and order of the world, by the 
perpetual concord of their administration and the essential agreement 
of their will. A faint resemblance of this unity of action may be 
discovered in the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
which disturb their harmony proceed only from the imperfection and 
inequality of their faculties : but the omnipotence which is guided 
by infinite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of choosing the same 
means for the accomplishment of the same ends. III. Sabellian . m 
Three beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their 
existence, possess all the divine attributes in the most perfect degree, 
who are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
to each other and to the whole universe, irresistibly force themselves 
on the astonished mind as one and the same Being , 53 who, in the 
economy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
under different forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
By this hypothesis a real substantial trinity is refined into a trinity of 
names and abstract modifications that subsist only in the mind which 
conceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, but an attribute ; 
and it is only in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can be 
applied to the eternal reason which was with God from the begin- 
ning, and by which , not by whom , all things were made. The incarna- 
tion of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 
Wisdom, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the man 
Jesus. Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we are 
surprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
begun, and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our 
adoration eludes our inquiry. 54 , 

41 See Cudworth’s Intellectual System, p. 559, 579, This dangerous hypothesis was 
countenanced by the two Gregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, 
John of Damascus, &c. See Oudworth, p. 603, Le Clerc, Biblioth&que Universelle, 
tom. xviii. p. 97-103. 

62 Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Liberis verbis loquun* 
fcur philosophi .... Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tria prmcipia, duos vel ires Decs, 
De Civitat, Dei, x. 23. 

53 Boethius, who was deeply versed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, explains 
the unity of the Trinity by the indifference of the three persons. See the judicious 
remains of Le Clerc, Biblioth&que Choisie, tom, xvi. p. 225, &e. 

u If the Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they wore driven down another 
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If the bishops of the council of Nice 55 had been permitted to 
Council of f°^ ow ^ ie unbiassed dictates of their conscience, Arius and 
An e, 325 assoc ^ a ^ es could scarcely have flattered themselves with 

* the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in favour of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most popular opinions of 
the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived the danger of their 
situation, and prudently assumed those modest virtues which, in the 
fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or even 
praised, except by the weaker party. They recommended the exer- 
cise of Christian charity and moderation, urged the incomprehen- 
sible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any terms or 
definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and offered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion, and anxiously 
sought for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, the rejection of 
which might involve the Arians in the guilt and consequences of 
heresy. A letter was publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which 
rho no- their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed 
moousion. fch at the admission of the IIomoousion, or Consubstantial, 
a word already familiar to the Platon ists, was incompatible with the 
principles of their theological system. The fortunate opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of 
the synod, and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose , 50 they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, to 
cut off the head of the hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice, and has 
been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the Christian 
faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the 

precipice into the confession that the Father was born of a virgin, that he had suffered 
on the cross; and thus deserved the odious epithet of Patri-passians, with which they 
were branded by their adversaries. See the invectives of TertuUiau against Pruxoas 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim (p. 423, 681): and Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii 
c. 6, p. 533, 

w The trapsactions of the council of Nice are related by tho ancients, not only in u 
partial, but m a very imperfect manner. Such a picture as Fra Paolo would have 
drawn can never be recovered; but such rude sketches as have been traced by the 
pencil oPbigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds, tom, vi. 
P* in b© Clerc (Bibliothhque Universelle, tom, x, p. 435-454), 

! We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, 1. iii. cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this 
curious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt Patres, quod viderunt adversaries cssc 
tormionu; ut tanquam evaginato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum nefandee caput hsereseos 
amputaront.® x 

a In the Benedictine edition of Ambrose sariis esse formi lini ; ut tanquam evaginato 
(c. 15 , not cap. ult.) the passage runs ab ipsis gladio ipsorum nefandic caput 
thus Hoc verbum in tractatu, Fidei po- kereseos amputareuV # — S, 
suerunt Patres, quia id vidorunt adver- 
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Protestant churches. But if the same word had not served to stig- 
matize the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was intro- 
duced into the orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the 
Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural or revealed 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the common cause in- 
clined them to join their numbers and to conceal their differences 5 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Homoousion , which either party was free to interpret according to 
their peculiar tenets. The Sahellian sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged the council of Antioch 57 to prohibit this cele- 
brated term, had endeared it to those theologians who entertained a 
secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints ox- the Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who 
supported with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
consider the expression of substance as if it had been synonymous 
with that of nature ; and they ventured to illustrate their meaning 
by affirming that three men, as they belong to the same common 
species, are consubstantial or homoousian to each other. 58 This pure 
and distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites the 
divine persons and, on the other, by the pre-eminence of the 
Father, which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible w r ith the 
independence of the Son. 60 Within these limits the almost invisible 
and tremulous hall of orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate* On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the heretics and the 
daemons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy wan- 
derer. But as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit 

57 See Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. e. i. p. 25-30. IIo thinks it his duty to 
reconcile two orthodox synods. 

58 According to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. u That 77o- 

moomirn means of one substance in kind, hath been shown by Petavius, Cureellasus, 

t{ Cud worth, Le Clerc, &c., and to prove it would be actum agere.*' This is the just 
remark of Dr, Jortirx (vol ii. p. 212), who examines the Arian controversy with learn- 
ing, candour, and ingenuity. 

69 See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. 1G, p. 453, &c,), Cudworth (p. 550), 
Bull (sect. iv. p, 285-200, edit, Grab,). The or mmminccsHv, is perhaps 

the deepest and darkest corner of the whole theological abyss. 

6U The third section of Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Faith, which some of his 
antagonists have called nonsense, and others heresy, is consecrated to the supremacy 
of the Father. 
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of the war rather than on the importance of the controversy, the 
heretics who degraded were treated with more severity than those 
who annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcileable opposition to the impious madness of the 
Arians , 61 but he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism of 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last he was compelled to with- 
draw himself from his communion, he continued to mention with an 
ambiguous smile the venial errors of his respectable friend . 62 

The authority of a general council, to which the Arians them- 
selves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 

A rfari creeds. - . - . _ x . 

banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word Homoousion , which essentially contributed, notwithstanding 
some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain and perpe- 
tuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The Consub- 
statitialists, who by their success have deserved and obtained the title 
of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were 
destitute of any certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cunning 
of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their rever- 
ence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human 
and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a theological 
faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord and incon- 
stancy, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen different 
models of religion , 63 and avenged the violated dignity of the church. 
The zealous Hilary , 64 who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the 
Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the ten provinces 
of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God . 65 

61 The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and his followers chose to com- 
pliment the Arians was that of Ariomnnites. 

62 Epiphanius, tom. i. Htores. lxxii. 4, p, 837. See the adventures of Marcellus, in 
Tillemont (Mdm. Eceles. tom. vii. p. 880-899). His work, in one book, of the Unity 
of God, was answered in the three books, which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a 
long and careful examination, Petavius (tom. ii, 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) bus reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 

63 Athanasius, in bis epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia and Rimini (tom. i. 
p. 886-905 [p. 735 seqq., ed. Bened.]), has given an ample list of Arian creeds, which 
has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the indefatigable Tillemont (Mem. 
EcclSs, tom. vi. p, 477). 

64 Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom, has delineated the just character of 
Hilary. To revise his text, to compose the annals of his life, and to justify his senti- 
ments and conduct, is the province of the Benedictine editors. 

65 Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte Asianos decern pro- 
vincise, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciunt. Atque utinam penitus neseirent t 
cum procliviore enim venii ignomrent qnam obtrectarent. Hilar, de Synodis. sive 
de Fide Orientalium, c. G3, p. 1186, edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel be- 
tween atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have been surprised in 
the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch. 
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The oppression which he had felt, the disorders of which he was the 
spectator and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
passions of his soul ; and in the following passage, of which I shall 
transcribe a few 1‘mes, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into 
the style of a Christian philosopher. “It is a thing,” says Hilary, 
“ equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds 
“ as opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
“ many sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us ; because 
“ we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
“ Homoousion is rejected, and received, and explained away by 
“ successive synods. The partial or total resemblance of the Father 
“ and of the Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
“ Every year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to describe 
“ invisible mysteries. We repent of what we have done, we defend 
“ those who repent, we anathematize those whom wc defended. We 
“ condemn either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
“ that of others ; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
“ have been the cause of each other’s ruin.” 66 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I 
should swell this theological digression by a minute ex- 

• ^ ^ » .Ari&n. sects* 

animation of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for 
the most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It 
is amusing enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, 
of a singular plant ; but the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, 
and of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust tie patience and 
disappoint the curiosity of the laborious student. One question, 
which gradually arose from the Arian controversy, may, however, be 
noticed, as it served to produce and discriminate the three sects who 
were united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1. If they were asked whether the Son was like 
unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in the nega- 
tive by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or indeed 
to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite difference 
between the Creator and the most excellent of his creatures. This 
obvious consequence was maintained by Aetius, 67 on whom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His restless 

06 Hilarius ad Constantium, L i. c, 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228.. This remarkable passage 
deserved the attention of Mr. Locke, who has transcribed it (vol, lii, p, 470) into the 
model of his new commonplace book. t . 

67 Philostorgius (1. iii. c. 15) the character and adventures of Aetms appear sin- 
gular enough, though they are carefully softened by the hand of a friend. The editor 
Godefroy (p. 158), who was more attached to his principles than to his author, has 
collected the odious circumstances which his various adversaries have preserved or 
invented- 
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and aspiring spirit urged him to try almost every profession of human 
life. He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, a 
travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theo- 
logian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius. 68 Armed with texts of 
Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
the subtle Aetius had acquired the fame of an invincible disputant, 
whom it was impossible either to silence or to convince. Such talents 
engaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to 
renounce and even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, 
and offended the piety of their most devoted followers. 2. The 
omnipotence of the Creator suggested a specious and respectful solu- 
tion of the likeness of the Father and the Son ; and faith might 
humbly receive what reason could not presume to deny, that the 
Supreme God might communicate his infinite perfections, and create 
a being similar only to himself. 69 These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had suc- 
ceeded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who occupied 
the principal thrones of the East. They detested, perhaps with 
some affectation, the impiety of Aetius ; they professed to believe, 
either without reserve or according to the Scriptures, that the Son 
was different from all other creatures, and similar only to the Father. 
But they denied that he was either of the same or of a similar sub- 
stance ; sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the use of the word substance, which seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar substance was 
the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia, 70 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 


68 According to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, Aetius 
had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and Eunomius had acquired more 
art and learning (Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 18). The confession and apology of Euno- 
mius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grsec. tom. viii p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces 
which have escaped. 

69 Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and Bull (p. 297\ there is one power, that 
of creation, which God cannot communicate to a creature. Estius, who so accurately 
defined the limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic 
divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclds, tom. xvii. p. 45. 

70 Sabinus (ap. Socrat 1. ii, c, 39) had copied the acts; Athanasius and Hilary have 
explained the divisions of this Arian synod; the other circumstances which are rela- 
tive to it are carefully collected by Baronins and Tillemont. 
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furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong excited 
between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently 
happens that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each other accidentally represent the most, opposite ideas, the 
observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any 
real and sensible distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as they were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. 
The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and 
faithful interpretation , 71 the Homoiousion may be reduced to a con- 
substantial sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and 
suspicious aspect ; and, as if darkness were congenial to theological 
disputes, the Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the language 
and manners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom Paith of 
of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the Pla- JJf* uSS tem 
tonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a church * 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions ; and, in the 
midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the doubt which is 
recommended by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined by 
religion. The inhabitants of the West were of a less inquisitive 
spirit ; their passions were not so forcibly moved by invisible objects, 
their minds were less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute ; 
and such was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that 
Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed . 72 The Latins had received the 
rays of divine knowledge through the dark and doubtful medium 
of a translation. The poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not always capable of affording just equivalents for the Greek 
teims, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy , 73 which had 
been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the church, to express the 

71 Fideli et pin intolligentift ... Do Synod, c. 77, p. 1193. In his short apologetical 
notes (first published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Chartres) he observes that he 
used this cautious expression, quia intelligerem et impiarn, p. 1206. Seep, 1146. 
Philostorgius, who saw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget 
the difference of the important diphthong. See in particular viii, 17, and Godelroy, 
p. 352. 

72 Testor Deum cooli atquo terras me cum neutrum audissem, semper tameu 
utrumque sonsisse. . . . Regenerate pridem et in episcopatu aliquantisper manens 
fidem Nicenam nunquam nisi exsukturus audivi. Hilar- de Synodis, c. xei. p, 1205. 
The Benedictines are persuaded that he governed the diocese of Poitiers several years 
before his exile. 

78 Seneca (Epist. Ivin.) complains that even the vb 2v of the Platonists (the ms m 
the bolder schoolmen) could not be expressed by a Latin noun. 
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mysteries of the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might introduce 
mto the Latin theology a long train of error or perplexity . 74 But as 
the western provincials had the good fortune of deriving their religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian pesti- 
lence approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season- 
able preservative of the Homoousion by the paternal care of the 
Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
Rimini, displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, which sur- 
passed in numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
posed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and Illyricum. From the first debates it appeared that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though they affected to ana- 
thematize the name and memory of Arius. But this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of dis- 
cipline; and the minority was conducted by Yalens and Ursacius, 
two bishops of Illyricum, vriio had spent their lives in the intrigues of 
courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By their arguments and 
negotiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and impor- 
tunity, rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate till the members had imprudently sub* 
scribed a captious creed, in which some expressions, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It 
was on this occasion that, according to Jerom, the world was sur- 
prised to find itself Arian . 75 But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
had no sooner reached their respective dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence, and the 
Homoousian standard, which had been shaken but not overthrown, 
-was more firmly replanted in all the churches of the West . 76 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revolu- 
tions, of those theological disputes which disturbed the peace of 

74 The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length gave to a 
numerical rather than a generical unity (see Petav. tom. ii. 1. iv.'c. 13, p. 424) was 
favoured hy the Latin language : nuts seems to excite the idea of substance, trinitm 
of qualities. ^ 

7 Ingemuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse miratus est. Hierunym. adv. Lucifer, 
tom. i. p. 145. [Tom. ii. p, 191, ed. Vallacs.] 

7 f Th® story .of the council of Rimini is very elegantly told by Sulpioius Severus 
(Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 419-430, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Jerom, in his dialogue 
against the. Lucifenans. The design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct oi 
the Latin bishops, who were deceived, and who repented 
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Christianity under the reigns of Constantine and of Ills sons. But 
as those princes presumed to extend their despotism over 
the faith, as well as over the lives and fortunes, of their 
subjects, the weight of their suffrage sometimes inclined Snlroverly 
the ecclesiastical balance : and the prerogatives of the King 
of Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an 
earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the indifference 
emperor continued for some time to view with cool and ?4e,° nst£m " 
careless indifference the object of the dispute. As he was AJ) *’ 324 * 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, 
he addressed to the contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle; 77 which may be ascribed with far greater 
reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman than to the 
dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subtle question concerning 
an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked by 
the bishop, and imprudently resolved by the presbyter. lie laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, 
and the same worship, should be divided by such inconsiderable 
distinctions; and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alex- 
andria the example of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain 
their arguments without losing their temper, and assert their freedom 
without violating their friendship. The indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign would have been, perhaps, the most effectual method 
of silencing the dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm possession of his own 
mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the Hisml) 
proselyte. He was provoked by the insults which had A,1> ' 325 - 
been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the real as -well as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief ; and he extin- 
guished the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls of the same palace, 

T Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 64-72. The principles of toleration and 
religious indifference contained in this epistle have given great offence to Baronius, 
Tillemont, See., who suppose that the emperor had some evil counsellor, either Satan 
or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jor tin’s Remarks, torn. ii. p. 183, a 


* Heiuichen (Excursus xi.) quotes with English clergyman venture to express his 
approbation the term “golden words,” regret that “the fine gold so soon became 
applied by Ziegler to this moderate and dim ” in the Christian church ?— M, 
tolerant letter of Constantine. May an 
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The presence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; liis 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person with a 
patient intrepidity which animated the valour of the combatants. Not- 
withstanding the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence 
and sagacity of Constantine , 78 a Roman general, whose religion 
might be still a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified 
to discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an 
article of faith. But the credit of his favourite Osius, who appears 
to have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in 
favour of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insinuation, that the 
same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant , 79 might exasperate him against their 
adversaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constantine ; and 
his firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine judgment of 
the synod must prepare themselves for an immediate exile, annihi- 
lated the murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of 
Csesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the Homoou- 
sion ; 80 and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebius 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile . 81 
lie erse nnpious Arius was banished into one of the remote 

cutefthe provinces of Illyricum ; his person and disciples were 
runs— landed, by law, with the odious name of Porphyrians ; his 
writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punishment 
was denounced against those in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and 
the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire his 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Christ . 82 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 


7& Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 13. 

79 Theodoret bas preserved (1. i. c. 20) an epistle from Constantine to the people of 
Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himself the public accuser of one of his 
subjects; he styles Eusebius l <rm woetw uks wpornros cvp^vervis ; and complains of 
his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

80 See in Socrates (1, i. c. 8), or rather in Theodoret (1. i. c. 12), an original letter 
of Eusebius of Csesarea, in which he attempts to justify his subscribing the Ho- 
moousion. The character of Eusebius has always been a problem j but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom, iii, p, 30-69) must 
entertain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop ot 
Csesarea. 

81 Athanasius, tom, i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed, Bened.]; Philostorgius, 1. i. 
c. 10; and Godefroy's Commentary, p. 41. 

84 Socrates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to the several 
cities, Constantine employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and comic 
raillery. 
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instead of principle, three years from the council of Ni<*e were scarcely 
elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, and the 
and even of indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which £artyf* x 
was secretly protected by his favourite sister. The exiles 328 * 331 
were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influence 
over the mind of Constantine, was restored to the episcopal throne, 
from which he had been ignominiously degraded. Arius himself 
was treated by the whole court with the respect which would have 
been due to an innocent and oppressed man. His faith was approved 
by the synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed impatient to 
repair his injustice, by issuing an absolute command that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Constan- 
tinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph of 
Arius, he expired ; and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had con- 
tributed more efficaciously than by their prayers to deliver the 
church from the most formidable of her enemies . 83 The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils; and were 
afterwards banished into distant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, received the rites of 
baptism from the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantine cannot be justified from the reproach of 
levity and weakness. But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the 
stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by the modest 
and specious professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he never 
perfectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, and persecuted 
Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark of 
the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his own reign . 84 

The sons of Constantine must have been admitted from their child* 
hood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in constat 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. 

Like him, they presumed to pronounce their judgment on 337 ’ 36l# 

83 We derive the original story from Athanasius (tom. i. p. 670), who expresses 
some reluctance to stigmatise the memory of the dead. He might exaggerate; hut 
the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and Constantinople would have rendered it 
dangerous to invent. Those who press the literal narrative of the death of Arius 
(his bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must make their option between poison 
and miracle* 

' * The change in the sentiments, or at least in the conduct, of Constantine, may be 
traced in Eusebius (in Yit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 23 , 1 . iv. c. 41), Socrates (1. i. c. 23-39), 
Sozomen (1. ii. c. 16-34), Theodore! (1. i. c. 14 - 34 ), and Philostorgms (L ii. c. 1-17). 
But the first of these writers was too near the scone of action, and the others were 
too remote from it. It is singular enough that the important task of continuing th*. 
history of the church should have been left for two laymen and a heretic. 

von. in. w* 
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mysteries into which they had never been regularly initiated : 85 and 
ihe fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great measure, 
on the sentiments of Constantius, who inherited the provinces of the 
East, and acquired the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his use the testament ot 
the deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occasion which had 
introduced him to the familiarity of a prince whose public counsels 
were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs and 
slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and the 
dangerous infection was communicated by the female attendants to 
the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband . 86 The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed towards the Eusebian 
faction was insensibly fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders ; and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased his 
inclination, as well as ability, to employ the arms of power in the 
cause of Arianism. While the two armies were engaged in the 
plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the 
chance of war, the son of Constantine passed the anxious moments in 
a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city. His spiritual 
comforter, Yalens, the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the 
most artful precautions to obtain such early intelligence as might 
secure either his favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of the battle ; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their affrighted master, 
Yalens assured him that the Gallic legions gave way ; and insinu- 
ated, with some presence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed to him by an angel. The grateful emperor ascribed his 
success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, whose 
faith had deserved the public and miraculous approbation of 
Heaven . 87 The Arians, who considered as their own the victory of 
Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his father . 88 Cyril, bishop 


85 Quia etiam turn catechuinenus sacramentum fidei merito videretur potuisse 
neseire. Sulp. Sever. Hist, Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 

86 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanas. tom. i. p. 813, 834 [tom. i, 
p. 289, ed. Bened. Patav. 1777]. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural 
enemies of the Son. Compare Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 3, with a certain genealogy in Oandide (ch. iv.), which ends with one of the first 
companions of Christopher Columbus. 

87 Sulpicius Severus in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, 406, 

88 Cyril (apud Baron. a.t>. 353, N°. 26) expressly observes that in the reign of 
Constantine the cross had been found in the bowels of the earth; but that it had 
appeared, in the reign of Constantius, in the midst of the heavens. This opposition 
evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which the con- 
version of Constantine is attributed; and this ignorance is the more surprising, since 
it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was consecrated bishop of 
Jerusalem by the immediate successor of Eusebius of Caesarea. See Tillemont, Mdm. 
Eedds. tom. viii. p. 715. 
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of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival 
of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the 
people of the holy city . 89 The size of the meteor was gradually 
magnified ; and the Arian historian has ventured to affirm that it 
was conspicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and 
that the tyrant, who is purposely represented as an idolater, fled 
before the auspicious sign of orthodox Christianity . 90 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are Arian 
always entitled to our notice : and a short passage of councils * 
Ammianus, who served in the armies, and studied the character, of 
Constantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of theo- 
logical invectives. 46 The Christian religion, which, in itself,” says 
that moderate historian, 44 is plain and simple, he confounded by the 
44 dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
44 weight of his authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
44 disputes, the differences which his vain curiosity had excited. 
44 The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping from 
44 every side to the assemblies, which they call synods ; and while 
44 they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own particular 
44 opinions, the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined 
44 by their hasty and repeated journeys .” 91 Our more intimate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constan- 
tius would furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasius, that the 
restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world . 98 As soon as the emperor was relieved from 
the terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the 
amusement or toils of controversy : the sword of the magistrate, and 


89 It is not easy to determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might be assisted by 
acme natural appearances of a solar halo. 

90 Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 26. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see Gothofred, Dissert p. 188), They 
could not refuse a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 

91 So curious a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christianam religionem 
absolutam et simplicem, anili superstition© confundensj in qua scrutand& perplexius, 
quam component gravius excitaret discidia plurima; quco progressa fusius aluit 
concertatione verborum, ut catervis antistitum jumentis publicia ultro eitroque 
discurrentibus, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahere 
conantur (Valesius reads conatur) rei vehieularise concideret nerves. Ammianus, 
xxi. 16. 

92 Athanas. tom. i. p. 870. 
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even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the 
theologian ; and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is 
readily confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
presumption . 93 The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; but his timid con- 
science was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist 
was aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Gallus ; 
and even the deaths of the Imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantius, which could neither he 
moderated by reason nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to 
either side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite 
extreme ; he alternately embraced and condemned the sentiments, he 
successively banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian and 
Semi-Arian factions . 94 During the season of public business or 
festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in selecting the 
words, and weighing the syllables, which composed his fluctuating 
creeds. The subject of his meditations still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers : the incoherent dreams of the emperor were received as 
celestial visions, and he accepted with complacency the lofty title of 
bishop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of 
their order for the gratification of their passions. The design of 
establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him to 
convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Asia, was 
repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, 
and by the resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as the last 
and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a general 
council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives of policy, 
produced an alteration in the summons. The bishops of the East 
were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria ; while those of the 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Iladriatie ; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whole 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern council, after 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separated 


93 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 35-47. Sozumen, 1. iv. c. 12-30. Theodoret, I. ii. c. 18-32. 
Philostorg. 1, iv. e. 4-12, 1. v. c. 1-4, 1, vi. c. 1-5. 

94 Sozomen,. 1* iv. c. 23. Athanas. tom. i. p. 831 [tom. i, p. 281, ed. Ben.]. 
Tillemont (Mem. Ecel4s. tom, vii. p. 347) has collected^ several instances of the 
haughty fanaticism of Constantius from the detached treatises of Lucifer of Cagliari. 
The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror: — f Moriendum pro Dei Filio/ 
* De Regibus Apostatieis/ e De non convene ndo cum Haeretico/ * Be non par- 
cendo in Deum delinquentibus ’ 
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without any definitive conclusion The council of the West was 
protracted till the seventh month. Taurus, the Praetorian praefect, 
was instructed not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
united in the same opinion ; and his efforts were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of 
the consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His 
prayers and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the ^ ^ 
sophistry of Yalens and Ursacius, the distress of cold 
and hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, 
at length extorted the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini. 
The deputies of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction 
of imposing on the world a profession of faith which established 
the likeness , without expressing the comubstantiality , of the Son oi 
God . 95 But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the 
removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius was disgraced 
by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
speculative life, what effect may be produced, or what Character 
obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, urJiT*' 
when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single object. Atbana8ius * 
The immortal name of Athanasius 96 will never be separated from 
the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he conse- 
crated every moment and every faculty of his being. Educated in 
the family of Alexander, he had vigorously opposed the early pro- 
gress of the Arian heresy : he exercised the important functions of 
secretary unde* the aged prelate; and the fathers of the Nicene 
council beheld with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
young deacon. In a time of public danger the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five months after 
his return from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Egypt. He filled that eminent ^ 
station above forty-six years, and his long administration 


95 Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 418-430. The Greek historians were very 
ignorant of the affairs of the West. 

96 We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric instead of a life of 

Athanasius, but we should enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing our most 
authentic materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apologxes (tom. i. 
p. 670-951). I shall not imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1), who published 
the first edition of his history without giving himself the trouble to consult the 
writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious Sozomen, and the 
learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the series of ecclesiastical 
history. The diligence of Tillemont (tom. viii.) and of the Benedictine editors bm 
collected every fact and examined every difficulty. ■ - - 
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was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism. 
five times was Athanasius expelled from his throne ; twenty years 
he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost every province of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his merit, and his 
sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he considered aa 
the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and as the glory of his 
life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the archbishop of Alex- 
andria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, Atha- 
nasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities which would 
have qualified him, far better than the degenerate sons of Constan- 
tine, for the government of a great monarchy. His learning was 
much less profound and extensive than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and his rude eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory of Basil ; but whenever the primate of Egypt was 
called upon to justify his sentiments or his conduct, his unpremedi- 
tated style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and 
persuasive. He has always been revered in the orthodox school as 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and he 
was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character — the knowledge of jurisprudence , 97 and that of 
divination . 98 Some fortunate conjectures of future events, which 
impartial reasoners might ascribe to die experience and judgment of 
Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, 
and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, 
the knowledge of human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken view of a scene 
which was incessantly shifting; and never failed to improve those 
decisive moments which are irrecoverably past before they are per- 
ceived by a common eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
capable of distinguishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from persecution ; and while 
he directed the thunders of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and in-* 
dulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of Athanasius 

9 J Sulpicius Severus (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 396) calls him a lawyer, a jurisconsult. 
This character cannot now be discovered either in the life or writings of Athanasius, 

98 Dieebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, quseve augurales portenderent alites 
scientissime eallens aliquoties prsedmsse futura, . Ammianus, acv, 7. A prophecy, or 
rather a joke, is related by Sozomen (1. iv. c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crows 
speak Latin) that Athanasius understood the language of the crows. 
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has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and precipitation ; S9 but 
the propriety of his behaviour conciliated the affections both of the 
clergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were impatient to rise 
in arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his 
distress he always derived support, or at least consolation, from the 
faithful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops 
of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. 
In the modest equipage which pride and policy would affect, he fre- 
quently performed the episcopal visitation of his provinces, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the confines of ^Ethiopia ; familiarly convers- 
ing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert . 100 Nor was it only in ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, among men whose education and manners were 
similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his 
genius. He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
fortune he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem of 
his enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
who had repeatedly signified his will that Arius should be persecution 
restored to the catholic communion . 101 The emperor ffinasius. 
respected, and might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; and Ak3D * 33 °* 
the faction who considered Athanasius as their most formidable enemy 
were constrained to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault. They scattered rumours and suspicions, 
represented the archbishop as a proud and oppressive tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of violating the treaty which had been ratified 
in the Nicene council with the schismatic followers of Meletius . 102 
Athanasius had openly disapproved that ignominious peace, and the 

99 The irregular ordination of Athanasius was slightly mentioned in the councils 
which were held against him (see Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 11, and Godefroy, p, 71); but 
it can scarcely be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemnly 
attest a public falsehood. Athanas, tom. i. p, 726. 

100 See the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Bosweide; and Tills* 
mont, Mem. Eccl4s. tom. vii., in the Lives of Antony, Pachomius, dec. Athanasius 
himself, who did not disdain to compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully 
observed how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the Arian 
heresy. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, &c. [tom. i. p. 677, ed. Bened.] 

^ 101 At first Constantine threatened in speaking , but requested in writing, *«,) dypdpws 
/*5v totixu, yp6<pm 3s n^iov. His letters gradually assumed a menacing tone; but while 
he required that the entrance of the church should be open to ail, he avoided the 
odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distinctions (tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 140, ed, Bened,]), which allowed him 
some scope for excuse and delay. 

m The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were produced by an 
episcopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have not leisure to pursue the 
obscure controversy, which seems to have been misrepresented by the partiality of 
Athanasius and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mosheim’s General History of the 
Church, voL i. p. 201. 
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emperor was disposed to believe that he had abused his ecclesiastical 
and civil power to persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sacri- 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches of Maraeotis ; that 
he had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops ; and that Arse- 
nius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate . 103 These charges, 
which affected his honour and his life, were referred by Constantine 
to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch ; the 
synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively convened; and the 
bishops of the East were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the Resurrec- 
tion at Jerusalem. The primate might be conscious of his innocence ; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen- 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the synod of Caesarea ; and, after a long and artful 
delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear 
ad 335 * n counc ^ Tyre . 104 Before Athanasius, at the head 
of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had 
wisely secured the alliance of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself, 
his imaginary victim, and his secret friend, was privately concealed 
in his train. The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous faction repeated the names 
of homicide and tyrant ; and their clamours were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive moment 
to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of the assembly. 
The- nature of the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to prove that, in the 
village where he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei- 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really exist. The Arians, 
who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their 


m The treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen (1. ii, c. 25); but 
Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalice, leaves this 
grave accusation without a reply. a 

104 Atlianas. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. Bened.]. Socrates, 1. i. e. 28. 
Sozomen, 1. u. c. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Euseb. in Yit. 
Constant. 1. iv. c. 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, and it was 
more than probable that the synod would apply those reproaches to A thanasi us. 


H This grave charge, if made (and it From Sozomen himself, who gives the 
rests entirely on the authority of Sozo- unfavourable report of the commission of 
men), seems to have been silently dropped inquiry sont to Egypt concer ning the 
j 6 themselves: it is never al- cup, it does not appear that they noticed 

/ uded to in the subsequent investigations, this accusation of personal violence.— M* 
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enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the imitation 
of judicial forms: the synod appointed an episcopal commission of six 
delegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this measure, which 
was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes 
of violence and perjury . 105 After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt. The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was com- 
municated to the emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Christ . 100 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, of „ 
Athanasius, lie resolved to make a bold and dangerous 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to the 
voice of truth ; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyre, the intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request of a formal audience 
might have been opposed or eluded ; but Athanasius concealed his 
arrival, watched the moment of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign as he passed on 
horseback througli the principal street of Constantinople. So strange 
an apparition excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards 
were ordered to remove the importunate suitor ; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop who 
implored his justice and awakened his conscience . 107 Constantine 
listened to the complaints of Athanasius with impartial and even 
gracious attention; the members of the synod of Tyre were sum-* 
moned to justify their proceedings ; and the arts of the Eusebian 
faction would have been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposition of a n unpardonable 
offence — a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new capital . 108 

105 See, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius (tom. i. p. 763-808), ancl 
his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-806 [tom. i. p. 271 sqq., cd. Bened.]). They are 
justified by original and authentic documents; but they would inspire more con- 
fidence if he appeared less innocent, and his enemies less absurd. 

106 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 41-47. 

107 Athanas.tom. i. p. 804 [tom. i. p. 159, ed. Boned. 1777]- In a church dedicated 
to St. Athanasius, this situation would afford a better subject for a picture than most 
of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

108 Athanas. tom. i. p. 729 [tom. i. p. 104, eel. Boned.]. Eunapius has related (in 
Vit, Sophist, p. 36, 37 [in JEdesio], edit. Commelin) a strange example of the cruelty 
and credulity of Constantine on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, a Syrian 
philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the resentment of Ablavius, his 
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The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepiscopal throne ; and the sentence which, after long hesi- 
tation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather than of 
an ignominious exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the 
hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
and restora inon ^ ls - r Ehe death of the emperor changed the face of 
tion, public affairs; and, amidst the general indulgence of a 

young reign, the primate was restored to his country by 
an honourable edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed a 
deep sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest . 109 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecu- 
His second ^ on > an< ^ the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the East, 
exile, . soon became the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety 
’ bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, under 
the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral. They composed 
an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi- 
Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the discipline 
of the orthodox Greeks . 110 It was decided, with some appearance of 
equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume bis 
episcopal functions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an 
equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case of Atha- 
nasius ; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, his 
degradation : a stranger, named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
and Philagrius , 111 the praefect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and military powers of the province. Op- 
pressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew 
from Alexandria and passed three years 112 as an exile and a suppliant 


Praetorian praefect. The corn-fleet was detained for want of a south wind; the people 
of Constantinople were discontented; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he 
had bound the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constantine wished 
to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced the superstition of the 
Gentiles. 

109 In his return he saw Constantius twice — at Vimimaeum, and at Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia (Athanas. tom. i. p. 676 [tom. i. p. 236, ed. Sened.j). Tillemont supposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal brothers in Fan- 
nonia. (Mdmoires Ecclds. tom. viii. p. 69.) 

110 See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p. 429-452, and tom. ix. Annotation, p, 182; 
Tillemont, M6m, Eccles. tom. vi, p. 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned 
this synod of Antioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninoty-seven 
bishops. 

111 This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by Gregory Xazianzea, 
tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391 [ed. Par. 1630], 

Saepe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some good qualities 
in those men whom party has represented as tyrants and monsters. 

112 The chronological difficulties which perplex the, residence of Athanasius at 
Rome are strenuously agitated by Yalesius (Observat. ad Calcern. tom ii,; Hist. 
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on the holy threshold of the Vatican . 113 By the assiduous study ol 
the Latin language he soon qualified himself to negotiate with the 
western clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed the haughty 
Julius : the Roman pontiff was persuaded to consider his appeal as 
the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see; and his innocence was 
unanimously declared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At the 
end of three years the primate was summoned to the court of Milan 
by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox faith. The 
cause of truth and justice was promoted by the influence of gold , 114 
and the ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
convocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
representatives of the catholic church. Ninety-four bishops ^ ^ 
of the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the 
dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon dege- 
nerated into hostile altercations ; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their 
personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival 
synods reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders against their 
enemies, whom they piously condemned as the enemies of the true 
God. Their decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces: and Athanasius, who in the West was revered as a saint, 
was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East . 115 The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord and schism 
between the Greek and Latin churches, which were separated by the 
accidental difference of faith and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was frequently 
admitted to the Imperial presence — at Capua, Lodi, Milan, 


Eccles. 1. i, c. 1-5) and Tillomont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. viii. p, 674, &c.)« I 
lowed the simple hypothesis of Valerius, who allows only one journey axtex* the 

intrusion of Gregory. .... , 

113 I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious observation of Wetstem (Prolegomen. 

N. T, p. 10): Si tamon Historiam Eeclesiasticain velimus eonsulore, patebit jam mae 

a seculo quarto, cum, ortis controversies, ccclesho Grcecise doctores in duas partes 
scindorentur, ingenlo, eloquently numero, tantum non jrquales, earn partem qu$e 
vincere cupiebat Romam eonfugisso, inajestatemque pontifieis counter coulisse, eoque 
pacto oppresses per pontificem et opisoopos Latinos adyersarns pnnvaluisse, atque 
orthodoaoam in conciliis stabilivisee. Earn ob causarn Athanasius, non sine coimtatu, 
Romam petiit, pluresque annos ibi h&sit. . . . 

ih Philostomus, L Hi. e. 12, If any corruption was used to promote the interest 
of religion, anldvoeate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this questionable con 
duet by the example of Cato and Sidney, the former of whom is send to have given, 
and the latter to have received, a bribe in the cause of liberty. , - 

m The canon which allows appeals to the Roman pontiffs has almost raised the 
council of Sardioa to the dignity of a goneral council, and its acts have been 
or artfully oonfoundod with those of the Kicena synod. See Tillemont, tim. vui. 
p. 689; and Geddes’s Tracts, vol. ii, p, 419-400- 
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Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the diocese 
and restora usua % assisted- at these interviews ; the master of the offices 
turn, ‘ stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred apartment ; 
A ’ D * ‘ ‘ and the uniform moderation of the primate might be attested 
by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly ap- 
peals . 116 Prudence would undoubtedly suggest the mild and re- 
spectful tone that became a subject and a bishop. In these familiar 
conferences with the sovereign of the W est, Athanasius might lament 
the error of Constantins, but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his 
eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of 
the catholic church ; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of employ- 
ing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and 
signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to his brother Constan- 
tius, that, unless he consented to the immediate restoration of Atha- 
nasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the archbishop 
on the throne of Alexandria . 117 But this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Constantius ; and 
the emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation with- 
a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with decent 
pride till he had received three successive epistles full of the strongest 
assurances of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of his sove- 
reign ; who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who added 
the humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were manifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privileges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public registers 
the illegal proceedings which had been obtained during the prevalence 
of the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and security had 
been given which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate 
proceeded, by slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria ; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration . 118 At Antioch he saw the emperor Constantius; sus- 

116 As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius (see the Epistle 
to the Monks) at the same time that he assured him of his profound respect, we might 
distrust the professions of the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

117 Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius and the manifest forgery of 
a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved by the unquestionable evi- 
dence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of Constantius himself. See Tillemont, tom. 
viii. p, 693. 

1,8 I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retractation of Ursacius 
and Valem (Athanas. tom. i. p.776 [tom* i. p. 169, ed, Bened. 17771). Their epistles 
to Julius bishop of Rome, and to Athanasius himself, are of so different a cast from 
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tained, with modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of his 
master ; and eluded the proposal of allowing the Arians a single 
church at Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a 
similar toleration for his own party; a reply which might have 
appeared just and moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal pro- 
cession ; absence and persecution had endeared him to the Alexan- 
drians ; his authority, which he exercised with rigour, was more firmly 
established; and his fame was diffused from ^Ethiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world . 119 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of 
dissembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgive- Resentment 
ness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Atha- this,° uslan " 
nasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil AJ> - 35L 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of Constans, 
which afflicted the empire above three years, secured an interval oi 
repose to the catholic church ; and the two contending parties were 
desirous to conciliate the friendship of a bishop who, by the weight 
of his personal authority, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a secret 
correspondence ; 120 and the emperor Constantius repeatedly assured 
his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstand- 
ing the malicious rumours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother . 121 Gratitude and humanity would have dis- 
posed the primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; hut as he clearly understood 
that the apprehensions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 


each other, that they cannot both be genuine : the one speaks tho language of cri- 
minals who confess their guilt and infamy ; the other of enemies, who solicit on equal 
terms an honourable reconciliation.* 

119 The circumstances of Ms second return may be collected from Athanasius him* 
self, tom. i. p. 769, and 822, 843 [tom. i, p. 283, ed, Bened.1. Socrates, 1. iL c. 15. 
Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 19. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 11, 12. Philosiorgms, 1, iii, e. 12. 

130 Athanasius (tom. ip. 677, 678 [tom. i p. 239, ed. Bened.]) defends his inno- 
cence by pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He admits 
that letters had been forged m his name, but he requests that his own secretaries and 
those of the tyrant may be examined, whether those letters had been written by the 
former or received by the latter, 

181 Athanas. tom. i. p. 825-844. 


' a I cannot quite comprehend the ground stance of the epistles. That to Athanasius 
of Gibbon’s doubts. Athanasius distinctly is brief, almost abrupt. Their retracta- 
asserts the fact of their retractation, tion is likewise mentioned in the address 
(Athan. Op. i. p, 139, ed. Benedict.) The of the orthodox bishops of Bimiux tc 
epistles are apparently translations from Constantius, A than, de Synodis. Op* 
the Latin, if, m fact, more than the sub- i. p. 723. — M, 
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fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. The min of Athanasius was no longer 
contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, 
who abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch 
himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries ; 122 and the first winter after his victory, 
which he passed at Arles, was employed against an enemy more 
odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the most 
Councils eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
Sii kn, esand or der would have been executed without hesitation by the 
a . p . 353.355. ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in the 
condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, discovered to the 
world that the privileges of the church had already revived a sense of 
order and freedom in the Roman government. The sentence which 
was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed ; 
and as Athanasius had been once degraded from his episcopal dignity 
by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might be 
considered as irregular, and even criminal. But the memory of the 
firm and effectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the Western church engaged Constantius to 
suspend the execution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in 
ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important cause between the 
emperor and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, first in the 
synod of Arles, and afterwards in the great council of Milan , 123 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was 
gradually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and exposed his own 
passions whilst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was successfully 
practised ; honours, gifts, and immunities were offered and accepted 
as the price of an episcopal vote ; 124 and the condemnation of the 

122 Atbanas. tom. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 16. The emperor declared that ho 
was more desirous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to vanquish Magnentius or 
Sylvanus. 

m The affairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erroneously related by 
the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some letters of Eusebius, 
extracted by Baronius from the archives of the church of Vercellse, and of an old Life 
of Dionysius of Milan, published by BoUandus. See Baronius, a.j>. 355, and Tills- 
mont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

124 The honours, presents, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, are mentioned 
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Alexandrian primate was artfully represented as the only measure 
which could restore the peace and union of the catholic church. The 
friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their leader, or 
to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their 
character rendered less dangerous, they maintained, in public debate 
and in private conference with the emperor, the eternal obligation of 
religion and justice. They declared that neither the hope of his 
favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join 
in the condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother . 123 They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 
and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long since been 
tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-establish- 
ment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or recantation 
of his most clamorous adversaries. They alleged that his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been 
acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica 126 by the impartial 
judgment of the Latin church. They deplored the hard condition of 
Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputation, 
and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon to 
confute the most groundless and extravagant accusations. Their 
language was specious ; their conduct was honourable : but in this 
long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire 
on a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 
truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending or 
removing the intrepid champion of the Nicene faith. The Arians 
still thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 
real sentiments and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, armed with 
the favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted 
on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries 
should purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
presumed to arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius . 127 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of 


with indignation by those who wore too pure or too proud to accept them. u We 
combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Constantius the Antichrist, who strokes the 
oedy. instead of scourging the back;” qui non dorsa credit, sed ventrem palpat, 
Hilanus contra Constant c. 5, p, 1240. 

*** Something of this opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had a very 
dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical history. Liberius . . . porseveranter 
remtebatur, nec visum hominem, nec auditum danmare, nefas ultimum srepe excla- 
mans; aperte scilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id enim ille Athanasio semper 
mfestus, &c. , v 

** More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. If the bishops of 
both parties had fairly voted, the division would have been 94 to 76. M. de Tille- 
mont (see tom. viii. p. 1147-1158) is justly surprised that so small a majority should 
have proceeded so vigorously against their adversaries, the principal of whom they 
immediately deposed. ' 

im Snip. Severus, in Hist. Sacra, l. ii. p. 412. 
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Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal xnajo- 
condem- rity ; and the councils of Arles and Milan were not dis- 
Athanaaius, solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
A.0.355. condemned and deposed by the judgment of the Western, 
as well as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who had opposed 
were required to subscribe the sentence ; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the adverse party. A 
formulary of consent was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops : and all those who refused to submit their private 
opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, who affected to 
execute the decrees of the catholic church. Among those prelates 
who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of 
Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, 
Eusebius of Vercellse, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, 
may deserve to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable Osius, who was revered as 
the favourite of the great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene 
faith; placed those prelates at the head of the 'Latin church : and 
their example, either of submission or resistance, would probably be 
imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the repeated attempts of the 
emperor to seduce or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova 
were for some time ineffectual. The Spaniard declared himself 
ready to suffer under Constantius, as he had suffered threescore years 
before under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, and his 
own freedom. When he was banished to Bersea in Thrace, he sent 
back a large sum which had been offered for the accommodation of 
his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan by the haughty remark, 
that the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishops. 128 The resolution of Liberius and Osius 
was at length subdued by the hardships of exile and confinement. 
The Roman pontiff purchased his return by some criminal compli- 
ances ; and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 
signature of the decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength was 
broken* and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight oi 
an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of the Arians provoked 
some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 

m The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv, 7. See Theodoret, 
1. ii. c, 16. Athanas. tom. i. p. 834-867 [tom. i. p. 161, ed. Boned, J. Hilar. Frag 
ment. i. 
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character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to whose 
former services Christianity itself was so deeply indebted . 129 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 

The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of the 
benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those illustrious 
exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire . 130 Yet they soon experienced that 
the deserts of Libya, and the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, 
were less inhospitable than the residence of those cities in which an 
Arian bishop could satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancour of 
theological hatred . 131 Their consolation was derived from the con- 
sciousness of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents ; 132 and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing the 
intestine divisions of the adversaries of the Nieene faith. Such was 
the nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended by the slightest deviation from his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those 
who defended the comubstantiality , those who asserted the similar 
substance , and those who denied the likeness , of the Son of God. 
Three bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, according to 
the difference of their temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present sufferings would never 
be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of Athanasius 
himself . 133 Six-and-twenty months had elapsed, during which the 

120 Tho life of Osius is collected by Tillemont (tom. vii. p. 524-561), who, in the 
most extravagant terms, first admires and then reprobates the bishop of Cordova. In 
the midst of their lamentations on his fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be dis- 
tinguished from the blind and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

la0 The confessors of the West were successively banished to the deserts of Arabia 
or Thebai's, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts of Phrygia, which 
were in the possession of the impious Montanists, &e. When the heretic Aetius was 
too favourably entertained at Mopsuestia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was changed, 
by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, and infested by 
war and pestilence* Philostorg. 1. v, c. 2. 

131 See the cruel treatment and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in his own letters, 
published by Baronius, a.d. 356, No. 92-102. 

132 Coeterum exules satis constat, totius orbis studiis celebratos, pecuniasque eis in 

sumptum affatim congestas, legationibus quoque eos plebis catholics ex omnibus fere 
provinces frequentatos. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414, Athanas, tom, i. p, 
836, 840. * * 

133 Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of Athanasius may be 
found in his own works. See particularly his very able Apology to Constantius (tom. 

voii. nr. 
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Imperial court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, to re- 
fhmi ex- move him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance 
Athanasius which supplied his popular liberality. But when the pri* 
andria^ iex ' m ate of Egypt, deserted and proscribed by the Latin church, 
a.d. 356. was i e ft; destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment. As the justice 
of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only 
motive which could restrain Constantius from giving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of 
the event ; and to a sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of the empire, if the 
people should persist in the resolution of defending, by force of arms, 
the innocence of their spiritual father. Such extreme caution afforded 
Athanasius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order which he could not reconcile either with the equity or with 
the former declarations of his gracious master. The civil powers of 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcopal throne; and they 
were obliged to conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all proceedings and all 
hostilities should be suspended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming moderation the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security; while the 
legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret 
orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital 
habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeal. 134 The position 
of Alexandria, between the sea and the lake Mareotis, facilitated the 
approach and landing of the troops, who were introduced into the 
heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. 
At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested the church 
of St. Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of his clergy and 

up. 673 [tom. i. p. 233 sqq. ed. Bened.]), his first Apology for his flight (p. 701 
[tom. i. p. 253 sqq. ed. Bened.]), Ms prolix Epistle to the Sol.taries (p. 808), and the 
original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the violences committed by Syri- 
anus (p. 866 [p. 311, ed. Bened.]). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9) has thrown into the narra- 
tive two or three luminous and important circumstances. 

134 Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and some of his chosen monks. They 
descended from their mountain, announced to the Alexandrians the sanctity of Atha- 
nasius, and were liononrably conducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of the 
city. Athanas. torn. ii. p. 491, 492 [tom i. p. 677 sq, ed. Bened. 17771. See like 
wise Rufinus, hi. 164, in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 
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people, performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accom- 
panied with every horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; hut, 
as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military weapons, 
remained the next day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a 
successful irruption rather than as an absolute conquest. The other 
churches of the city were profaned by similar outrages; and, during 
at least four months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a 
licentious army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of 
martyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops 
and presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy ; consecrated virgins 
were stripped naked, scourged, and violated ; the houses of wealthy 
citizens were plundered ; and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, 
avarice, and private resentment were gratified with impunity, and 
even with applause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a 
numerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
favours, and the apprehension of being involved in the general penalties 
of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the destined 
successor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had 
been appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important 
design. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, and of humanity ; 
and the same scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited 
in the capital were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities of 
Egypt. Encouraged by success, Constantius ventured to approve the 
conduct of his ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, the 
emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a popular 
tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend George, the 
elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But he solemnly declares 
his unalterable resolution to pursue with fire and sword the seditious 
adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, has 
confessed his guilt, and escaped the ignominious death which he had 
so often deserved . 133 

m AtLanas. tom. i. p. 694 [tom. i. p, 249, ed. Boned,]. The emperor, or his Arian 
secretaries, while they express their resentment, betray their fears and esteem oi 
Athanasius, *' 

a % ’ 
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Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most immiixnt dangers ; 
Hisbeba- and the adventures of that extraordinary man deserve and 
viour. fix our attention. On the memorable night when the 

church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, the 
archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm and intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the public devotion was 
interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he animated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious confidence by 
chanting one of the psalms of David which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt. 
The doors were at length burst open : a cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their armour 
was reflected by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar . 136 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters who were attached to his person ; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station till he had dismissed in safety the last of 
the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted 
courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were 
instructed by their Arian guides that the head of Athanasius would 
be the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that moment 
the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and 
remained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity . 137 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent 
of the Roman world ; and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of ^Ethiopia,* to 

136 These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally transcribed from 
the protest which was publicly presented three days afterwards by the catholics of 
Alexandria. See Athanas. tom. i. p. 867 [tom. i. p. 311, ed. Bened. 1777]. 

137 The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld, and have expa- 
tiated with pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of those celebrated 
doctors. This concealed parallel is very dexterously managed by the Abbd de la Bit- 
tern, Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 130. 


a These princes were called Aeizanas It was erected to commemorate the vie- 
and Saiazanas. Athanasius (Apol. ad tory of Aeizanas over the Bougaitse (St, 
Const, vol. i. pp. 313, 315) calls them Martin considers them the Blemmyes, 
the kings of Ajcum (*7 ** ktypvpu rfyuvm). whose true name is Bedjah or Bodjah). 
In the superscription of his letter Con- Aeizanas is styled king of the Axumites, 
stantius gives them no title, Kev- the Homerites, of Raeidan, of the Ethi- 

plyivros tt&mroi At&w xx) 2a- opians, of riie Saboeites, of Silea, cf Tiamo, 
Mr. Salt, during his first journey of the Bougaites, and of Kaei. It, appears 
in Ethiopia (in 1806) discovered, in the that at this time the king of the Ethi- 
ruins of Axum, a long and very inter- opians ruled over the Homerites, the in- 
esting inscription relating to these princes, habitants of Yemen. He was not yet a 
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exclude Athanasius from the most remote and sequestered regions of 
the earth. Counts, praefects, tribunes, whole armies, were His retreat, 
successively employed to pursue a bishop and a fugitive; A,D * 356 ' 3G2 - 
the vigilance of the civil and military powers was excited by the 
Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe 
penalties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy . 138 But the deserts of Thebais were now peopled 
by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the commands 
of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their strictest institutions, collected every word which dropped from 
his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired wisdom ; and persuaded 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the dangers which 
they braved, in the defence of truth and innocence . 139 The monas- 
teries of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the 
summit of mountains, or in the islands of the Nile ; and the sacred 
horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which 
assembled several thousand robust and determined monks, who, for 
the most part, had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military force which it was 
impossible to resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret which 
he was resolved not to disclose , 140 The archbishop of Alexandria, for 
whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a 
uniform and well-disciplined multitude ; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
which the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 


138 Hinc jam toto orbe profugus [agitur] Athanasius, nee ullus ei tutus ad latendum 
supererat locus, Tribum, Proofecti, Comites, exercitus quoque, ad pervestigandurn 
eum moventur edictis Imperialibus; prsemia delatoribus proponuntur, si quis eum 
vivum, si id minus, caput certe Athanasii detulisset. Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. 

139 Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p, 384, 385. See Txllemont, M4m. Ecchte, 
tom. vii, p. 176-410, 820-880. 

140 Et nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit, quee obdurato illius tractfts 
latroni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat, Ammiau. xxii. 16, and Vale* 
»us ad locum. 


Christian, as he calls himself son of the seems to have been sole king. See St» 
invincible Mars, via? faov avmnwu Martin, note on L© Beau, ii. 151. Salt’s 

Another brother besides Saiazanas, named Travels. Silv. de Sacy, note in Annales 
Adephas, is mentioned, though Aeizanos des Voyages, xii. p. 53.— M. 
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with daemons and savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended only with the life of Constantius, was spent, for the most 
oart, in the society of the monks, who faithfully served him as guards, 
as secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of maintaining 
a more intimate connection with the catholic party tempted him, 
whenever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge from 
the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his 
person to the discretion of his friends and adherents. His various 
adventures might have furnished the subject of a very entertaining 
romance. He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave ; 141 and he was once concealed in a still more extraordinary 
asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was 
celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of 
midnight, as she related the story many years afterwards, she was 
surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a loose undress, 
who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted 
Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched over his safety 
with the tenderness of a friend and the assiduity of a servant. As 
long as the danger continued, she regularly supplied him with books 
and provisions, washed his feet, managed his correspondence, and 
dexterously concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar and 
solitary intercourse between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose charms might excite 
the most dangerous emotions . 142 During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and frithful 
companion ; and the formal declaration, that he mw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia , 143 forces us to believe that he was secretly 
present at the time and place of their convocation. The advantage 
of personally negotiating with his friends, and of observing and 


141 1* i. o. 18. Sozomen, 1, iv. c. 10. This and the following story will ha 

tendered impossible if we suppose that Athanasius always inhabited the asylum which 
he accidentally or occasionally had used. 

, (?***■ L£ ‘ usia «- «• 136 “ Vit. Patrum, p. 776 [p. 230, ed. Paris, Pallad. 

1555] ), the original author of this anecdote, had conversed with the damsel, who in 
her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honourable a connection, I 
cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Yalesius, Txllemont, &c., who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

143 Athanas. tom. i. p. 869 [tom. i. p. 572, ed. Bened. 1777]. I agree with Tillc- 
mont (torn, vm p. 1197), that Ms expressions imply a personal, though perhaps 
secret, visit to the synods. ° 1 r 
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improving the divisions of his enemies, might justify, in a prudent 
statesman, so bold and dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria 
was connected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the 
Mediterranean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the 
intrepid primate waged an incessant and offensive war against the 
protector of the Arians ; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed to unite and 
animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected the praise 
of moderation; whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives, he exposed Constantius as a weak and wicked prince, the 
executioner of his family, the tyrant of the republic, and the Antichrist 
of the church. In the height of his prosperity, the victorious monarch, 
who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt 
of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received from 
an invisible hand a wound which he could neither heal nor revenge ; 
and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes who 
experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause ot 
religion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil power . 144 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for Ariajl 
the integrity of their conscience, was a just subject of indig- 
nation and discontent to all Christians, except those who were blindly 
devoted to the Arian faction. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually followed by the intru- 
sion of a stranger 141 into the episcopal chair, and loudly complained 
that the right of election was violated, and that they were condemned 
to obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown and whose 
principles were suspected. The catholics might prove to the world 
that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their ecclesi- 
astical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The X>ivIslons< 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success that it was soon diffused over the Christian world. The 

144 The epistle of Athanasius to the monks is filled with reproaches, which the public 
must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834, 856 [tom. i. p. 304, ed. Bened.]); and, in com- 
pliment to his readers, he has introduced the comparisons of Pharaoh, A hah, Bel- 
shazzar, &c. . The boldness of Hilary was attended with less danger, if he published 
his invective in Gaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his libels to Constan- 
tius, and almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemoni, torn. vii. p. 005. 

145 Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in general of this practice, which he after- 
wards exemplifies (p. 861 [tom. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]) in the pretended election of 
helix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three prelates, who fob 
lowed the court, assumed the functions of the bishops of the Suburbicarian provinces. 
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ioxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, 
Is susceptible of very nice, but material, inflections ; and the sub- 
stance of an orthodox or an heretical creed may be expressed by the 
difference of a disjunctive or a copulative particle. Alternate re- 
sponses and a more regular psalmody 146 were introduced into the 
public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active 
laymen, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well- 
disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the 
Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost 147 was 
triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices, and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathius. The same zeal 
which inspired their songs prompted the more scrupulous members of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new episcopal pastor . 148 The revolu- 
tions of the court multiplied the number of pretenders, and the 
same city was often disputed, under the reign of Constantius, by two, 
or three, or even four bishops, who exercised their spiritual juris- 
diction over their respective followers, and alternately lost and 
regained the temporal possessions of the church. The abuse of 
Christianity introduced into the Roman government new causes of 
tyranny and sedition ; the bands of civil society were torn asunder 
by the fury of religious factions ; and the obscure citizen, who might 
calmly have surveyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, 
imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune were con- 
nected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 


146 Thomassin (Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. 1. ii. c. 72, 73, p. 906-984) lias col- 
lected many curious facts concerning tlio origin and progress of church-singing, both 
in the East and West.® 

147 Philostorgius, 1. iii, c. 13. Godefroy has examined this subject with singular 
accuracy (p. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox forms: “To the Father by the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost;” “To the Father and the Son in the Holy Ghost;” and 
“To the Father in the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

, 148 After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, the rigid party of 
the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into a schism, and 
lasted above fourscore years. See Tillemont, Mum. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 35-54, 1137- 
1158, tom. vhi,p. 573-632, 1314-1332. In many churches the Arians and Homoous- 
ians, who had renounced each other’s communion , continued for some time to join in 
prayer. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 


* Arius appears to have been the first of his music into the impiety of his doc- 
who availed himself of this means of ira- trines.” Philostorgius, ii. 2. Arian singers 
pressing his doctrines on the popular car: used to parade the streets of Constanti- 
he composed songs for sailors, millers, and nople by night, till Chrysostom arrayed 
travellers, and set them to common airs; against them a band of orthodox choristers, 
^beguiling the ignorant by the sweetness Sozomen, viii. 8,— M. 
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the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign 
of the sons of Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his station and 
his principles, was guarded by the warm attachment of a 
great people, and could reject with scorn the prayers, R ° me ‘ 
the menaces, and the oblations of an heretical prince. When the 
eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the well- 
grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use the utmost 
precautions in the execution of the sentence. The capital was 
invested on every side, and the praefect was commanded to seize the 
person of the bishop, either by stratagem or by open force. The 
order was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the 
hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the 
Roman people before their consternation was turned into rage. As 
soon as they were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general 
assembly was convened, and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, 
by a public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never to 
acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the influence of the eunuchs, 
had been irregularly chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; and when Constantius visited Rome, he 
was assailed by the importunate solicitations of a people who had 
preserved, as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of 
treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senators and most honourable citizens, after pressing their 
.husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to under- 
■bjke a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous and 
might prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness 
these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in 
the magnificence of their dress and ornaments ; he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most 
distant regions of the earth, and consented that the two bishops, 
Liberius and Felix, should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gations. But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
practice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, that, when the 
answer of Constantius was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so 
reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected with contempt 
and ridicule. ' The eager vehemence which animated the spectators 
in the decisive moment of a horse-race was now directed towards a 
diflgrent object, and the Circus resounded with the shout of thou- 
sands, who repeatedly exclaimed “ One God, One Christ, One 
Bishon ! '* The zeal of the Roman people in the. cause of liberius 
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was not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and Woody 
sedition which they excited soon after the departure of Constantius 
determined that prince to accept the submission of the exiled prelate, 
and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the capital. After 
some ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled from the city by the 
permission of the emperor and the power of the opposite taction ; the 
adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the 
public places, in the baths, and even in the churches; and the face 
of Rome, upon the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla . 149 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the 
coital reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 

unupio. ^her great cities of the empire, still contained a strong 

and powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological disputes of the 
church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of being born 
and educated in the bosom of the faith. The capital of the East 
had never been polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole body 
of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions which distinguished the Christians of that age from the rest 
of mankind. After the death of Alexander the episcopal throne was 
disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they 
both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired ; and if the 
moral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his competitor 
had the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doctrine. 
His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul a 
place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him to the 
resentment of the Arians. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
times driven from his throne, to which he was more frequently re- 
stored by the violence of the people than by the permission of the 
prince, and the power of Macedonius could be secured only by the 
death of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains 
from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places 
Mount Taurus , 150 confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six 
days without food, and at length strangled, by the order of Philip 


149 See* on tMs ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 8*34, 861 [tom, ip. 307, ed. Bened.]. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Theodoret, 
I. ii. e. 17. Snip, Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 413. Hieronym. Chron. Mareellin. et 
Faustin. Libell. p, 8, 4. Tillemonfc, M 4m. Ecclcs. tom. vi. p. 336. 

130 Cucusus was the last stage of his life and sufferings. The situation of that lonely 
town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned 
some geographical perplexity ; but we are directed to the true spot by the ^course of 
the Roman road from Caesarea to Anazarous. See Cellarii Oeograph, tom. ii, p, 213; 
Wesseling, ad Itinerar. p. 179, 703, 
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one of the principal ministers of the emperor Constantius . 151 The 
first blood which stained the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical 
contest, and many persons were slain on both sides in the furious and 
obstinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing a 
sentence of banishment against Paul had been intrusted to Ilermo- 
genes, the master-general of the cavalry, but the execution of it was 
fatal to himself. The catholics rose in the defence of their bishop ; 
the palace of Hermogenes was consumed ; the first military officer of 
the empire was dragged by the heels through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their 
wanton insults . 152 The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
Praetorian prsefect, to act with more precaution on a similar occasion. 
In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the attendance 
of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private communica- 
tion with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the 
garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and 
the usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the prefect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. 
The military procession advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
and the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and 
three thousand one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the 
confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, who was supported by a 
regular force, obtained a decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed 
by clamour and sedition, and the causes which appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute were sufficient to nourish and 
to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in which the body 
of the great Constantine had been deposited was in a ruinous con- 
dition, the bishop transported those venerable remains into the church 
of St. Acacius. This prudent and even pious measure was repre- 
sented as a wicked profanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately flew to arms, 

151 Athanasius (tom* L p. 703, 813, 814 [tom. i p. 275, ed. Bened.)) affirms, in the 
most positive terms, that Paul was murdered ; and appeals, not only to common fame, 
but even to the unsuspicious testimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian persecutors, 
Yet he acknowledges that the heretics attributed to disease the death of the bishop of 
Constantinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by Socrates (1, ii. c. 26) j but Sozomen, 
who discovers a more liberal temper, presumes '1. iv. c. 2) to insinuate a prudent 
doubt. 

m Ammianus (xiv. 10) refers to his own account of this tragic event. But we no 
longer possess that part of his history.* 

R The mmder of Hermogenes took place at the first expulsion of Paul from the Bet 
of Constantinople. — M. 
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the consecrated ground was used as their field of battle, and one of 
the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real fact, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed with a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent courts. 
The writer who should impute these tumults solely to a religious 
principle would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature , 
yet it must be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of 
zeal, and the pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, 
suppressed the remorse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constantinople . 163 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantius, which did not 
Cruelty of always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, was 
tue Ariaus. j us tly exasperated by the tumults of his capital and the 
criminal behaviour of a faction which opposed the authority and reli- 
gion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two clerks, a reader and a sub- 
deacon, who were accused of the murder of Hermogenes, and be- 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Constantius 
against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy of a place in 
the Theodosian code, those who refused to communicate with the 
Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of 
the imm unities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians ; they 
were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches, and were 
strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies within the walls of 
the city. The execution of this unjust law in the provinces of 
Thrace and Asia Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius ; 
the civil and military powers were directed to obey his commands ; 
and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support 
of the Horrmmim exceeded the commission, and disgraced the 
reign, of Constantius. The sacraments of the church were adminis- 
tered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and abhorred 
the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism were conferred 
on women and children who, for that purpose, had been tom from 
tine arms of their friends and parents ; the mouths of the communi- 
cants were held open by a wooden engine while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat ; the breasts of tender virgins were 
either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed be- 


153 See Socrates, L ii, c. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 26, 27, 38; and Sozomen, L iii. 8, 4, 7, 
9, 1. iv. c. ii. 21. The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which, Photius has made 
an abstract (Phot. Biblicth, p. 1419-1430), are an indifferent copy of these historians; 
but a modem Greek, who could write the Life of a saint without adding fables and 
miracles, is entitled to some commendation. 
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tween sharp and heavy boards . 154 The Novatians of Constantinople 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the Homoou- 
sian standard, deserved to be confounded with the catholics them- 
selves. Macedonius was informed that a large district of Paphla- 
gonia 155 was almost entirely inhabited by those sectaries. He 
resolved either to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted 
on this occasion the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he com- 
manded a body of four thousand legionaries to march against the 
rebels, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium under his spiritual 
dominion. The Novatian peasants, animated by despair and reli- 
gious fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their country, and, 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with scythes 
and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight, 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. The 
successor of Constantius has expressed, in a concise but lively manner, 
some of the theological calamities which afflicted the empire, and 
more especially the East, in the reign of a prince who was the slave 
of his own passions and of those of his eunuchs. “ Many were 
“ imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops 
“ of those who are styled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
“ Cyzicus and at Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and 
“ in many other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste and 
u utterly destroyed.” 150 

While the flames of the Arian controversy consumed the vitals of 
the empire, the African provinces were infested by their T iie revolt 
peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics who, under the name the Donatist 
of CircumceUions , formed the strength and scandal of the uS racel ‘ 
Donatist party . 167 The severe execution of the laws of A * 3C, - 346 » &C * 
Constantine had excited a spirit of discontent and resistance ; the 
strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the 


154 Socrates, 1. ii. c. 27, 38, Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 21. The principal _ assistants of 
Macedonius, in the work of persecution, were the two bishops of Nicomedia and 
Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their virtues, and especially for their charity. I 
cannot forbear re mindin g the reader that the difference between the Momoousion and 
Iiomoiousim is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

155 We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speaking of these 

four bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the Acts of St. Haul, 
use the indefinite terms of 1 which Nicephoros very properly 

translates thousands, Yales, ad Socrat* 1. ii. c. 38. 

m Julian. Epistol. lii, p. 436, edit. Spanheim. . , , , mjr 

157 See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly iii. 4), with the Donatist history by M, 
Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. The numerous circumstances 
which Augustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circumcellions against others and 
against themselves, have been laboriously collected by Tillemont, M&m. Eccl^s. tom* 
vl p. 147-165; and he has often, though without design, exposed the injuries which 
had provoked those fanatics* 
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church exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred which had first 
occasioned the separation ; and the methods of force and corruption 
employed by the two Imperial commissioners, Paul and Macarius, 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their pretended suc- 
cessors, 158 The peasants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania were a ferocious race, who had been imperfectly reduced 
under the authority of the Roman laws, who were imperfectly con- 
verted to the Christian faith, but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They 
indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of 
their churches, and the interruption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a 
military guard, was sometimes repelled with equal violence, and the 
blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the 
quarrel, inflamed their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and 
rashness the ministers of persecution sometimes provoked their fate, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the criminals into 
despair and rebellion. Driven from their native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Gaetulian 
desert, and readily exchanged the habits of labour for a life of 
idleness and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect. The leaders of 
the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the saints 5 their 
principal weapon, as they were indifferently provided with swords aud 
spears, was a huge and weighty club, which they termed an Israelite , 
and the well-known sound of “ Praise be to God !” which they used 
as their cry of war, diffused consternation over the unarmed pro- 
vinces of Africa. At first their depredations were coloured by the 
plea of necessity, but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants 
of the open country. The occupations of husbandry and the adminis- 


a ^ m amusing enough, to observe the language of opposite parties wlien they speak 
01 the same men and things. Gratus, bishop of Carthage, begins the acclamations of 
an orthodox synod, ^Gratias Deo omnipotent et Christo Jesu . . , qui imperavit reli* 
giosissimo Constant Imperatori,ut votuni gereret unitatis,et mitteret mimstros sancti 
* opens famufos ZWaulu m et Macarium" Monument. Vet. ad Calcem Optati, p. 313. 
Ecce subito, ^(says the Donatist author of the Passion of Mareulus) “de Constants 
regis tyranmqa_ dome . . . pollutum Macarianse persecutions murmur increpuit, et 
ambus bestns ad Afneam missis, eodem scilicet Maeario et Paulo, execrandum prorsus 
u j? m ^ ece i es - 8e c _ ertamer \ ^dictum est; ut populus Christianus ad unionem cum 
w “ r ™ tonl)us faciendam, nudatis militum giadiis et draconum pmseatibus signis, et 
f tubarum voeibus cogerotur ” Monument, p. 304. 0 
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tration of justice were interrupted; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil society, they opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
and debtors who flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When 
they were not resisted they usually contented themselves with 
plunder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of vio- 
lence and murder ; and some catholic priests, who had imprudently 
signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the most 
refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Circumcellions was 
not always exerted against their defenceless enemies ; they engaged, 
and sometimes defeated, the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful 
valour, an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same 
treatment which might have been shown to the wild beasts of the 
desei't. The captives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, 
the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of retaliation were multiplied 
in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century the example of the Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the Camisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those of 
Numidia by their military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution and perseverance . 1 . 59 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny; but tha 
rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very Tlidrrc 
extraordinary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed among 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled K es ‘ 
in any country or in any age. Many of these fanatics were pos- 
sessed with the horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, or by what hands, 
they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the intention of 
devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope of 
eternal happiness . 160 Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals, 
and profaned the temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice, and compelled the affrighted judge to give orders for their 
immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers on the 

159 The Histoire des Camisards, in 3 vols. 12mo., Yillefranche, 1760, may be recom- 
mended as accurate and impartial. It requires some attention to discover the religion 
of the author, 

teo The Donatist suicides alleged in their justification the example of Razias, which 
is related in the 14th chapter of the second book of the Maccabees, 
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public highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, and by the threat of 
instant death if they refused to grant so very singular a favour. 
When they were disappointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends and brethren, they 
should cast themselves headlong from some lofty rock ; and many 
precipices were shown which had acquired fame by the number of 
religious suicides. In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, who 
were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derived from the character and principles of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simpie narrative of the intestine divisions which distracted 
General the peace, and dishonoured the triumph, of the church, will 
character con fi rm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
sects, tian complaint of a venerable bishop. The experience of 
a.d. 3i2-36i. Ammianus had convinced him that the enmity of the 
Christians towards each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man ; 161 and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments 
that the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the 
image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself. 162 The 
fierce and partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to them- 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute 
an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to 
the hostile sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same re- 
ligion and the same civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same proportion. 
On either side the error might be innocent, the faith sincere, the 
practice meritorious or corrupt. Their passions were excited by 
similar objects ; and they might alternately abuse the favour of the 
court, or of the people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athana- 
sians and the Arians could not influence their moral character ; and 
they were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extracted from the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to 
his own history the honourable epithets of political and philoso 

161 Nullas infestas hominibus bestias, ut sunt sibi fe rales plerique Christianorum 
expert us. Ammian. xxii. 5. 

162 Gregor. Nazianzen, Orat. i. p. 33. See Tillemont, tom. vi p. 501, quarto edit* 
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phica *, 163 accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting to 
enumerate, among the causes of the decline of the empire, Toleration 
a law of Constantine, by which the exercise of the Pagan of Pa s iinism 
worship was absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of his 
subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public 
religion. The zeal of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony 
of those ecclesiastics who have too lightly ascribed to their favourite 
hero the merit of a general persecution . 104 Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle which Constantine 
addressed to the followers of the ancient religion, at a time when he 
no longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his 
throne. He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the 
subjects of the Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares that those who still refuse to open by Con _ 
their eyes to the celestial light may freely enjoy their 6tantine * 
temples and their fancied gods. A report that the ceremonies 
of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by the emperor 
himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition . 1 65 With- 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. 
The partial acts of severity which he occasionally exercised, though 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, were coloured by 
the fairest pretences of justice and the public good ; and while Con- 
stantine designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After the example of the wisest of 
his predecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination, which excited the vain 
hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, of those who were dis- 
contented with their present condition. An ignominious silence was 


163 Histoire Politique et Philosophique des Etablissemens des Europdens dans les 
deux Indes, tom. i. p. 9. 

lf j* According to Eusebius (in Vit, Constantin. 1. ii. c. 45) the emperor prohibited, 
both in cities and in the country, <ra f&wa$k . . , tihaXcXar pitas \ the abominable 
acts or parts of idolatry. Socrates (1. i. c. 18) and Sozomen (1, ii. c. 4, 5) have repre- 
sented the conduct of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history, which 
has been neglected by Theodoret (1. v, c. 21) and Orosius (vii. 28). Turn dein do 
(says the latter) primus Constantinus ordine et pio vicem vertit edicto ; siquidem 
statuit citra ullam hominum csedom, paganorum templa claudi. 

* .See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii, c. 56, 60. In the sermon to the assembly . 
of saints which the emperor pronounced when he was mature in years and piety, he 
declares to the idolaters (c. xi.) that they are permitted to offer sacrifices and to 
exercise every part of their religious worship, 
vox., in. ' M 
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imposed on the oracles, which had been publicly convicted of frauu 
and falsehood ; the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolished ; 
and Constantine discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he 
gave orders for the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in the face 
of day, and to the honour of Venus . 166 The Imperial city of Con- 
stantinople was, in some measure, raised at the expense, and was 
adorned with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; 
the sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity ; the gold 
and silver were restored to circulation; and the magistrates, the 
bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the forrunate occasion of grati- 
fying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. Rut 
these depredations were confined to a small part of the Roman 
world ; and the provinces had been long since accustomed to endure 
the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and pro- 
consuls who could not be suspected of any design to subvert the 
established religion . 167 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps of their father, with 
more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of rapine 
and his sons. oppression were insensibly multiplied ; 168 every indul- 
gence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Christians ; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism; and the 
demolition of the temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantius . 169 The name of 
Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, which might have superseded 
the necessity of any future prohibitions. “It is our pleasure that 
« in all places, and in all cities, the temples be immediately shut 
“ and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of offending. 
« It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
66 from sacrifices. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 


166 See Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 54-58, and 1. iv. c, 23, 25. These acts 
of authority may be compared with the suppression of the Bacchanals, and the demo- 
lition of the temple of Isis, by the magistrates of Pagan Romo. 

16 7 Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. hi. c. 54) and Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, 
10, edit. Gothofred.) both mention the pious sacrilege of Constantine, which they 
■viewed in very different lights. The latter expressly declares that “-he made rise of 
u the sacred money, but made no alteration in the legal worship; the temples indeed 
“ were impoverished, but the sacred rites were performed there.” Lardner’s Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, p. 140. 

m Ammianus (xxii. 4) speaks or some court eunuchs who were spoliis templorum 
pasti. Libanius says (Orat, pro Tempi, p. 23) that the emperor often gave away a 
temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup: but the devout philosopher 
takes care to observe that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prospered. 

169 See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi, p. 262. Liban. Orat. Parental, c. x. in 
Fabric. Bibl, Grsec. tom. vii. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 1715]. 
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'« feel the sword of vengeance, and, after his execution, let his 
« property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the same 
“ penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
“ punish the criminals .” 170 But there is the strongest reason to 
believe that this formidable edict was either composed without being 
published, or was published without being executed. The evidence 
of facts, and the monuments which are still extant of brass and 
marble, continue to prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constantine. In the East as 
well as in the West, in cities as well as in the country, a great 
number of temples were respected, or at least were spared; and the 
devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
civil government. About four years after the supposed date of his 
bloody edict, Constantius visited the temples of Rome; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan orator as an 
example worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. “ That 
“ emperor,” says Symmachus, “ suffered the privileges of the vestal 
66 virgins to remain inviolate ; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
“ on the nobles of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray 
“ the expenses of the public rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
“ embraced a different religion, he never attempted to deprive the 
“ empire of the sacred worship of antiquity .” 171 The senate still pre- 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the divine memory of theii 
sovereigns ; and Constantine himself was associated, after his death; 
to those gods whom he had renounced and insulted during his life. 
The title, the ensigns, the prerogatives, of sovereign pontiff, 
which had been instituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, 
were accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors; 
who were invested with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which they professed . 172 


170 Placuit omnibus locis atquo urbibus universis claudi protinus templa, et accessu 
vetitis omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. Yolumus etiam. cunetos a 
sacrificiis abstinere. Quod siquis aliquid fort© hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio [ultore] 
stematur: facultates etiam perompti fisco decomimus vindlcari: et similiter adfligi 
rectores provinciarum si faoinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some contradiction in the date of this extravagant 
law; the only one, perhaps, by which the negligence of magistrates is punished by 
death and confiscation. M. de la Bastxe (Mem. de I’Acad&nie, tom. xv. p. 98) 
conjectures, with a show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law, 
the heads of an intended bill, which were found in Scriniis Memories; among the 
papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a worthy model, in the Theodosian 
Code. 

171 Symmach. Epistol. x. 54 [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. 

178 The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie, sur le Souveradn Pontifical des 
Empereurs Romains (in the Mdm. de l’Aead. tom. xv. p. 75-144), is a very learned 
and judicious performance, which explains the state, and proves the toleration, of 

' a 2 , 
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The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism ; 173 
and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted 
by princes and bishops who were more immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry 174 might have been justified by the established principles of 
intolerance : but the hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the 
Imperial court, were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction. 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now 

Paganism from Constantine to Gratian. The assertion of Zosimus [iv. 36], that Gratian 
was the first who refused the pontifical robe, a is confirmed beyond a doubt; and the 
murmurs of bigotry on that subject are almost silenced. 

173 As I have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism, I shall now trace 

the singular revolutions of those celebrated words. 1. n ayv, in the Doric dialect, so 
familiar to the Italians, signifies a fountain; and tho rural neighbourhood which fre- 
quented the same fountain derived the common appellation of pagns and pagans 
(Festus sub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgia ii. 382 ). b 2. By an easy extension 
of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxviii. 
5); and the meaner rustics acquired that name, which has been corrupted into peasants 
in the modern languages of Europe. 3. The amazing increase of the military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 555); and all 
the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. in. 24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 16 
[v. 32]. Tertullian de Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ; 

their adversaries who refused his sacrament , or military oath of baptism, might deserve 
the metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular reproach was introduced as early 
as the reign of Valentinian (a.d. 365) into Imperial laws (Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 18) and theological writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities of the 
empire: the old religion, in the time of Prudentius (advers. Symmachum, 1. i. [v, 575 
sqq.'] ad fin.) and Orosius (in Praefat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure vil- 
lages; and the word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pagans 
has been successively applied to all the idolaters and polytheists of the old and new 
world. 7. The Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies 
the Mahometans; and the purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust reproach of 
idolatry and paganism. See Gerard Vossius, Etymologicon Linguae Latinse, in his 
works, tom. i. p. 420 ; Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. 
p, 250; andDucange, mediae et infimae Latinitat. Glossar. 

174 In the pure language of Ionia and Athens, and were ancient and 

fa miliar words. The former expressed a likeness, an apparition (Homer. Odys, 
xi. 602), a representation, an image, created either by fancy or art. The latter denoted 
any sort of semk-e or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, restrained the use of these words (Exod. xx. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an 
image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by 
the sacred and ecclesiastical writers; and the reproach of idolatry {E'ihe»XoXar^uee) has 
stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition which some sects of Chris- 
tianity should not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and Rome. 


* Gratian did not refuse the title of found in the Roman writers. The true 
Pontifex Maximus till after the revolt of etymology of the word is uncertain; some 
Maximus in the sixteenth year of his reign, modern writers connect it with pasco, and 
for we find him so called in inscriptions suppose it to have meant originally a 
and in Ausonius, Grat. Act. in a.d. 379, pasture in common. It was used by the 
the twelfth year of his reign. Clinton, Roman writers to signify a territory, or 
Fasti Rom. vol. ii. p. 122.— S. the people of a territory; and the French 

b This is an instance of the false ety- word pays , which is derived from it, is 
mology, derived from an accidental simi- employed in the same sense, — S. 
larity of words, which is so frequently 
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militated on the side of Christianity; but two or three generations 
elapsed before their victorious influence was universally felt. The 
religion which had so long and so lately been established in the 
Roman empire was still revered by a numerous people, less attached 
indeed to speculative opinion than to ancient custom. The honours 
of the state and army were indifferently bestowed on all the subjects 
of Constantine and Constantius; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valour was still engaged in the service 
of polytheism. The superstition of the senator and of the peasant, 
of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a 
proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the barba- 
rians, had secretly embraced the religion of his ancestors 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Julian is declared Empeeor by the Legions of Gaul. — His March asm 
Success. — The Death of Constantius. — Civil Administration of 
Julian. 


While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny oi 
The jealousy eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated 
tm ? agS with transport in every part of the empire, except in the 
juuan. palace of Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young Caesar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed 
the blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and they justly considered 
the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the 
fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts 
which they had so often practised with success. They easily dis- 
covered that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation: the 
ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior; and his modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain 
and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, 
who had studied the art of war amidst the groves of the Academy . 1 * * * * * 
The voice of malicious folly was at length silenced by the shouts of 
victory ; the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer 
be painted as an object of contempt; and the monarch himself was 
meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 

1 Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adulandi professores jam docti, recto consulta, 

prospereque completa vertebant in deridiculum: taiia sine moclo strepentes insulse: in 

odium vemt cum victoriis suis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutum Julianum carpentes, 

appellantesque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam sirniam, et litterionem Qraocum: et 

ms congru^tia. plrndma atque vemacula principi resonantes, audire hwo taliaquo 

gestienti, virtutesejus obruere verbis impudentibus conabantur, ut segnem mcessentes 

ettnmdum etumbratilem, gestaque secus verbis comptioribus exomantem, Ammianus. 
xvii. 11.* 7 


a The philosophers retaliated on the 
oourtiera, Marius (says Eunapius in a 
newly discovered fragment) was wont to 
call his antagonist Sylla a beast half lion 
and half fox. Constantius had nothing of 


the lion, but was surrounded by a whole 
litter of foxes. Mai, Script. Byz. Nov* 
Coll. ii. p. 238. Niebuhr, Bvzant, Hist, 
p. 66.— M. 
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according to ancient custom, were addressed to the provinces, the 
name of Julian was omitted. 44 Constantins had made his disposi- 
44 tions in person ; he had signalised his valour in the foremost ranks ; 
64 his military conduct had secured the victory ; and the captive king 
64 of the barbarians was presented to hbn on the field of battle/’ 
from which he was at that time distant above forty days’ journey . 2 
So extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of 
truth and candour . 3 Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, 
they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior 
talents, and important services. But they darkly insinuated that 
the virtues of the Caesar might instantly be converted into the most 
dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude should prefer their 
inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a victorious army 
should be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge and" 
independent greatness. The personal fears of Constantius ^ 
were interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for envy of 
the public safety ; whilst in private, and perhaps in his own ° ns an us ‘ 
breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy which he had secretly conceived for 
the inimitable virtues of J ulian. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of 
the eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the The legions 
design which was artfully concerted by the Imperial minis- ordered to 
ters. They resolved to disarm the Caesar ; to recall those tiie East, 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and April. 1 
to employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, the hardy 
veterans who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 
nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of his 
winter-quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in his 
hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 


* Ammian. xvi. 12 [fm.'j. The orator Themistius (iv. p. 56, 57) believed whatever 
was contained in the Imperial letters, which were addressed to the senate of Constan- 
tinople. Aurelius Victor, who published his Abridgment in the last year of Con- 
stantius, ascribes the German victories to the wisdom of the emperor and the fortune 
of the Caesar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to the favour or 
esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue, and the important offices of consular 
of the second Pannonia and prefect of the city. Ammian. xxi. 10. 

3 Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis peragebant, . . 
Hse voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia jprobris omnibus potentiores* See MAmertin 
in Actions Gratiarum in Vet. Panegyr. xt, 4, 5, 
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arrival of a tribune and a notary, with positive orders from the 
emperor, which they were directed to execute, and he was com- 
manded not to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure that four 
entire legions — the Celtse and Petulants, the Ileruli and the 
Batavians — should be separated from the standard of Julian, under 
which they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of 
the remaining bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
selected ; and that this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic army, should instantly begin their march, and exert their 
utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia . 4 The Caesr" foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this fatal mandate, Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated that they should 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and 
the personal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance 
of this condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression would 
destroy the confidence, and excite the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions. The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of 
Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of the republic; but 
those mercenary troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated 
names of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and 
admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor; 
they dreaded the laborious march, the Persian arrows, and the 
burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as their own the country 
which they had saved ; and excused their want of spirit by pleading 
the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families 
and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger. As soon as 
the provinces were exhausted of their military strength, the Germans 
would violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and 
notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. 
If Julian complied with the orders which he had received, he sub- 
scribed his. own destruction, and that of a people who deserved his 

* The minute interval which may he interposed between the hieme adult d and the 
primo vere of Ammianus (xx. 1, 4), instead of allowing a sufficient space for a march of 
three thousand miles, would render the orders of Constantius as extravagant as they 
were unjust. The troops of Gaul could not have reached Syria till the end of autumn 
The memory of Ammianus must have been inaccurate, ana his language incorrect. 
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affection. But a positive refusa" was an act of rebellion an<| v a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the-' 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his commands, left no/ 
any room for a fair apology or candid interpretation; and the 
dependent station of the Caesar scarcely allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been removed 
from his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs : he could not 
even enforce his representations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would have been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of Gaul. 
The moment had been chosen when Lupicinus , 5 the general of the 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Scots and Piets; and Florentius was occupied at Vienne by the 
assessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on this dangerous 
occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, 
who .represented to him that in every important measure the pre- 
sence of the prefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and im- 
portunate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed 
to suggest that, if he expected the return of his ministers, he would- 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, 
Julian expressed in the most serious terms his wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve with 
honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
, obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and Theirdls . 
^that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public contents * 
s welfare. He issued the necessary orders for carrying into execution 
the commands of Constantius ; a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps ; and theMetachments from the several garrisons moved 
f towards their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials, 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent despair or loud lamenta- 
Jtions ; while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in their 
"arms, accused the desertion of their husbands in the mixed language 
of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. This scene of general 
distress afflicted the humanity of the Csesar ; he granted a sufficient 

5 Araraianus, xx. 1. The valour of Lupicinus and his military skill are acknow- 
ledged by the historian, who, in his affected language, accuses the general of exalting 
the horns of his pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether he 
was more cruel or avaricious. The danger from the Scots and Piets was so serious, 
that Julian himself had some thoughts of passing over into the island. 
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number of post- waggons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers , 6 endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was con 
strained to inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts his own 
popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an 
armed multitude is soon converted into rage ; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated from tent to tent with 
more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes a seasonable 
libel was secretly dispersed, which painted in lively colours the dis- 
grace of the Caesar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were 
astonished and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. 
They pressed the Caesar to hasten the departure of the troops ; but 
they imprudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not march through Paris, and sug- 
gested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Caesar 
went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which 
claim Julian had been erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
emp T After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed himself 
in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude : he celebrated 
their exploits with grateful applause ; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch ; and admonished them that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, 
who were apprehensive of offending their general by an indecent 
clamour, or of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstinate silence ; and, after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained 
by the Caesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friendship, 
his desire and his inability to reward, according to their deserts, the 
brave companions of his victories. They retired from the feast full 
of grief and perplexity; and lamented the hardship of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved; the popular resentment was insensibly 
m:ulded into a regular conspiracy ; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine, as on the eve of their departure the troops were indulged in 

6 Ho granted them the permission of the cursus clamlaris t or clabularis* These 
post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were supposed to carry fifteen 
hundred pounds weight. See Vales, ad Ammian. xx. 4. 
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licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight the impetuous multi- 
tude, with swords, and bows, and torches in their hands, rushed into 
the suburbs ; encompassed the palace ; 7 and, careless of future dan- 
gers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable words, Julian Au- 
gustus ! The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by 
their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors against their intru- 
sion ; and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and 
dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly 
entered the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords through the streets of 
Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted 
him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of preparing for 
his oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. Addressing himself by 
turns to the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes implored 
their mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation ; conjured 
them not to sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured 
to promise that, if they would immediately return to their allegiance, 
he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who were conscious of their 
guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned into 
impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible Caesar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, 
and their menaces; nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly 
assured that, if he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous accla- 
mations of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was offered by 
chance, supplied the want of a diadem ; 8 the ceremony was concluded 

T Most probably the palaco of the baths (Thcrmanm), of which a solid and lofty 
hall still subsists in the Mm de la ttarpe. The buildings covered a considerable space 
of the modem quarter of the university; and the gardens, under the Merovingian 
kings, communicated with the abbey of St. Germain des Press. By the injuries of 
time and the Normans this ancient palace was reduced in the twelfth century to a 
masse of ruins, whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amploctitur alis; 

Mmtiplici latebrd soelerum tersura ruborem. 

pereuntis scope pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommoda furtis. 

g ?hese lines are quoted from the Arehitrenius, 1. iv. c. 8, a poetical work of John de 
auteville, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban’s, about the year 1190. Sec Warton's 
History of English Poetry, vol. i. dissert, ii.) Yet such thefts might be less pernicious 
to mankind than the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since 
agitated on the same ground. Bonamy, Mdm. de I’Aead&nie, tom. xv. p. 678-682. 
Even m this tumultuous moment Julian attended to the forms of superstitious 
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by the promise of a moderate donative ; 9 and the new emperor, over- 
whelmed with real or affected grief, retired into the most secret 
recesses of his apartment. 10 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but 
H}s ro _ his innocence must appear extremely doubtful 11 in the eyes 
testations of of those who have learned to suspect the motives and the 

innocence* t ^ 

professions of princes. His lively and active mind was 
susceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of gratitude 
and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective 
weight and operation of these sentiments ; or to ascertain the prin- 
ciples of action which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himself. The discon- 
tent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies ; their 
tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion: and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all 
the other deities, that till the close of the evening which preceded his 
elevation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers ; 12 
and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Con- 
stantius was the enemy, and that he himself was the favourite, of the 
gods, might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the 
auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelli- 
gence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a short slumber ; and 
afterwards related to his friends that he had seen the Genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his door, pressing for admit- 


ceremouy, and obstinately refused the inauspicious use of a female necklace, or 
a horse-collar, which the impatient soldiers would have employed in the room of 
a diadem. “ " 

9 An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, one pound of the 
latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of our money. 

10 For the whole narrative of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and original 
materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 2S2, 283, 284), Libanius 
(Orat. Parental, c. 44-48, in Fabricius Biblioth. Grsec. tom. vii, p. 269-2731 Am* 
mianus (xx. 4), and Zoaimus (1, in. [c. 9], p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of Bunapius. With such 
guides w© might neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

11 Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, consensu militum’' 
(x. 15 [7]). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance might excuse his fanaticism, 
directly charges the apostate with presumption, madness, and impious rebellion, 

&want»\ ottn^ua. Orat, iii, p. 67. 

“ Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. The devout Abbd de la Rldterie (Tie do 
J ulien, p, 159) is almost inclined to respect the devout protestations of a Pagan. 
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tance, and reproaching his want of spirit and ambition . 13 Astonished 
and perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter; who 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should 
submit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason excites our suspicion and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his 
enemies , 14 to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the S^onstan^ 
cares which employed the first days of the reign of the new tms ‘ 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 
from the calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own character 
from the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 
ensigns of military and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to the soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in 
the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He re- 
capitulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their 
resolution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops, that, if the emperor of the East would subscribe an 
equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, and 
satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and in that of the 
army, a specious and moderate epistle , 15 which was delivered to 
Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius j 
two ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
observe the dispositions of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed with 
the modest appellation of Caesar ; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
tnougn respeetfm, manner, the confirmation of the title of Augustus. 


l ® Ammian. xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of the empire. 
Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and physician, Oribasius (Epist, 
xvu. p. 384), mentions another dream, hi which, before the event, he gave credit ; oi 
H stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
earth. Even in his sleep the mind of the Caesar must have been agitated by the 
hopes and fears of his fortune, Zosimus (1. ili. [e, 9] p, 155) relates a subsequent 

14 The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely described by 
Tacitus (Hist, i, 80-85). But Otho had much more guilt and much less abilities 
than Julian. 

, 15 To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private letters, objurgatoriaa 
et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, and would not have published. Per* 
haps they never existed. 
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He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election, while he justifies, 
in some measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy of his 
brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of 
Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a select number of barbarian 
youths, and to accept from his choice a Praetorian praefect of approved 
discretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself the nomination of 
his other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and 
the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes 
the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts of 
those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes ; and 
to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advan- 
tageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In this 
negotiation Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. The 
delegated authority which he had long exercised over the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name more 
independent and august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in a 
revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the guilty. 
Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The persons who 
were disaffected to the new government were disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, according to the recommenda- 
tion of merit, by a prince who despised the intrigues of the palace 
and the clamours of the soldiers. 16 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the 
ms fourth most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which 
expeditions Julian held in readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
eS? &e and augmented by the disorders of the times. The cruel 
a.d. 360, 36i. persecution of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom they could 
trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius. 17 As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian 
to take the field, he appeared at the head of his legions ; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; and prepared 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who pre- 
sumed that they might ravage with impunity the frontiers of a 
divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, 

16 See the first transactions of Ms reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q, Athen. p. 285, 286. 
Ammianus, xx. 5, 8. Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 49, 50, p. 273-275. 

17 Liban. Orat, Parent, c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, since it continued 
above seven years. La the factions of the Greek republics the exiles amounted to 
20,000 persons ; and Isocrates assures Philip that it would be easier to raise an army 
from the vagabonds than from the cities. See Hume’s Essays, tom. i, p. 426, 427, 
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consisted, in a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country which former princes had con- 
sidered as inaccessible, After he had given peace to the barbarians* 
the emperor carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine from 
Cleves to Basel; surveyed, with peculiar attention, the territories 
which he had recovered from the hands of the Alemanni ; passed 
through Besampn , 18 which had severely suffered from their fury ; and 
fixed his head-quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
Darrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional 
fortifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be restrained 
by the terror of his name. Vadomair 19 was the only prince of the 
Alemanni whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the subtle barbarian 
affected to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms 
threatened the state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The 
policy of Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni 
by his own arts: and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were recovered from 
their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impres- 
sions of terror and respect which had been already made by four 
preceding expeditions . 80 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with 
the utmost diligence their important commission. But in 
their passage through Italy and Illyricum they were treaty and 
detained by the tedious and affected delays of the provincial of™ 10n 
governors; they were conducted by slow journeys from A,D ' 361 ' 
Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length they 
were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the despatches of his own officers, the most 
unfavourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of the Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience ; the trembling messengers 
were dismissed with indignation and contempt ; and the looks, the 
gestures, the furious language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul The domestic connection, which might have reconciled 

18 Julian (Epist. xxxviii. p. 414) gives a short description of Yesontio, orBesan<?on; 
a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river Doubs ; once a magnificent city, filled 
with temples, &c., now reduced to a small town, emerging however from its ruins. 

Yadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted from a barbarian 
kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phoenicia. He still retained the same artful 
character (Ammian. xxi. 3); but, under the reign of Yalens, he signalised his valour 
m the Armenian war (rrix. 1), 

80 Ammian. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4 Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 10] p, 155. 
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the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by the 
death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several times 
fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself . 21 The empress Eusebia 
had preserved, to the last moment of her life, the warm, and even 
jealous, affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild 
influence might have moderated the resentment of a prince who, 
since her death, was abandoned to his own passions, and to the aits 
of his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to 
suspend the punishment of a private enemy; he continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the 
conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that the pie- 
sumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank 
of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should 
descend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister • 
that he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands o- 
those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that h» 
should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were ineffectually consumed 
in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian perceived 
that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and 
military audience to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to the attentive multitude ; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to resign 
the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom 
he ackn owledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint proposal 
was impetuously silenced ; and the acclamations of “ Julian Augustus, 
« continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of 
“ the republic which you have saved,” thundered at once from every 
part of the field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. A 
part of the letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned 
the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of 

21 Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her sister Constantina, 
in the suburb of the Via Momentam, Ammian. xsi. X. Libanius has composed a very 
weak apology, to justify his hero from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, and 
rewarding her physician with his mother’s jewels. (.See the seventh of seventeen new 
orations, published at Yenice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark’s library, p 117-12 7.) 
Elpidius, the Praetorian prefect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian 
appeals, is arraigned by Libanius as effeminate and ungrateful j yet the religion of 
Elpidius is praised by Jerom (tom, i. p. 243), and bis humanity by Ammianuar 
6 ). 
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the purple ; whom he had educated with so much care and tenderness ; 
whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helpless 
orphan. “ An orphan ! ” interrupted Julian, who justified his cause 
by indulging his passions, “ does the assassin of my family reproach 
“ me that I was left an orphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
“ injuries which I have long studied to forget.” The assembly was 
dismissed ; and Leonas, who with some difficulty had been protected 
from the popular fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle in 
which Julian expressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimulation of twenty years. 
After this message, which might oe considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany , 22 made a public declaration that 
he committed the care of his safety to the immortal gods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Con- 
stant! us . 2 3 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolu- 
tion. He had discovered from intercepted letters, that his Juhan pre _ 
adversary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the KckCon- 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to invade the stantms * 
provinces of the West. The position of two magazines, one of them 
collected on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of two 
armies ; and the size of those magazines, each of which consisted of 
six hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather flour , 24 was a 
threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the enemy who 
prepared to surround him. But the Imperial legions were still in 
their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and 
if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 

sa Feriarum die, quern celobrantes mouse Januario, Christian! Upiphania diotitant, 
progressus in eorum eeelosiam, solemuiter numine oroto diseessit. Atnmi&n, xxi. 2. 
Zonaras observes that it was on Christmas- day, and his assertion is not inconsistent; 
since the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the same day 
(the 6th of January) the nativity and the baptism of their Saviour. The Romanis, as 
ignorant as their brethren of the real date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 
25th of December, tho Brumalia , or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually cele- 
brated the birth of the sun. See Bingham’s Antiquities of tho Christian Church, 
1, xx. c. 4; and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichdisme, tom. ii. p. 690-700. 

88 The public and secret nogociations between Constantius and Julian must be 
extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself (Orat. ad S. P. Q, Athen. p, 286), 
Libanius (Orat, Parent, c. 51, p. 276), Ammianus (xx. 9), Zosimus (1. iii. [<?. 9j 
p. 154), and even Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, 
appears to have possessed and used some valuable materials. 

M Three hundred myriads, or three millions, of medimni, a corn-measure familiar to 
the Athenians, and which contained six Roman modil Julian explains, like a soldier 
and a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the necessity and advantages of ar 
offensive war (ad 8. P. Q* Athen. p. 286, 287). 

vo t*. fix. 
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of Illyrieum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort 
to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expenses of the civil war. He proposed this bold 
enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just 
confidence in their general, and in themselves ; and exhorted them 
to maintain their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate 
to their fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the same 
troops which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they 
would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. 
The oath of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, clashing their 
shields, and pointing their drawn swords to their throats, devoted 
themselves, with horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader whom 
they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the 
Germans . 25 This solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, 
who had been admitted to the office of Praetorian praefeet. That 
faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Con- 
stantius in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the 
knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the 
praefeet with his Imperial mantle, and, protecting him from the zeal 
of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than 
was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy . 26 The high office of 
Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild and equitable administration of the friend of Julian, who 
was permitted to practise those virtues which he had instilled into the 
mind of his pupil . 27 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his 
ms march troops than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution 
j£einto of a daring enterprise he availed himself of every precaution, 
niyricum. as far as prudence could suggest ; and where prudence could 
no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to 

35 See Ids oration, and the behaviour of the troops, in Ammian. xxi. 5. 

38 He sternly refused Ids hand to the suppliant praefeet, whom he sent into Tuscany 
(Ammian, xxi. 5). Libanius, with savage fury, insults Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, 
and almost censures the humanity of Julian (Orat, Parent, c. 53, p. 278). 

27 Ammian. xxi. 8. In tbfe promotion Julian obeyed the law which he publicly 
imposed on himself. ^ Neque civalis quisquam judex nec militaris [militise] rector, alio 
quodam praeter merita suffraganie, ad potiorem veniat gradum. (Ammian. xx. 5.) 
Absence did not W’eaken his regard for Sallust, with whose name (a.j>. 3631 he 
honoured the corsulship. ' 
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fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and divided his 
armv . 28 One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was directed, 
under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rhaetia and Noricum. A similar , 
division of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to follow the oblique course of the highways through the Alps and 
the northern confines of Italy. The instructions to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten their march in close 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the 
ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle ; to secure 
themselves against the surprises of the night by strong posts and 
vigilant guards ; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden departure; to spread the 
opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join 
their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to 
cast behind them every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this faithful 
band, he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black 
forest, which conceals the sources of the Danube ; 29 and, for many 
days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of 
his inarch, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he 
forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges or 
swam the rivers, pursued his direct course 30 without reflecting whether 
he traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barba rians, and at 
length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well- 
concerted stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines 31 as it lay 
at anchor; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of his 

58 Ammianua (xxi. 8) ascribes the same practice and the same motive to AW<mSa.. 
the Great and other skilful generals. 

89 This wood was a part of the great Horcynian forest, which, in the time of Caesar, 
stretched away from the country of the Bauraci (Basel) into the boundless regions of 
the .North. See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 47. 

30 Compare Libanius, Orat, Parent, c. 53, p. 278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, 

Orat. m. p. 68. Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march. A 
modern divine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
designed for another apostate; — ° # 

So eagerly the fiend, 

0 er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

31 In that interval the Notitia places two or three fleets, the Lauriacensis fat Latina* 
c «?!, or korch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis; and mentions five legions, or cbhorfeA 
of Liburaani, who should be a sort of marines. Sect, lviii. edit. liabb. ' 
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mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven 
hundred miles in eleven days ; 32 and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his 
enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had left the 
banks of the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, 
the mind of Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and 
though he accepted the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the hostile 
stations, which were placed along the river, without indulging the 
temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. The banks 
of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, who gazed 
on the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and 
diffused through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who 
advanced with more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry, commanded the military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised by 
Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of J ulian ; who kindly raised 
him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupify his faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered 
his spirits than he betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to 
admonish his conqueror that he had rashly ventured, with a handful 
of men, to expose his person in the midst of his enemies. “ Reserve 
ec for your master Constantius these timid remonstrances,” replied 
Julian, with a smile of contempt ; “ when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
“ I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” Conscious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness only 
could command success, he instantly advanced, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most populous city of 
the Illyrian provinces. As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, 
he was received % the joyful acclamations of the army and people ; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their hands, 
conducted .their acknowledged sovereign to his imperial residence. 

32 Zosimus alone (1. iii. [c. 10] p. 156) has specified this interesting circumstance. 
Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Yet. xi. [x.] 6, 7, 8), who accompanied Julian, as count of 
the sacred largesses, describes this voyage in a florid and picturesque mann er, 
challenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts of Greece, &c. 
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Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third day, 
Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Hsemus ; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and 
Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on the side 
of the latter . 33 The defence of this important post was intrusted to 
the brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, 
successfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their 
master had so ably conceived . 34 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclina- 
tion of the people extended far beyond the immediate n e justifies 
effect of his arms . 33 The prefectures of Italy and Illyri- llis cause - 
cum were administered by Taurus and Florentius, who united that 
important office with the vain honours of the consulship ; and, as 
those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, the 
epithet of fugitive to the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the 
Danube and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more pro- 
perly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal cities of the empire a laboured apology for his own 
conduct ; published the secret despatches of Constantius ; and soli- 
cited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians . 30 
Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingrati- 
tude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
superior merits of his cause ; and to excel not only in the aits of war, 

33 The description of Ammianus, which might be supported by collateral evidence, 
ascertains the precise situation of the Angus buc Succor urn, or passes of Succi. M. d’An* 
ville, from the trifling resemblance of names, has placed them between Sardica and 
Naissus. For my own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error which 1 
have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

34 Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 0, 10) 
still supplies the series of the narrative. 

35 Aminian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent, e. 54, p. 279, 280. Zosimus, L iii. 
[c. 10] p. 156, 157. 

36 Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively asserts that he intercepted the 
letters of Constantius to the barbarians? and Libanius as positively affirms that he 
read them on his march to the troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 3) ex- 
presses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si farm solius admittenda est fides. 
He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from vadomair to Constantius, which 
supposes an intimate correspondence between them: “ Caesar tuus disciplinam non 
habet” 
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but in those of composition. His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens 37 seems to have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the same humble defer- 
ence as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
which was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was 
agreeable to the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, praefect of the city ; the epistle of Julian 
was read ; and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantine, and his passionate invective against the 
vices of Constantius, were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, “ Respect, we 
“ beseech you, the author of your own fortune.” 38 An artful ex- 
pression, which, according to the chance of war, might be differently 
explained— as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, or 
as a flattering confession that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was 
Hostile pre- speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
parations, Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. 
Disguising the anguish of his soul under the semblance of contempt, 
Constantius professed his intention of returning into Europe, and of 
giving chace to Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expedition 
in any other light than that of a hunting party . 39 In the camp of 
Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this design to his army ; 
slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Caesar ; and ventured 
to assure them that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 
in the field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes and 
the irresistible weight of their shout of onset. The speech of the 
emperor was received with military applause ; and Theodotus, the 
president of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adula- 
tion, that Ms city might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 


37 Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and the Lacedse- 
monians. The substance was probably the same, though the address was properly 
varied. The epistle to the Athenians is still extant (p. 268-287), and has afforded 

valuable information. It deserves the praises of the Abbe de la Bhiterie ( Pr<5f. 
a 1 Histoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the best manifestoes to bo found in 
any language. 

38 Auctori tuo reverentiam rogamus. Ammian. xxi. 10. It is amusing enough to 
observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery and fear. See Tacit. 
Hist. l. 85. 

38 Tanquam venaticiam prsedam caperei; hoc enim ad leniendum suoruia meturn 
submde prsedicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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rebel. 40 A chosen detachment was despatched away in post-waggons, 
to secure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Succi ; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines, which had been prepared against 
Sapor, were appropriated to the service of the civil war ; and the 
domestic victories of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most 
sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied 
in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of J ulian was increased by an unex- 
pected event, which might have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
archers who were stationed at Sirmium; but he suspected, with 
reason, the fidelity of those troops which had been distinguished by 
the emperor ; and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of 
the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the 
most important scene of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as 
far as the confines of Italy ; but, as they dreaded the length of the 
way and the savage fierceness of the, Germans, they resolved, by the 
instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impregnable city. 
The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief, 
and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; in- 
vited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and 
loyalty ; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be forced 
to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of the East. 41 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alterna- 
tive which he pathetically laments, of destroying or of being and death of 
himself destroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantius 2 jmkPi? u * 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities of civil Nov - 3 * 
war. The approach of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antioch; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the 


40 See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 13. The vile Theodotus 
afterwards implored and obtained his pardon from the mereiful conqueror, who sig- 
nified his wish of diminishing his enemies and increasing the number of his friends 
(xxii. 14). 

41 Ammian . xxi. 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the 
operations of the siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion maintained its impregnable 
fame. Gregory Nazianzen (Oat. iii. p. 68) ascribes this accidental revolt to the 
wisdom of Constantius, whose assured victory he announces with some appearance of 
truth. Constantio, quern credebat proculdubio fore victorem; nemo enfm omnium, 
tunc ab hac constant! sententia discrepabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fatigues of the journey, 
and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign . 42 
His genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness, 
of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preceding 
narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long abuse of power 
rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; 
but, as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the 
last of the sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of his 
father. Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable that his anxious con- 
cern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, 
may have prevailed in his last moments over the harsher passions of 
hatred and revenge. Eusebius and his guilty associates made a 
faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with disdain by 
an army which now abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to assure Julian that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The military 
designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks against 
Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event. Without shedding 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth and the new capital of the empire, he 
advanced from Naissus through the mountains of Hsemus and the 
cities of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of 
Julian sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
flfaXopte, him ; and he made his triumphal entry amidst the dutiful 
Uec-n; acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stature 
and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had vanquished 
the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a success- 

42 His death. and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16); 
and we are authorised to despise and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat, iii! 
p. 68), who accuses Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor. The private 
repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p. 69, and Orat. 
xxi, p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with the public verbal testa- 
ment which prudential considerations might dictate in the last moments of his life.* 


* Wagner thinks this sudden change of who up to this time had been hostile t* 
sentiment altogether a fiction of the at- Julian. Note in loco Ammian.— M. 
tendant courtiers and chiefs of the army. 
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ful career, the whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus . 43 A few days afterwards, when 
the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, the 
subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of theii 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning 
habit, he accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited : and if these marks oi 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and 
dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the 
world that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only the 
obligations, which he had received from Constantius . 44 As soon as 
the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the a „a is ac . 
emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the 
sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon empiro * 
from the prudence or lenity of Julian; who, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession of the Homan 
empire . 45 

• Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of 
action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth and civil 
the accidents of his life never allowed him the freedom of Spnvhtc’ 
choice. He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the Uf0 - 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; but he was 
constrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice of 
Constantius, to expose his person and fame to the dangers of Im- 
perial greatness ; and to make himself accountable to the world and 
to posterity for the happiness of millions . 40 Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Plato , 47 that the government oi 
our flocks and herds is always committed to beings of a superior 
species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and deserves the 

43 In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxii. J, 2) assumes the lofty 
tone of an orator or poet ; while Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 50, p. 281) sinks to the 
grave simplicity of an historian. 

44 The funeral of Constantius is described by Ammianus (xxi. 16), Gregory Nazi 
anzen (Orat. iv. p. 1 19), Mamertinus (in Panogyr. Yet. xi. 27), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
e. Ivii. p. *283), and Philostorgius (1. vi. c. 0, with Godofroy’a Dissertations, p. 2(55). 
These writers, and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very difc 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

44 The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascertained. The day 
is probably the sixth of November, and the year must be either 331 or 332. Title- 
mont, Hist, des Emperaurs, tom. iv. p. 693. Ducange, Pam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred the earlier date. 

46 Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed these philosophical ideas with much 
eloquence and some affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistius. The Abb$ 
de la Bldterie (tom. ii. p. 146-193), who has given an elegant translation, is inclined 
to believe that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant 
i 47 Julian ad Themist. p. 258, Petavius (not. p. 95) observes that this passage i$ 
taken from the fourth book De Legibus; but either Julian quoted from memo*y, or 
his MSS, were different from ours. Xenophon opens the Cyropsedia with a sindlax 
reflection, - ■ . ' 
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celestial powers of the Gods or of the Genii. From this principle he 
justly concluded that the man who presumes to reign should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify his soul 
from her mortal and terrestrial part ; that he should extinguish his 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and 
subdue the wild beast which, according to the lively metaphor of 
Aristotle , 48 seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot. The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed on an inde- 
pendent basis, was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. 
He despised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discharged 
with incessant diligence the duties of his exalted station : and there 
were few among his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time and their actions to the rigorous laws which their philo- 
sophic emperor imposed on himself. One of his most intimate 
friends , 49 who had often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, has 
remarked that his light and sparing diet (which was usually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a magis- 
trate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and WTote or dictated a great num- 
ber of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, his private friends, 
and the different cities of his dominions. He listened to the memo- 
rials which had been received, considered the subject of the petitions, 
and signified his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken in 
short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries. He possessed such 
flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could 
employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, the prince flew with 
agility from one labour to another ; and, after a hasty dinner, retired 
into his library till the public business which he had appointed for the 
evening summoned him to interrupt the prosecution of his studies. 
The supper of the emperor was still less substantial than the former 
meal ; his sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, 
except in the short interval of a marriage which was the effect of 
policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed with 

48 *0 Ss S$bmn» %%\%vm etpcuv, #£<ur<rttwt xtzl Aristot, ap. Julian, [in Epist. ad 

Themistium] p. 261. The MS. of Yossius, unsatisfied with the single "beast, affords 
rea ™S °£ which the experience of despotism may warrant. 

, 49 Imamus (Orat. Parentalis, c. Ixxsiv. lxxxv, p. 610, 311, 312) has given this 
interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He hims elf (in Misopogon, p* 350) 
mentions his vegetable diet, and uj braids the gross and sensual appetite o? the people 
of Antioch. 
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a female companion . 50 He was soon awakened by the entrance of 
fresh secretaries, who had slept the preceding day ; and his servants 
were obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself scarcely any other refreshment than the change of 
occupations. The predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and 
his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, 
under the specious pretence of complying with the inclinations of the 
people ; and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordiuary round of twenty-four races 51 was completely finished. On 
solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable dis- 
like to these frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 
Circus; and, after bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan- 
tage of the public or the improvement of his own mind . 52 By this 
avarice of time he seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; 
and, if the dates v r ere less securely ascertained, we should refuse to 
believe that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of Con- 
stantius and the departure of his successor for the Persian December, 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the ^rch! 1, 
care of the historian; but the portion of his voluminous A * D * 363 ' 
writings which is still extant remains as a monument of the applies 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the 
Caesars, several of his orations, and his elaborate work against the 
Christian religion, were composed in the long nights of the two 
winters, the former of which he passed at Constantinople, and ,the 
latter at Antioch. 


50 Leetulus . . . Vestalium tons purior, is the praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr 
Vet. xi. [x.] 13) addresses to Julian himself. Libanius affirms, in sober peremptory 
language, that Julian never knew a woman before his marriage, or after the death of 
his wife (Orat, Parent, c. lxxxviii. p. 313), The chastity of Julian is confirmed by the 
impartial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4), and the partial silence of the Christians, 
Yet Julian ironically urges the roproach of the people of Antioch, that he almost 
always (is t vniruv, in Misopogon, p. 345) lay alone. This suspicious expression is ex- 
plained by the Abb<5 de la Bldtorio (Hist, do Jovien, tom. ii. p, 103-109) with candour 
and ingenuity. 

51 See Salmasitis ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or missus, was 
added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of which, the four 
colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 

It appears that they ran five or seven times round the Meta (Sueton. in Domitian. 
c 4) ; and (from the measure of the Oircus Maximus at Rome, the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, &c.) it might be about a four-mile course. 

52 Julian, in Misopogon, p, 340. Julius Caesar had offended the Boman people by 
reading his despatches during the actual race. Augustus indulged their taste, or Ms 
own, by his constant attention to the important business of the Circus, for which he 
professed the warmest inclination. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and 
most necessary acts of the government of Julian . 53 Soon 

Reformation „ _ „ J ~ J . 

of the after his entrance into the palace of Constantinople he hac. 
l “ " occasion for the service of a barber. An officer, magnifi- 
cently dressed, immediately presented himself. “It is a barber/’ 
exclaimed the prince, with affected surprise, “ that I want, and not 
“ a receiver-general of the finances .” 54 He questioned the man con- 
cerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, besides 
a large salary and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily 
allowance for twenty servants and as many horses. A thousand 
barbers, a thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed 
in the several offices of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs could be 
compared only with the insects of a summer’s day . 55 The monarch 
who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue was 
distinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table* 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tine and his sons were decorated with many-coloured marbles and 
ornaments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured, to gratify their pride rather than their taste; birds of the 
most distant climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out of 
their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows . 56 The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions ; yet the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to the use, or 
even to the splendour, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, 
and the people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite 
number of obscure and even titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without the necessity of labour, from the public revenue. The 
waste of an enormous household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they 
extorted from those who feared their enmity or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused their for- 

83 The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus (xxii, 4), Libanius 
fOrat. Parent, o. lxii. p. 288, See.), Mamertinus (in Panogyr. Vet. xi. [x.j 11), Socrates 
(1. iii. c. 1), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 12] p. 24). 

H Ego non raiiomlem jussi sod tonsorem acciri. Zonaras uses the less natural 
image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who was satiated with wealth, might 
desire and obtain the honours of the senate. 

35 Mayitgavg f&h %tXteos, aravgea? Si ovx lxd<rvov$, oivoxom Si irXitaug, <rp.yvn roetm^omi&iv, 
wvw%em vxlg (avIks voT$ woipUtv b V, are the original words o i Libanius, 
which I have faithfully quoted, lest 1 should be suspected of magnifying the abuses 
of the royal household. 

1 88 The expressions of Mamertinus [L c.] are lively and forcible, Quin etiam prondl- 
pnun et ccenarum elaboratas magnitudines Bespublica sentiebat; cum qusesitissimse 
dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus sestimarentur; miracula avium, longinqui maria 
pieces, alieni temporis poma, mstivj© nives, hibernse rosce. 
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tune, without considering their past or their future condition ; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only by the extravagance 
of their dissipations. Their silken robes were embroidered with gold, 
their tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; the houses 
which they built for their own use would have covered the farm of an 
ancient consul ; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept on 
the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of 
nature, and who placed his vanity not in emulating, but in despising 
the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to 
appease the murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their 
industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But in the 
execution of this salutary work Julian is accused of proceeding with 
too much haste and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict he 
reduced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis- 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependents , 57 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions for the 
age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics of the 
Imperial family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal distance between the opposite vices. The splendid 
and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars 
and bracelets, which had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But, 
with the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of dress ; 
and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. 
In a satirical performance, which was designed for the public eye, the 
emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests that, although 
the greatest part of his body was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor was confined to his head alone; and celebrates with visible 
complacency the shaggy and populous™ beard which he fondly 

, * Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on the eunuchs (Orat. 
viL against Polyclet, p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself with a cold but positive 
denial of the fact, winch seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantius, This 
charge, however, may allude to some unknown circumstance. 

58 the Misopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a very singular picture of himself, and 
the following words are strangely characteristic ; avros ^aAhixc& urm* 

&WK « • • vewra, <rot ha&owm Kvifcofteti <r£>v <p0ttgw h The friend* 
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cherished, after the example of the philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first magistrate of 
the Romans would have scorned the affectation of Diogenes, as well 
as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imper- 
chamber of f e< ^ if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without pirnish- 
justice. - n g cr i m es, of his predecessor’s reign. i6 We are now 
“ delivered,” says he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, 
44 we are now surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws of the 
44 Hydra / 59 I do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother Con- 
“ stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie light on his head ! 
“ But his artful and cruel favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
44 a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
“ efforts of adulation. It is not, however, my intention that even 
“ those men should be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall 
44 enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial.” To conduct this 
inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and transferred to the commis- 
sioners an absolute power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay and without appeal. The office of president 
was exercised by the venerable prsefect of the East, a second Sallust , 00 
whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of Christian 
bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus , 61 one of the 
consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evi- 
dence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 
was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agilo, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to 
possess the secret of the commission ; the armed and angry leaders 
of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and 

of the Abbd de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, not to 
translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94). 
life© him^I have contented myself with a transient allusion; but the little animal, 
which Julian names , is a beast familiar to man, and signifies love. 

59 Julian, Epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses* the words vrokvjc'«p*\ov Sh»v, in writing to 
his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was conversant with the week poets. 

60 The two Sallusts, the praofect of Gaul and the prsefect of the East, must be 
carefully distinguished (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 696). I have used the sur- 
name of Secmdvs as a convenient epithet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem of 
the Christians themselves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, has 
celebrated his virtues (Orat. hi. p. 90). See a curious note of the Abbd de la Bleterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

61 Mamertinus praises the emperor (xi. [x.] 1) for bestowing the offices of treasurer 
and prsefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity,, &c., like himself. Yet Ammi- 
anus ranks him (xxi. 1) among the ministers of Julian, quorum merita ndrat «t fidem* 
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the judges were alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by the 
clamours of faction . 62 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused the favour of 
Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the inso- Pungent 
ience, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. The 
executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom was the s ™ lty - 
burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by the widows 
and orphans of so many hundred Romans whom those legal tyrants 
had betrayed and murdered. But Justice herself (if we may use the 
pathetic expression of Ammianus 63 ) appeared to weep over the fate 
of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire, and his blood accused tne 
ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. The rage of the 
soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of bis death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation 
to the family of Ursulus by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had been adorned wdth the 
ensigns of the prefecture and consulship , 64 Taurus and Florentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of 
Ohaicedon. The former was banished to Yercellse in Italy, and a 
sentence of death was pronounced against the latter, A wise prince 
should nave rewarded the crime of Taurus : the faithful minister, 
when he was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor and his lawful sove- 
reign. But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, who 
nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and refused to 
learn what place concealed the wretched fugitive from his just resent- 
ment . 65 Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dis- 
solved, the praetorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, 
and Artemius , 66 duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Arte- 

62 The proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianus (xxii. 3) 
and praised by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 74, p, 299, 300). 

63 Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur fldsse Justitia [Amm. 1. e.]. Libanius, who 
imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the largesses. 

64 Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the commonwealth, 
that the public was surprised and scandalised to hear Taurus summoned as a criminal 
under the consulship of Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florentius was pro- 
bably delayed till the commencement of the ensuing year, 

63 A xxii. 7. 

66 For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (Epist. x, p* 379) and 
Ammianus (xxii. 11, and Vales, ad loo.). The merit of Artemius* who demolished 
temples, and was put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin 
churches to honour Mm as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was 
not only a tyrant, hut anArian, it is not altogether easy to justify this indiscreet 
promotion* Tillemont, Mfe. Eecl6s. tom. vii. p. 1319. 
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mius had reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of calumny against the 
innocent, the virtuous, and even the person of Julian himself. Yet 
the circumstances of their trial and condemnation were so unskil- 
fully managed that these wicked men obtained, in the public 
opinion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had accepted 
either to defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless. This 
measure, which, on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the 
majesty of the throne. Julian was tormented by the importunities 
of a multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded 
the gifts which they had imprudently or illegally bestowed ; he fore- 
saw the endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, that if they would 
repair to Chalcedon, he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complaints. But as soon as they were landed, he 
issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen from trans- 
porting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus detained his dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant 
murmurs to their native country . 67 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers enlisted by 
clemency Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and to inter- 
of Julian. rU pt that of millions, was immediately disbanded by his 
generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in 
his punishments ; and his contempt of treason was the result of judg- 
ment, of vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, he was 
persuaded that few among his subjects would dare to meet him in 
the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent, 
and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which surpassed 
the fortune or. the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyrahad prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this 
indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, would have 
been considered as a capital offence , 68 was reported to Julian by the 

67 See Ammian, ascii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; and tlie Codex Theodosianus, I. ii 
tit. xxix. leg. i.; and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 218, ad locum. 

68 The president Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c., des Remains, 
c. xiv. in his works, tom. iii. p. 448, 449) excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, 
by supposing that actions the most indifferent in our eyes m.*ght excite, in a Roman 
mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported by a strange 
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officious importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making 
some inquiry into the rank and character of his rival, despatched 
the informer with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete 
the magnificence of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch, Their 
intemperance revealed their guilt, and they were conducted in chains 
to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively repre- 
sentation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a 
death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a 
sentence of exile against the two principal offenders. The only in- 
stance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed cle- 
mency was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign ot 
the Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Csesar and the 
republic. Without appearing to indulge his personal resentment, 
Julian might easily confound the crime of the son and of the father ; 
but he was reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice . 69 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom . 70 From 
his studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages and TT , , 
heroes ; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice freedomand 
of a tyrant ; and, when he ascended the throne, his pride 
was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to applaud his 
virtues . 71 He sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism 
which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits of four score 
years, had established in the empire. A motive of superstition pre- 
vented the execution of the design which Julian had frequently 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem ; n 

misapprehension of the English laws, “ chez une nation , , • . oh il est ddfendu da 
'* boii’e h la santd d’une certain© personnel ’ 

69 The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed against his life at 

Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10, and Vales, ad loc.) and Libunius 
(Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 323). » 

70 According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad Theraist. p. 231), 

the form of absolute government, the ^et^atrtxua, is contrary to nature. Both the 
prince and the philosopher choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful 
and laboured obscurity. * 

71 That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian himself. Arnmiau. 
xxii. 10. 

79 Libanius (Orat. Parent, c, 95, p. *320), who mentions the wish and design of 
Julian, insinuates in mysterious language (Swv d™ ymrm .... &XX* fa kpdvw i 
that the emperor was restrained by some particular revelation. 

voTi. nr, C 
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but he absolutely refused the title of Dominus , or Lord,™ a word 
which 'was grown so familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating origin. The office, or 
rather the name, of consul was cherished by a prince who contem- 
plated with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and the same be- 
haviour which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
a.d. 363. January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus and 
3 m. i . Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As 

soon as he was informed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing magis- 
trates to receive the demonstrations of his affected humility. From 
the palace they proceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, 
marched before their litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a conduct which, in their 
eyes, degraded the majesty of the purple . 74 But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the games of the Circus, 
he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment he was reminded 
that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, he 
condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he was subject, 
like the rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laws , 76 and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his administration, and his 
regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to confer on 
the senate of Constantinople the same honours, privileges, and 
authority which were still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome . 76 
A legal fiction was introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into the East, and the 
despotic successors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknow- 


73 Julian in ^ Misopogon, p. 343. As lie never abolished, by any public law, the 
proud appellations of Despot, or Dominus, they are still extant on his medals (Ducauge, 
Earn. Byzantin. p. 33, 39); and the private displeasure which he affected to express 
only gave a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abb6 de la BMterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the origin and progress of 
the word Dominus under the Imperial government. 

74 Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Yet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) 
celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished and intoxicated by 
the condescension of his master. 

75 Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables : — 

Si mala condiderit in quern quis carmina, jus est, 

Judxciumque 

Horat. Sat. ii. 1, 82, 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law; and the Abbe de 3 q 
B leterie ^Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerly embraced a declaration so agree- 
able to his own system, and indeed to the true spirit of the Imperial constitution.' 

76 Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 11] p. 158. 
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ledged themselves the members of a respectable body which was per- 
mitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Con- 
stantinople the attention of the monarch was extended to tne 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated 
edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their country; and by im- 
posing an equal distribution of public duties, he restored the strength, 
the splendour, or, according to the glowing expression of Libanius, 7 ' 
the soul of the expiring cities of his empire. The venerable H . g carc of 
a^e of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the the Great® 

® - ^ « <| . cities. 

mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture when he recol- 
lected the gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to 
gods, who had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius or the example of their virtues. He relieved the distress 
and restored the beauty of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus . 78 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor, Argos for her de- 
liverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the 
honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the Isthmus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of bears 
and panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of 
Argos, which had inherited from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean 
games, claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi 
was respected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of oppression, and the feeble complaints of its deputies 
were silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to 
have consulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided. 
Seven years after this sentence Julian 79 allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal, and his eloquence was interposed, 
most probably with success, in the defence of a city which had been 

77 *H {iovXtis 'pvx*! ^oXteos ’temv. See Libamus (Orat* Parent, c. 71, p. 296), 
Arainianns (xxii. 9), and the Theodosian Code (1. xii. tit. i. leg, 30-55) with Gode* 
froy’s Commentary (tom. iv. p. 390-402). Yet the whole subject of the Curia, not- 
withstanding very ample materials, still remains the n\pst obscure in the legal history 
of the empire. 

78 Quse pauIo ante arida et siti anhelantia viseban Lur, ea nunc j>enm, mundari, 

madere; Fora, Dcambulacra, Gymnasia, lsetxs et gaudentibus populis frequentari; dies 
festos, ot celebrari veteres, et novos in honorem prinoipis consecrari (Mamertm. xi. 
[x.l 9), He particularly restored the city of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 

79 Julian, Epist. xxxv. p. 407-411. This epistle, which illustrates the declining 

age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbd do la Bl&terie; and strangely disfigured by the 
Latin translator, who, by rendering IrtXua, tributum, and Mrw, directly 

contradicts the sense of the original. 

k a 
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the royal seat of Agamemnon, 40 and had given to Macedonia a raoe 
of kings and conquerors. 81 

The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, vhich 
were multiplied in proportion to the extent of the empire, 
5 aS2d exercised the abilities of Julian ; but he frequently assumed 

ajudse# the two characters of Orator 83 and of Judge, 8 * which are 
almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of Europe. The arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Caesars, were neg- 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their successors, 
and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they 
despised. The assemblies of the senate, which Constantius had 
avoided, were considered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit with the most propriety the maxims of a republican and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libanius has remarked that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of Menelaus, the 
copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of a 
winter’s snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses, 
The functions of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with 
those of a prince, were exercised by Julian not only as a duty, but as 
an amusement ; and although he might have trusted the integrity 
and discernment of his Praetorian praefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his 
mind was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chi- 
canery of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot the 

80 He reigned in Mycenae, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six miles, from Argos: 
but those cities, which alternately flourished, are confounded by the Greek poets. 
Strabo, 1. viii. p. 579, edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 377, edit. Casaub.], 

81 Marsham, Canon. Chron. p, 421. This pedigree from Temenus and Hercules 
may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges of the 
Olympic games (Herodot. 1. v. c. 22), at a time when the Macedonian kings were 
obscure and unpopular in Greece. When the Achaean league declared against Philip, 
It was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. xxxii. 22). 

88 His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c, 75, 76, p. 300, 301), 
Who distinctly mentions the -orators of Homer. Socrates (1. iii, c. 1) has rashly 
asserted that Julian was the only prince since Julius Caesar who harangued the senate. 
All the predecessors of Hero (Tacit. Annal. xiii, 3), and many of his successors, pos- 
sessed the faculty of speaking in public; and it might be proved by various examples 
that they frequently exercised it in the senate, 

m Axnmianus (xxii. 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of his judicial 
proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, p. 315, &e.) has scon only the fair 
side; and Ms picture, if it flatters the person, expresses at least the duties of the 
judge. Gregory Hazianzen (Orat, iv. p. 120), who suppresses the virtues and exag- 
gerates even the venial faults of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, Whether such a 
jUlge was fit to he seated between Minos and Rhadamanthus m the Elyaian fields ? 
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gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and 
betrayed, by the loudness of his voice and the agitation of his body, 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of 
his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the 
reproof of his friends and ministers : and whenever they ventured to 
oppose the irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators could ob- 
serve the shame as well as the gratitude of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on the principles of 
justice, and he had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous 
temptations which assault the tribunal of a sovereign under the spe- 
cious forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of the 
cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties; and the 
poor, whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator ; 84 and though he meditated a 
necessary reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and literal interpretation of those 
laws which the magistrates were bound to execute and the subjects 
to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple 
and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to His cha . 
the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from racter * 
their obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some mea- 
sure, independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and J ulian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister or general of the state in which he was 
born a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had disap- 
pointed his expectations ; if he had prudently declined the paths of 
greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
Would have placed beyond the reach of kings his present happiness 
and his immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting 
to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less 
powerful and sublime than that of Caesar, nor did he possess the con- 
summate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear 
more steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more 

84 Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-four have 
been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. (Oothofred. Cbron. 
Legum, p. 64-67.) The Abbd do la Bldterie (tom, ii. p. 320-330) has chosen one of 
these laws to give an idea of Julian’s Latin style, which is forcible and elaborate but 
less pure than his Greek 
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simple and consistent Yet Julian sustained adversity with firmness, 
md prosperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred 
aud twenty years from the death of Alexander Severus, the Homans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distress and to revive the 
spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect au- 
thority with merit, and happiness with virtue. Even laction, anti 
religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
his genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he 
deserved the empire of the w r orld. 85a 

85 ... . Duetor fortissimus armis, 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus, ore manuque 
Consultor patriae, sed non con suitor haboucke 
Religionis, arnans tercentum millia Divum. 

Perfidus ill© Deo, quamvis non perfidus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheosis, 4 50, &e. 

The consciousness of a generous sentiment seems to liave raised the Christian poei 
above his usual mediocrity. 

a The most important work on Julian alter, Leipzig, 1812, of which an English 
since the time of Gibbon is by Neander, translation wns published in 1850. — S. 
Debar den Kaieor Julian und sein Zeit- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Religion of Julian. — Universal Toleration. — He attempts to 

RESTORE AND REFORM THE PAGAN WORSHIP — TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE OF 

Jerusalem. — His artful Persecution of the Christians. — Mutual 

Zeal and Injustice. 

The character of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; 
and the enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exagge- Beligion of 
rated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our Juliau * 
partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic monarch, who 
studied to protect, with an equal hand, the religious factions of the 
empire, and to allay the theological fever which had inflamed the 
minds of the people from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
Athanasius. A more accurate view of the character and conduct 
of Julian will remove this favourable prepossession for a prince who 
did not escape the general contagion of the times. We enjoy the 
singular advantage of comparing the pictures which have been deli- 
neated by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and candid 
historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unani- 
mous evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and 
private declarations of the emperor himself ; and his various writings 
express the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, which policy 
would have prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect. A 
devout and sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome 
constituted the ruling passion of Julian the powers of an enlightened 
understanding were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 
superstitious prejudice; and the phantoms which existed only in 
the mind of the emperor had a teal and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal of the Christians, 
who despised the worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabu- 
lous deities, engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable hos- 
tility with a very numerous party of his subjects ; and he was some- 
times tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 

1 I shall transcribe some of bis own expressions from a short religions discourse 
which the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the bold impiety of a Cynic, 

oficos ov?ot f vt volts titovg wlpgtKat,) xct>) (piXu*, <ri€w, xcct cc^ofAttt, xcci tt'xXtajt vk 

vaitevra Wafa oturavg orectrsg civ vis xa) oitt tffibs kyufovs ti<r<xroru( f wgef h2et<rtcaXws 

vgas **viz*s> xvhftivus. Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and copiousness of the 
Greek tongue seems inadequate to tM?. fervour of Ms devotion* 
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violate tlie laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been over- 
whelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal was 
given by the sonorous trumpet 2 of Gregory Nazianzen . 3 The inter- 
esting nature of the events which were crowded into the short reign of 
this active emperor deserves a just and circumstantial narrative. His 
motives, his counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with 
the history of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from 
ms eda *he ear ty P e ™d- ^* e when he was left an orphan in 

cation, and the hands of the murderers of his family. The names of 
apostasy. aiK i 0 f Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 

religion, were soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his infancy 
was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia , 4 who was related 
to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his Christian preceptors 
the education not of a hero but of a saint. The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly crown, contented -himself 
with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed 
the advantages of baptism 5 on the nephews of Constantine . 6 They 
were even admitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the church of 
Nicomedia. The study of religion, which they assiduously culti- 
vated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and devotion . 7 


3 The orator, with some eloquence, mucTi enthusiasm, and^ more vanity, addresses 
his discourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the living and the dead; and 
above all, to the great Constantius (si ns eutrfatrts, an odd Pagan expression). He con- 
cludes with a hold assurance that he has erected a monument not less durable, and 
much more portable, than the Columns of Hercules. See Greg. Nazianzen, Orat, iii. 
p. 50, iv. p, 134, 

3 See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into two orations in 
Gregory’s Works, tom. i. p, 49-134, Paris, 1630. It was published by Gregory 
and his Mend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death of Julian, when his 
remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while Jovian was still on the 
throne (iii. p, 54, iv, p. 117). I have derived much assistance from a French version 
and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 

* Nicomedise ah Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quern genere longius contingebai 
(Amman, xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that Arian prelate; 
but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of 
education, which inspired his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and 
perhaps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, 352. 

' 5 Greg. Naz, iii. p, 70. He laboured to efface that holy mark in the blood, perhaps, 
of a Taurobolium. Baron. Anna!. Ecoles. a.x>. 361, No. 3, 4* 

6 Julian himself (Epist. li. p. 434) assures the Alexandrians that he had been a 
Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth year of his age. 

7 See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory (Six. p. 58), 
Socrates (1. iii. e. 1), and Sozomaa (1. v, o, 2). He escaped very narrowly from being 
% bishop, and perhaps a saint. 
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Tlicy prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, gifts to 
the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or at 
least was undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and Julian . 8 
They respectfully conversed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks and 
hermits who had introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
ships of the ascetic life . 9 As the two princes advanced towards the 
years of manhood, they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the 
difference of their characters. The dull and obstinate understand- 
ing of Gallus embraced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which never influenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was less 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological system which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of invisible and future worlds. But the independent spirit 
of Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience 
which was required, in the name of religion, by the haughty ministers 
of the church. Their speculative opinions were imposed as positive 
laws, and guarded by the terrors of eternal punishments; but 
while they prescribed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince ; whilst they silenced his 
objections, and severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they 
secretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst the scandals of the Arian controversy . 10 The fierce contests 
of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, and 
the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insen- 
sibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he 

8 The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus was prosecuted with 
vigour and success; but the earth obstinately rejected and subverted the structures 
which were imposed by the sacrilegious hand of Julian, Greg. in. p. 59, 60, 61. 
Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, would form one of the 
clearest miracles in ecclesiastical story, 

& The philosopher (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, &c., of these solitary 
fanatics (see Tillcmont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 661, 662), who had forgot that man 
is by nature a gentle and social animal, fofy&tfov vraXtnxod <£&>ov xou tipfyau. The 
Pagan supposes that because they had renounced the gods, they were possessed and 
tormented by evil daemons. 

10 Bee Julian apud Cyril. L vi. p. 206, 1, viii. p. 253, 262. “You persecute,* says 
he, " those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way which you 
** approve.” He shows himself a tolerable theologian; but he maintains that the Chris* 
turn Trinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses, 
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Heard with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the 
doctrines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose declamations 
on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared 
himself the advocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in 
the defence of the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be 
more advantageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as GaJlus was invested with the honours of the purple, 
He embraces Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of 
literature, and of Paganism . 11 The crowd of sophists, who 
paganism. were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece; and the poems of Plomer, instead of being 
admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The 
deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, 
imprint themselves on the minds which are the least addicted to 
superstitious credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their names and 
characters, their forms and attributes, seems to bestow on those airy 
beings a real and substantial existence ; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an imperfect and momentary assent of the imagina- 
tion to those fables which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circumstance contributed to 
prolong and fortify the illusion — the magnificent temples of Greece 
atfd Asia ; the works of those .artists who had expressed, in painting 
or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful arts of divination ; the popular 
traditions of oracles and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two 
thousand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, 
excused by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepticism . 13 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which occupies the 
whole extent of the believing mind, the mythology of the Greeks was 
composed of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and the servant of 
the gods was at liberty to define the degree and measure of his 
religious faith. The creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange contradiction, he 
disdained the salutary yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a volun- 
tary offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One 

* LiUnius, Orat, Parentally c. 9, 10, p. 232, &c, dreg. Nasaanssen, Orat. iii. p< 61* 
Eunap, Tit. Sophist, m Maximo, p. 88 wqq., edit. Commelin. [15901 

* & modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different operation of theism 
and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or conviction which they produce in lie 
human mind. See Hume's Essays, vol. ii, p. 444-457, in 8vo. edit. 1777. 
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of the orations of Julian is consecrated to the honour of Oybele, the 
mother of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the madness of the Phrygian 
boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores of 
Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber ; and the stupendous miracle 
which convinced the senate and people of Rome that the lump of 
clay which their ambassadors had transported over the seas was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power . 13 For the truth 
of this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city ; and 
censures, with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 
men who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors . 14 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and warmly 
encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for Thoalle 
himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation, and guries ‘ 
silently withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology proclaimed, 
with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of 
being scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently 
explore the occult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the prudence 
of antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable . 15 The philo- 
sophers of the Platonic school , 16 Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
Iamblichus, were admired as the most skilful masters of this allego- 
rical science, which laboured to soften and harmonize the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the 
mysterious pursuit by riEdesius, the venerable successor of Iamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure which he esteemed, if we 
may credit his solemu asseverations, far above the empire of the 

13 The Idsean mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punic war. 
The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who cleared her fame by dis- 
gracing the graver modesty of the Roman ladies, is attested by a cloud of 
witnesses. Their evidence is collected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Italicum, xvii. 
33); but we may observe that Livy (xxix, 14) slides over the transaction with 
discreet ambiguity. 

14 I cannot refrain from transcribing the emphatical words of Julian: fya) 2« faxu 

*r<Mf tftffrtvM f&ciXh ,6v roc, retuvra, t $ rourom <ro7s m <ro ph, 

uytis 21 atiTt fa (ixirtu. Qrat. v. p. 161. Julian likewise declares his firm belief in the 
mcUia, the holy shields, which dropped from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
strange blindness of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 

15 See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222), His reasoning 
is less absurd than that 6f some modem theologians, who assort that an extravagant 
or contradictory doctrine mv&t be divine, since no man alive could have thought of 
inventing it. 

16 Eunapins has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical history; 
and the learned Bruekor (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217-303) has employed mud 
labour to illustrate their obscure lives anddnconxprehensible doctrines. 
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world . 17 It was indeed a treasure which derived its value only 
from opinion; and every artist who flattered himself that he had 
extracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross claimed an 
equal right of stamping the name and figure the most agreeable 
to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Porphyry; but his labours served only to 
animate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and pub- 
lished his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the pride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail 
the modern reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, 
the forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously 
related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 
convenient circumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cipher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which was adapted to 
their favourite system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained 
the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of 
the human soul from vice and error . 18 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the 
Theological su ^ me an( * important principles of natural religion. But 
system of as the faith which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of ’vulgar superstition; and the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the mind or 
Julian . 19 The pious emperor acknowledged and adored the Eternal 
Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of an 
infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to the under-* 
standing of feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rather, 
in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succession of 


x \ Julian, Orat, vii. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic de- 
votion; and trembles lest he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, which 
the profane might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 

16 See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever issued from the 
Platonic- school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary 
subject. The transition of Atys from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a naan with pity, an ounuch with 


19 The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the C&sars, p. SOS, with Span- 
heim's notes and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, 1. ii, p, 57, 58; and espe- 
cially from the theological oration in Solem Begem, p, 130-158, addressed, in the 
confidence of friendship, to the prefect Sallust. 
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dependent spirits, of gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being which derived its existence immediately from the First 
Cause received the inherent gift of immortality. That so precious an 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator 
had intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the temporal government 
of this lower world ; but their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth and its inhabitants are divided 
among them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are confined in a 
mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the 
favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; whose 
pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may be supposed to derive some nourishment from the fumes of 
sacrifice . 20 The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to ani- 
mate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated 
to their honour. They might occasionally visit the earth, but the 
heavens were the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The 
invariable order of the sun, moon, and stars was hastily admitted by 
Julian as a proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity was a 
sufficient evidence that they were the workmanship, not of an inferior 
deity, hut of the Omnipotent King. In the system of the Platonists 
the visible was a type of the invisible world. The celestial bodies, as 
they were informed by a divine spirit, might be considered as the 
objects the most worthy of religious worship. The Sun, whose genial 
influence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 
adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the Logos, the 
lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Father . 21 

In every age the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of impos- ^ 
ture. If, in the time of Julian, these arts had been practised ©rthepM? 
only by the Pagan priests, for the support of an expiring l080phm ' 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to the interest and 

80 Julian adopts this gross conception by ascribing it to his favourite Marcus Anto- 
ninus (Ceesares, p« 333). The Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the analogy of 
bodies and the purity of spirits j yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical 
fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, &c, 

81 \iyw, ro £eSv clya^/acc tpt<4>ux ov i xa >* favour, ayctfotpyov nyrw 

Julian, Epist. li. [p. 434], In another place (apud Cyril. L ii. p, 00) he calls 
the sun God, and the throne of God. Julian believed the Platonician Trinity \ and 
only blames the Christians for preferring a mortal to an immortal It&gos, 
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habits of the sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject of 
surprise and scandal that the philosophers themselves should have 
contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind , 22 and 
that the Grecian mysteries should have been supported by the magic 
or theurgy of the modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to 
control the order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to com- 
mand the service of the inferior daemons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her 
material bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite 
and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philoso- 
initiation phers with the hopes of an easy conquest, which, from the 
situation of their young proselyte, might be productive of 
Julian. the most important consequences . 23 Julian imbibed the first 
rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of /Edesius, who 
had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and persecuted school. But as 
the declining strength of that venerable sage was unequal to the 
ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciples, Chrysanthes a and Eusebius, supplied, at his 
own desire, the place of their aged master. These philosophers 
seem to have prepared and distributed their respective parts; and 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints and affected disputes, to excite 
the impatient hopes of the aspirant till they delivered him info the 
hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful mas- 
ter of the Theurgie science. By his hands Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and super- 
stition, He obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian 
worship, still retained some vestiges of their primeval sanctity ; and 
such was the ze al of Julian that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian 
pontiff to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As 
these ceremonies were performed in the depth of caverns and in the 


' * 3 ?* s< ? pili . sts of Eima P ius perform as many miracles as the saints of the desert; 
ana tne only circumstance in their favour is, that they are of a less gloomy complexion, 
instead or devils with horns and tails, Iamblichus evoked tho genii of love, Kww and 
Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from tho water, 
83 *L e: j 3 race< * as ^eir father, and retired at bis command. P. 2 d, 27 , 

. . The dexterous^ management of these sophists, who played their credulous pupil 
mto each other’s hands, is fairly told by Eimapius [in Maximo, p, 85 w & 
Commel.j with unsuspecting simplicity, The Abbd de la Bleterie i “ “ 

aeatly describes, the whole comedy. (Tie de Julian, p. 6KG7.) 


> understands, and 


Chrysantliiiis is the correct form of the name*— S* 
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silence of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the mysteries was 
preserved by the discretion of the initiated, I shall not presume to 
describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were presented 
to the senses or the imagination of the credulous aspirant , 24 till the 
visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light . 25 In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the mind of 
Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm ; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and 
hypocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the cha- 
racters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he 
consecrated his life to the service of the gods ; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was 
invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temper- 
ance which adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philo- 
sopher was connected with some strict and frivolous rules of 'religious 
abstinence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or 
Isis, that Julian, on particular days, denied himself the use of some 
particular food, which might have been offensive to his tutelar deities. 
By these voluntary fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which he was honoured by 
the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, 
that he lived in a perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddesses ; 
that they descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero ; that they gently interrupted his slumbers by touching 
his hand or his hair ; that they warned him of every impending dan- 
ger, and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of 
his life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of his 
heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of J upiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules . 20 
These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects of abstinence 
and fanaticism, would almost degrade the emperor to the level of an 
Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were 
consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break from the 


24 When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cross, the demons 
instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz, Orat. iii. p. 71). Gregory supposes that they were 
frightened, but the priests declared that they were indignant. The reader, according 
to the measure of his faith, will determine this profound question. 

25 A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is shown by Dion 
Chrysostom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobseus. The learned author of the Divine 
Legation has exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 280, edit. 3 765), which he 
dexterously or forcibly applies to Ids own hypothesis, 

25 Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; but Libanius 
expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious hero. (Leg&fc, ad 
Julian, p, 157, and Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxiii, p. 309, 310.) 
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dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
m the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to 
dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his 
genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of J ulian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated , with whom he was united by the 
dilimuil - 115 sacred ties of friendship and religion . 87 The pleasing ru- 
tlon * mour was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became the object of the 
hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans in every pro- 
vince of the empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal prosc- 
iyte they fondly expected the cure of every evil and the restoration 
of every blessing ; and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious to 
attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. Rut this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alternately saved 
and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and divination 
were strictly prohibited under a despotic government which conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if the Pagans were reluctantly indulged in 
the exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The apostate soon became 
the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians . 88 Rut the young 
prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; and the easy temper 
of polytheism permitted him to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy 
of his friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. “ As the 
“ statues of the gods,” says that orator, “ which have been defiled 
“ with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
“ of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after it had been purified 
“ from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments were 
u changed ; but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
“ sentiments, his conduct still continued the same. Very different 
“ from the ass in iEsop, who disguised himself with a lion's hide, our 
“ lion was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass ; and, 

27 Libanius, Orat, Parent, c. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some reason to suspect the 
secret apostasy of his brother; and in a letter, which may be received as genuine, he 
exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of their ancestors • an argument which, as it 
should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p.454 fed. Spanheim, Lips. 
1696], and Hist. de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 141. 

n Gregory (iii. p» 50), with in hum an zeal, censures Constantius for sparing the 
infant apostate (*#*<*? His French translator (p. 265) cautiously observes 

that such expressions must not be prises h la lettre. 
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“ while lie embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of pru- 
“ dence and necessity .’ 529 The dissimulation of Julian lasted above 
ten years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the civil war; when he declared himself at once the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state of constraint might 
contribute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he had satisfied 
the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of 
the Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience of a lover, to 
burn his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of 
Jupiter and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity increased 
the aversion of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom of 
nis mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the 
noblest attributes of human nature — sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of 
the Scipios to the new faith which his uncle had established 
in the Roman empire, and in which he himself had been against 08 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 1Ib mm 
pher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, 
which w r as supported by the number of its converts, by the chain of 
prophecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. 
The elaborate work 30 which he composed amidst the preparations of 
the Persian war contained the substance of those arguments which 
he had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been tran- 
scribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alex- 
andria ; 31 and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and 
the rank of the author recommended his writings to the public atten- 
tion ; 32 and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by the superior merit oi 
reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, 
or scandalized, or alarmed; and the Pagans, who sometimes pre- 
sumed to engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular 


29 Libanius, Orat. Parental, o. ix. p. 233. 

30 Fabriems (Biblioth. Grsec. 1. v. c. viii. p. 88-90) and Gardner (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv, p. 44-47) have accurately compiled all that can now be discovered of 
Julian’s work against the Christians. 

31 About seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which had been 
feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. Even the work 
of Cyril has not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges: and the Abbe de la 
B14terie (Pre'face k PHist. de Jovien, p. 30, 32) wishes that some th&ologien philosophe 
(a strange centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

32 Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313), who has been suspected of assisting 
his friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in necem Julian, p. 257, ©(fit. 
Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry. His judgment maybe arraigned (Socrates, Uii 
0. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flattery to a dead prince, 

vox., m, l* 
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work of their Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of falla- 
cious objections. But in the assiduous prosecution of these theological 
studies the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obli- 
gation to maintain and propagate his religious opinions ; and whilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with which he 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to distrust the 
sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the 
universal apostasy of Julian, had much more to fear from his power 
toleration, than from his arguments. The Pagans, who were conscious 
of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that the flames 
of persecution should be immediately kindled against the enemies of 
the gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 
cruel refinements of death and torture, which had been unknown to 
the rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. But the hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the religious factions were apparently dis- 
appointed by the prudent humanity of a prince 33 who was careful of 
his own fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded that, if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by salutary violence, 
neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. 
The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the altar ; but 
the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of the hand. 
Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; and, 
as soon as the persecution subsides, those who have yielded are 
restored as penitents, and those who have resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the 
catholic church, which had derived strength and increase from the 
severity of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, and 
apprehensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict which was not unworthy of a states- 
man or a philosopher. He extended to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the Christians was to deprive 
them of the power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they 


34 Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p, 283, 284) has eloquently explained the tolerat- 
ing principles and conduct of his Imperial friend. In a very remarkable epistle to 
the people of Bostra, Julian himself (Epist. lii, [p, 436] ) professes his moderation, and 
betrays^his zeal, .which is acknowledged by Ammianus and exposed by Gregory. (Drat, 
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stigmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The 
Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an express order, to 
open all their temples ; 34 and they were at one e delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same time, 
the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian monarch 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Eunomians, and 
those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious 
encounters. The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, “ Hear me ! the Franks have heard me, and the 
“ Alemanni ; ” but he soon discovered that he was now engaged with 
more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he exerted the 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his 
presence, that he had nothing to dread from the union of the Christians. 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the church ; and the 
insidious design of undermining thb foundations of Christianity was 
inseparably connected with the zeal which Julian professed to restore 
the ancient religion of the empire . 35 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the 
custom of his predecessors, the character of supreme pontiff ; 2oal 
not only as the most honourable title of Imperial greatness, devotion of 

J „ . *_ . ° * t . i Julian in ilio 

but as a sacred and important office, the duties ot which restoration of 
he was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As the asamsm * 
business of the state prevented the emperor from joining every day in 
the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to 
his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods ; and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the 
parent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim was shed 


34 In Greece tlie temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, before 
the death of Constantins (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. 280) ; and Julian declares 
himself a Pagan in his public manifesto to the Athenians. This unquestionable evi- 
dence may correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constan- 
tinople to be the place where he discovered Ms attachment to the gods. 

Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, tranquillitas redit . . , 
omnes episcopi qui de propriis sedibus fuerant exterminati per indulgentiam navi 
principle ad ecclesias reaeunt. Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, tom. 3i. p. 143 [tom.ii. 
p. 191, ed. Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an 
apostate (l ih c. 16, p. 36, 37, edit, Dupia). 

b 2 
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at the moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respective and 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On 
solemn festivals he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess 
to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and people by the example of 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagerness, 
the meanest offices .which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, 
and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow 
the fire, to handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
ins bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth 
the heart or liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of an 
haruspex, the imaginary signs of future events. The wisest of the 
Pagans censured this extravagant superstition, which affected to 
despise the restraints of prudence and decency. Under the reign of 
a prince who practised the rigid maxims of oeconomy, the expense of 
religious worship consumed a very large portion of the revenue ; a 
constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was transported 
from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods ; an hundred 
oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian on one and the same day ; 
and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return with 
conquest from the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid presents which were 
offered, either by the hand or by order* of the emperor, to all the 
celebrated places of devotion in the Homan world; and with the 
sums allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the liberality 
of their pious sovereign, the cities and families resumed the practice 
of their neglected ceremonies. “ Every part of the world,” exclaims 
Libanius, with devout transport, “ displayed the triumph of religion, 

* the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
“ of incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without fear 
u an( 3 without danger. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
“ m the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same ox afforded a 
u sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries.” 36 

36 The restoration of the Pagan worship is described by Julian (Misopogon, p. 346), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 267, and Gr&t. Consular, ad Julian, p. 245, 
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But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise 
of restoring a religion which was destitute of theological Reformation 
principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline : of rasarusm * 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not sus< 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. The jurisdiction of 
the supreme pontiff, more especially after that office had been united 
with the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the 
Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best qualified to 
co-operate in the execution of his great design ; and his pastoral 
letters , 37 if we may use that name, still represent a very curious sketch 
of his wishes and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction of birth 
or fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. “ If they are guilty,” continues he, 
66 of any scandalous offence, they should be censured or degraded by 
44 the superior pontiff ; but as long as they retain their rank, they are 
44 entitled to the respect of the magistrates and people. Their 
44 humility may be shown in the plainness of their domestic garb ; 
“ their dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. When they are 
44 summoned in their turn to officiate before the altar, they ought not, 
44 during the appointed number of days, to depart from the precincts 
44 of the temple ; nor should a single day be suffered to elapse without 
44 the prayers and the sacrifice which they are obliged to offer for 
44 the prosperity of the state and of individuals. The exercise of 
64 their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of mind 
44 and body ; and even when they are dismissed from the temple to 
44 the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel in 
44 decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of 
44 the gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His eonver- 
44 sation should be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends of honourable 
44 reputation ; and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he 
44 should appear only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited 
44 either justice or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
44 sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
44 must be banished from his library, which ought solely to consist of 


246, edit. Morel.), Ammianus (xxii. 12), and Gregory Namnzen (Orai. iv. p. 121). 
These writers agree in the essential, and even minute, facts ; but the different lights 
in which they view the extreme devotion of Julian are expressive of the gradations of 
self-applause, passionate admiration, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

37 See Julian. Epistol. xlix. lxii. lxiii,, and a long and curious fragment, without 
beginning or end (p. 288-305), The supreme pontiff derides the Mosaic history and 
the Christian discipline, prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, 
with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative worship of images. 
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44 historical and philosophical writings ; of history, which is founded 
44 in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected with religion. 
44 The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics deserve his 
44 abhorrence and contempt ; 38 but he should diligently study the 
44 systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unani- 
44 mously teach that there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
k4 their providence ; that their goodness is the source of every temporal 
44 blessing ; and that they have prepared for the human soul a future 
44 state of reward or punishment.” The Imperial pontiff inculcates, 
in the most persuasive language, the duties of benevolence and 
hospitality; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence from the 
public treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals 
in every city, where the poor should be received without any invidious 
distinction of country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy the 
wise and humane regulations of the church ; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence . 39 The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the use 
and importance of which were approved by the success of his enemies. 
Bui if these imaginary plans of reformation had been realised, the 
forced and imperfect copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism 
than honourable to Christianity . 40 The Gentiles, who peaceably 
followed the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised than 
pleased with the introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short 
period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party . 41 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
rhe phiio- Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; and though he 
wph ™' partially overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who 


•A T * ie ex “ ltati oa of Julian (p. 301) that these impious soots, and even their writ 
u e enou S h with ^ sacerdotal character; hut 

t0 W1S ^ I ¥ fc auy °P iniona aud arguments the most 
J 110 . 0WI J should be concealed from the knowledge of mankind, 
ttsmuates that the Christians, under the pretence of charity, inveigled 
"2 d P araut ?> convoyed them on shipboard, and dovoted 
to a hfe ' °f poverty or servitude in a remoto country (p. 305). Had the 
charge been proved, it was his duty not to complain but to punish. 

102 ^ e f or y Naraanzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative (Orat. iii, p. 101, 

inanirinff’wS'lSSit 0 °L SU i^ . Tal , n “nitation; and amuses himself with 

fXT 8 h t 1 ’ al OT Geological, oould be extracted from the Grecian 

and SbZTlSrfdf secret confederacy with the Christian bishops 
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had preferred the favour of the gods to that of the emperor . 42 U 
they cultivated the literature as well as the religion of the Greeks, 
they acquired an additional claim to the friendship of Julian, who 
ranked the Muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous ; 43 and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, 
hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops who had seduced the credulity of Constantius. His successor 
esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more sacred than those 
of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites among the sages who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and divination, and 
every impostor who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was 
assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence . 44 
Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank 
in the friendship of his royal disciple, who communicated, with unre- 
served confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil war . 40 As soon as 
Julian had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, he de- 
spatched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus, who then 
resided at Sardes in Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divination, with the most threatening and malignant aspect ; but his 
companion, whose fanaticism was of a holder cast, persisted in his 
interrogations till he had extorted from the gods a seeming consent 
to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The journey of Maxi- 
mus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity, and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable 
reception which they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate, when he was 
informed of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived 

42 He praises the fidelity of Callixone, priestess of Ceres, who had been twice as 
constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at 
Pessinus. (Julian. Epist. xxi. [p, 339]). Ho applauds the firmness of Sopater of 
Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatise 
(Epist. xxvii. p. 401). 

43 ;o 5s vojtifyw d,hx<p* Xoym n /tat tyd. Orat. Parent, c, 77, p, 302. The same 
sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, Libanius, and tho rest of their party. 

44 The curiosity ana credulity of tho emperor, who tried every mode of divination, 

are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. ' . 

Julian. Epist. xxxviii. Three either epistles (xv. xvi. xxxix.), in the same style 
of friendship and confidence, are addressed to tho philosopher Maximus. 
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from the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus , 46 who soon 
acquired the confidence, and influenced the councils, of Julian, was 
insensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. His dress be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, 
under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by 
which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the short duration of 
his favour, a very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists who were invited to the Imperial residence 
by the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maximus, few were able 
to preserve their innocence or their reputation . 47 The liberal gifts 
of money, lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice, and the indignation of the people was justly excited by the 
remembrance of their abject poverty and disinterested professions. 
The penetration of Julian could not always be deceived, but he was 
unwilling to despise the characters of those men whose talents de- 
served his esteem ; he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of degrading, in 
the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of religion . 48 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
Conversions ■£ >a £ ans w ^° firmly adhered to the worship of their 
ancestors, and the Christians who prudently embraced the 
religion of their sovereign. The acquisition of new proselytes 4 > 
gratified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition and vanity ; and 
he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if 
he could render each individual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor of 


Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio, p. 147, 14S fp. 94 mq, 
ana iSl sg?., ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these ancedotes, which he conceives 
o be the mast important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the frailty of 
™ 8 ' ™ reception at Constantinople is described by Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 76, p. 301) and Ammianus (xxii, 7). 

•OhrjwtM*, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high-priest of the pro- 
j ,Si a ,°. autl0us an 4.f el ?P el ? to use of power secured him after the revolution: 
Snis+Jf sS Wh j le Pnscus, &c„ were persecuted by the Christian 

jT? 81-293 S th dventllrea of those *aaatio sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. ii. 

“See Libanius (Orat. Parent, e. 100, 101, p. 324, 325, 3201 and Eunapius fVit 
tiormunrha^ 0 ^!!? 0 ’ P ' 1 ji ^ P ' 160 > ed - Comm,]). Some students, whose expecta- 
£°" 8 k f retired in dia S5 ust Nas. Orat. 

TOlemorf'a ^ should not b ® abla to contradict ihe title of one of 

ssse?' <=•» •>» *>»« - 

2*5®* th J, rei gn of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired to the glorious 
word' expressive of their zeal and success in making proselytes. The 
England! 3X6 ^ owing obsolete “ France; may they never be introduced into 


* Eunapius wrote a continuation of the 
History of Dexippus. Some valuable frag- 
merits ^ i>nTr A u - ... •* 


M. Mai, and reprinted in Niebuhr's edi- 
tioa of the Byzantine Historians.— M. 
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mankind unless, at the same time, he could reclaim Ins subjects from 
their impious revolt against the immortal gods . 50 A prince, who had 
studied human nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians ; 51 and the merit of a seasonable conver- 
sion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even to 
expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili- 
gence, to corrupt the religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must he dangerous and unsuccessful, and 
the natural temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as 
well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before 
the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing to his 
friends that they assisted, with fervent devotion and voracious 
appetite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, 
of whole hecatombs of fat oxen . 52 The armies of the East, which 
had been trained under the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the 
days of solemn and public festivals the emperor received the homage, 
and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the republic ; the 
holy name of Christ was erased from the Labarum ; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank 
and services, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors might 
resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured 
by the prospect of gold and awed by the presence of the emperor, 
contracted the criminal engagement, and their future perseverance in 


so See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably those of Julian 
himself (Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 285). 

51 When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify the Christian 
firmness of his brother Ccesarius, physician to the Imperial court, he owns that 
Csesarius disputed with a formidable adversary, vroXov h o*Xo7$, xa) /usyav *» A o’ym 
Iwirvn. In his invectives he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the 
apostate. 

58 Julian. Epist. xxxviii, [p. 415]. Ammianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies psene 
singulos milites carais distentiore sagin& victitantes incultius, potusque aviditate' 
correpti, humferis impositi transeuntium per plateas, ex publicis sodibus .... ad sua 
diversoria portarentur. The devout prince and the indignant historian describe 
the same scene; and in Illyricum or Antioch similar causes must have produced 
similar effects. 
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the worship of the gods was enforced by every consideration of duty 
and of interest. By the frequent repetition of these arts, and at the 
expense of sums which would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the 
imaginary protection of the gods, and for himself the firm and 
effectual support of the Roman legions . 53 It is indeed more than 
probable that the restoration and encouragement of Paganism re- 
vealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign, and who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of 
conscience, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and 
propagate the religion of his ancestors, be embraced the 

e ews ’ extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle 54 to the nation or community of the Jews dispersed 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope that, after his return from the 
Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the 
Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition and 
abject slavery of those unfortunate exiles must excite the contempt ot 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friendship of Julian by 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren syna- 
gogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church ; 
the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but their gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate , 55 and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the Pagan 
magistrates. Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the 
subjects of their revolted children, nor was it long before they experi- 
enced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually 
repealed by the Christian princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 

58 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. lxxxi. lxxxii 

р. 307, 308), xtpl recorqv rhv <rvrcvhviv } avx Afivov/ibai wXavrov avtiXuttHau pttyotv. The sophist 
owns and justifies the expense of these military conversions. 

84 Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. Aldus (Venet, 
1499) has branded it with an tl yvwior, but this stigma is justly removed by the sub- 
sequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen (1. v. 

с. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 111), and by Julian 
himself (Fragment, p. 295). 

85 The Msnah denounced death against those who abandoned the foundation. The 
judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 102, edit. fol. 
London, 1672) and Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120), Constantino made a 
law to protect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod* 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. t. 
Godefroy, tom, vi. p, 215. 
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Jews of Palestine , 50 seemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppres- 
sion which were invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court ot 
Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to 
exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias , 51 
and the neighbouring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who fondly adhered to the promised land. But the edict 
of Hadrian was renewed and enforced, and they viewed from afar 
the walls of the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians . 58 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jeru- 
salem 59 enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra within 
an oval figure of about three English miles . 00 Towards the Jcr ” saIeiB ' 
south, the upper town and the fortress of David were erected on the 
lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on the north side, the buildings of the 
lower town covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra; and a part 
of the hill, distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled by 
human industry, was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 
nation. After the final destruction of the temple by the arms of 
Titus and Hadrian a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deserted, and 
the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the public and 
private edifices of the iElian colony, which spread themselves over 
the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted with 


* ® .intern (during the civil war of Magncntius) Judseorum seditio, qui Patricium 
neiarie m regni speciem suetulenmt, oppress®. Aurelius Victor, in Constautio, o. xlii 
See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

tom R he 1ffloT ag0gU ° ° f Tibcrias are curioual y described by Reland, Palestin. 

58 Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and his 
successors (tom. viii. c, iv. p. 111-153). 

39 Reland (Palestin. 1. i. p. 309, 390, 1. ili. p. 838) describes, with learning and 
perspicuity, Jerusalem and the face of the adjacent country. 

60 I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d’Anville (sur l’Ancienne 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. 1 . ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 2550 toiscs . A plan taken on the 
spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town. The circuit is defined by 
natural landmarks, which cannot he mistaken or removed. 11 * 


Both Mr. Williams (Holy City, vol, 
i. p. 149) and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. in 
Palestine, vol, i. p, 467) agree that Josephus’ 
account (Bell. Jud. v. c. 4, s. 8) of the 
circumference of the ancient city of Jeru- 
salem, viz, 33 stadia, or nearly 3J geogra- 
phical miles, is correct. After its destruc- 
tion by Titus, Jerusalem seems to have 
lain in ruins till the time of Hadrian, who 
rebuilt it under the name of .Mia Capito- 
lina. The circumference of his walls was 
considerably smaller, as a part of Mount 
Zion was excluded, Robinson (1, c.) is of 


opinion that the walls of Hadrian em- 
braced about the same circumference as 
the modern city, or about 2j| geographical 
miles. This must have been its size when 
J ulian attempted to rebuild the temple — 
the period of which Gibbon speaks ; 
whoso measurement, if he speaks of the 
city before Titus, is too small; if of its 
state after Hadrian, too large. He pro- 
ceeded on the authority of d’Anville, 
whose plan of Jerusalem (according to 
Mr. Williams, vol. i, suppt. p. 0) is very 
inaccurate. — S. 
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monuments of idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ. 6 ia Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A 
magnificent church was erected on that mystic ground by the first 
Christian emperor, and the effects of his pious munificence were 
extended to every spot which had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God . 62 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments 
of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 

i gnmages. crQW< j 0 £ pj^gj^g f rom the shores of the Atlantic ocean and 
the most distant countries of the East : 63 and their piety was autho- 
rised by the example of the empress Helena, who appears to have 
united the credulity of age with the warm feelings of a recent con- 
version. Sages and heroes, who have visited the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place ; 64 and the Christian who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and his fervent devotion to the 
more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene 
of each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which had 
been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side ; the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol 

61 See two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 102, tom. vi, p. 315), and the 
ample details of Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. i. p. 569, tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 
4to. edition). 

62 Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 25-47, 51-53. The emperor likewise built 
churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre, The holy 
sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously delineated by 
Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 

® The Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the year 333, for 
the use of pilgrims j among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 126) mentions the Britons and 
the Indians. The causes of this superstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and 
judicious preface of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 537-545). b 

64 Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1) has beautifully expressed the common sense of mankind. 


a On the site of the Holy Sepulchre, the Christians, is not the least suspicious 
compare the chapter in Professor Robin- part of the whole legend.— M. 1845. 
son's Travels in Palestine, which has re- b Much curious information on this 
newed the old controversy with great subject is collected in the first chapter of 
vigour. To me this temple of Venus, said Wilken* Geschiehte der Rreuzzuge. — M, 
to have been erected by Hadriap to insult 
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of Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions fr ’ Such miracles 
as seemed necessary to account for its extraordinar) preservation and 
seasonable discovery were gradually propagated without opposition. 
The custody of the true cross , which on Easter Sunday was solemnly 
exposed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
he alone might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims by the 
gift of small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this gainful 
branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found 
convenient to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation, and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired . 06 It might perhaps 
have been expected that the influence of the place and the belief of a 
perpetual miracle should have produced some salutary effects on the 
morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not 
only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant 
tumult of business and pleasure , 67 but that every species of vice — 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder — was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city . 68 The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian as well as ortho- 
dox candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril, who since his death has 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity . 69 


65 Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 326, No. 42-50) and Tillemont (Mem. Eecl<5s. 
tom. vii. p. 8-16) are the historians and champions of the miraculous invention 'of the 
cross, under the reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius 
Severus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, perplexes those who 
believe. See Jor tin’s sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

66 This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi. ; see Dupin. Bibliot, 
Eccles. tom. iii. p. 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril 
into a real fact. The same supernatural privilege must have been communicated to 
the Virgin’s milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugd. Batav, 1703, in Colloq. de 
Peregrinat. Religionis ergo), saints’ heads, &c., and other relics, which are repeated in 
so many different churches. a 

67 Jerom (tom. i. p. 103), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethlem, de- 
scribes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experience. 

1 68 Gregor. Nyssen. apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, which condemns 
either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, is painful to the catholic divines, 
while it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

68 He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, and was re-ordained 
by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards changed with the times, and 


a Lord Mahon, in a memoir read before for the Hill of Calvary. There is none in 
the Society of Antiquaries (Feb. 1831), the sacred writings ; the uniform use of the 
has traced, in a brief but interesting man- common word <ravos, instead of any word 
ner, the singular adventures of the “ true ” expressing ascent or acclivity, is against 
cross. It is curious to inquire what au- the notion. — M. 
fchority wo have, except of late tradition, 
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The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
Julian ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem . 70 As the Chris- 
rebuild ^he 0 tians were fi rm ly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
temple. destruction had been pronounced against the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have converted the 
success of his undertaking into a specious argument against the faith 
of prophecy and the truth of revelation . 71 He was displeased with 
the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but he approved the institu- 
tions of Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of the rites and 
ceremonies of Egypt . 78 The local and national deity of the Jews 
was sincerely adored by a polytheist who desired only to multiply 
the number of the gods ; 73 and such was the appetite of Julian for 
bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered at the feast of the dedication twenty-two 
thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep . 74 These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but the prospect of an 
immediate and important advantage would not suffer the impatient 
monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Persian 
war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi- 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist the ambition of their Christian rivals ; and to invite a 

prudently conformed to tlie Nicene faith. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. viii.), who 
treats his memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the text, 
and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

70 Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare. Ammian. xxiii. 1 . 
The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Gentiles. They had many 
temples in each city (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Home four hundred and twenty- 
four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in one spot, 

~ il The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Gloucester, the 
learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes 
the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being, The discourse entitled Julian 
(2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are 
imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

72 I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, * 
&c., who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the falsehood of some super- 
stitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, &c, 

73 Julian (Fragment, p. 295) respectfully styles him yutyus Si a, and mentions him 
elsewhere (Epist. lxiii.) with still higher reverence. He doubly condemns the Chris- 
tians, for believing and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a 
true, but not the only, God. Apud Cyril, 1. ix. p. 305, 300, 

74 1 Kings viii. 63, 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. L viii. c, 4 
[§ p. 431, edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many hecatombs might 
be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle, Le 
Clerc (ad looa) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 

* According to the historian Kotobed- sand camels and cows, and fifty thousand 
dym, t quoted by Burckhardt (Travels in sheep. Barthema describes thirty thou* 
Arabia, p. 276) the khalif Mokteder sand oxen slain, and their carcasses given 
sacrificed during his pilgrimage to Mecca, to the poor. Quarterly Review, xiii. 
in the year of the Hejira 350, forfcv thou- p. 39. — M 
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numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of 
the Pagan government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the 
names of emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the first place 
was assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius . 75 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil adminis- 
tration of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom 
Julian communicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his most serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to 
restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the dili- 
gence of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews 
from all the provinces of the empire assembled on the holy mountain 
of their fathers ; and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has in every age been the ruling passion of the children of 
Israel. In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and 
the women their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- 
tributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; and the 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people . 70 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm 
were unsuccessful; and the ground of the Jewish temple, Thftonter- 
which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque , 77 still con- 
timied to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and 
desolation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and the 
new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the interruption 
an arduous work, which was attempted only in the last six months 
of the life of Julian . 78 But the Christians entertained a natural and 
pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour of reli- 

75 Julian, Epist. xxix. xxx, [p. 402, sqq.] La B14terie has neglected to translate the 
second of these epistles. 

79 See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory NTazianzen (Orat. iv. p. Ill) 
and Theodoret (1. Hi. c. 20). 

77 Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died a.d. 644. This great mosque covers 
the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square 
of 760 toiscs } or one Roman mile, in circumference. See D’Anville, Jerusalem, p. 45. 

78 Ammianus records the consuls of tho year 363, before he proceeds to mention 
the thoughts of Julian. Templtim ..... instaurare sumptibus cogitabat immoclicis, 
Warburton has a secret wish to anticipate the design ; but he must have understood* 
fir m former examples, that the execution of such a work would have demanded many 
years. 
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gicn would be vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
by contemporary and respectable evidence . 79 This public event is 
described by Ambrose , 80 bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of the 
Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom , 81 who might appeal to the 
memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by 
Gregory Nazianzen , 82 who published his account of the miracle before 
perhaps by the expiration of the same year. The last of these writers 
naKi r ' has boldly declared that this preternatural event was not 
event. disputed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as it 
may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus . 83 The philosophic soldier, who loved the 
virtues without adopting the prejudices of his master, has recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his own times, the extraordinary 
obstacles which interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. 
46 Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged 
46 with vigour and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls 
44 of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
44 reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inac- 
46 cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and, the victorious 
44 element continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
44 as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
4 6 doned.” a Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 

79 The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philostorgius, &c., 
add contradictions rather than authority. Compare the objections of Basnage (Hist, 
des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 157-168) with Warburton’s answers (Julian, p. 174-258). The 
bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of the spectators by a similar instance and the natural effects of lightning. 

80 Arnbros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He composed this fanatic 
epistle (a.d. 388) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by the civil magistrate 
fgjr burning a synagogue. 

81 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580, adders. Judseos et Gentes [c. 16], tom. ii. p. 574, de 
Sto* Babyia [c. 22], edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the common and natural sup- 
position; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the composition of these sermons in 
the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

82 Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. To 21 olv cn^Sovrov Ttcom &ctufjt>et 9 »et) ob1\ ro7$ 
ooitotf etvrois <fcnffrovfit,ivov r X$%av 

83 Anxmian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rex fortiter xnstaret Alypius, juvaretque provinces 
rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assultibus erumpentea 
fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus inaccessum; hoeque modo elemento desti- 
natius repellente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60-90) to extort a con- 
fession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses can only he 
received by a very favourable judge. 


a Michaelis has given an ingenious and and a Pagan, will not permit us to call ta 
sufficiently probable explanation of this question. It was suggested by a passage 
remarkable incident, which the positive in Tacitus. That historian, speaking of 
b*stimony of Ammianus, a contemporary Jerusalem, says , — “ The Temple itself 
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astonish an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still require 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this 
important crisis any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious 
art of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, 
careless of theological disputes, might adorn his work with the 
specious and splendid miracle . 84 

84 Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes to doubt the truth 


was a kind of citadel, which had its own 
walls, superior in their workmanship and 
construction to those of the city. The 
porticos themselves, which surrounded 
the temple, were an excellent fortifica- 
tion. There was a fountain of constantly 
running water ; subterranean excavations 
under the mountain • reservoirs and cisterns 
to collect the rain-water” Tac. Hist. v. 12. 
These excavations and reservoirs must 
have been very considerable. The latter 
furnished water during the whole siege of 
Jerusalem to 1,100,000 inhabitants, for 
whom the fountain of Siloo could not 
have sufficed, and who had no fresh rain- 
water, the siege having taken place from 
the month of April to the. month of 
August, a period of the year during which 
it rarely rains in Jerusalem. As to the 
excavations, they served after, and even 
before, the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, to contain not only magazines of oil, 
wine, and com, but also the treasures 
which were laid up in the Temple. Jo- 
sephus has related several incidents which 
show their extent. When Jerusalem was 
on the point of being taken by Titus, the 
rebel chiefs, placing their last hopes in 
these vast subterranean cavities (uvovdpeus, 
uwoyaU, ), formed a design of con- 

cealing themselves there, and remaining 
during the conflagration of the city, and 
until the Romans had retired to a dis- 
tance. The greater part had not time to 
execute their design; but one of them, 
Simon, the son of Gioras, having provided 
himself with food, and tools to excavate 
the earth, descended into this retreat 
with some companions ; he remained 
there till Titus had set out for Rome ; 


where the Temple had stood, and ap- 
peared in the midst of the Roman guard. 
He w r as seized and carried to Rome for 
the triumph. His appearance made it bo 
suspected that other Jews might have 
chosen the same asylum ; search was 
made, and a great number discovered. 
Joseph, de Bell. Jud. 1. vii. c. 2. It is 
probable that the greater part of these 
excavations were the remains of the time 
of Solomon, when it was the custom to 
work to a great extent under ground: no 
other date can he assigned to them. The 
Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
were too poor to undertake such works; 
and although Herod, on rebuilding the 
Temple, made some excavations (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xv. 11, vii.), the haste with 
which that building was completed will 
not allow us to suppose that they be- 
longed to that period. Some wore used 
for sewers and drains, others served to 
conceal the immense treasures of which 
Crassus, a hundred and twenty years be- 
fore, plundered the Jews, and which 
doubtless had been Bince replaced. The 
Temple was destroyed a.i>, 70: the at- 
tempt of Julian to rebuild it, and the 
fact related by Ammiams, coincide with 
the year 363. There had then elapsed 
between these two epochs an interval of 
near 300 years, during which the excava- 
tions, choked up with ruins, must have 
become full of inflammable air. The 
workmen omployed by Julian, as they 
were digging, arrived at the excavations 
of the Temple; they would take torches 
to explore them ; sudden flames repelled 
those who approached ; explosions were 
heard; and these phenomena were re- 
newed every time that they penetrated 
into new subterranean passages.* This 


under the pressure of famine he issued 
forth on a sudden, in the very place 


* It is a fact now popularly known, that, when flame is seen to flicker round the lamp, which 
mines which have been long closed are opened, spreads and multiplies till the conflagration be- 
one of two things takes place: either the torches comes general, is followed by an explosion, and 
are extinguished and the men fall first into a swoon kills all who are in the way,— -O, 
and soon die ; or, if the air is inflammable, a little 

you III. V 
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The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with 
partiality the ruin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
of juimn. maintain the freedom of religious worship, without distin- 
guishing whether this universal toleration proceeded from his justice 
or his clemency. He affected to pity the unhappy Christians, who 
were mistaken in the most important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was embittered by 
hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound whenever it 
issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was sensible that the 
Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, 
and perhaps enjoined, the use of the less honourable appellation of 
Galileans . 85 He declared that, by the folly of the Galilaeans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and 
odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict that a frantic patient 
might sometimes be cured by salutary violence . 86 An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other was 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people . 87 According to a principle pregnant with 

ot this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 47-7 l). a The 
silence of Jerom would lead to a suspicion that the same story which was celebrated 
at a distance might be despised on the spot. 

85 Greg. Naz. Orat, ;ii. p. SI. And this law was confirmed by the invariable prac- 
tice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly observed (p. 35) that the Platonists 
believed in the mysterious virtue of words; and Julian’s dislike for the name of Christ 
might proceed from superstition as well as from contempt. 

06 Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the paqia TaXtXc&tw (Epist. vii.), and so 
far loses sight of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist. xlii. [p. 424]) iUovvag 

iaffStct. 

87 Ob (aoi \<tt i itafAlZJtf&Vf $ (Xsaiauv 

"A vieusj at x% 3-soicr/v a&vxJbmT a.§a.v&<Tottnv. 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of a bigot 
(Epist. xlix. [p. 432]), are taken from the speech of iEolus, when he refuses to grant 


explanation is confirmed by the relation 
of an event nearly similar by Josephus. 
King Herod having heard that immense 
treasures had been concealed in the se- 
pulchre of David, he descended into it 
with a few confidential persons : he found 
in the first subterranean chamber only 
jewels and precious stuffs; but, having 
wished to penetrate into a second cham- 
ber which had been long closed, he was 
repelled, when he opened it, by flames 
which killed those who accompanied him. 
(Ant. Jud. xvi. 7, i.) As here there is 
no room for miracle, this fact may be 
considered as a new proof of the veracity 


of that related by Ammianus and the 
contemporary writers. — G. 

To the illustrations of the extent of 
the subterranean chambers adduced by 
Michaelis may be added, that when John 
of Gischala, during the siege, surprised 
the Temple, the party of Eleazar took 
refuge within them. Bell. Jud. vi. 3, i. 
The sudden sinking of the Hill of Sion, 
when Jerusalem was occupied by Bar- 
chocab, may have been connected with 
similar excavations. Hist, of Jews, vol 
iii. 122 and 186,— M. 

a Gibbon has forgotten Basnagf , to 
whom Warburton replied.— M. 
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mischief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the pontiffs of his 
own religion the management of the liberal allowances from the 
public revenue which had been granted to the church by the piety oi 
Constantine and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so much art and labour, 
was levelled to the ground; the hopes of testamentary donations 
were intercepted by the rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the 
Christian sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of these regulations a.s appeared necessary 
to check the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon after- 
wards imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those priests who profess 
the religion of the state. But the will of the legislator was not 
exempt from prejudice and passion ; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of all the temporal 
honours and advantages which rendered them respectable in the eyes 
of the world . 88 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which 
prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of ^ 
grammar and rhetoric . 89 The motives alleged by the uSSa* 
emperor to justify this partial and oppressive measure 
might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves ing s,ch0IJl3 - 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning 
of a word which might be indifferently applied to the language and 
the religion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends that, if they 
refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought 
to content themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the 
churches of the Galilaeans . 90 In all the cities of the Roman world 
the education of the youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and 
rhetoric, who were elected by the magistrates, maintained at the 
public expense, and distinguished by many lucrative and honour. 

Ulysses a fresh supply of winds (Qdyss. x. 73). Libanius (Orat. Parent, e. lix. p. 286) 
attempts to justify this partial behaviour by an apology, in which persecution peeps 
through the mask of candour. 

88 Those laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight hints of Julian 

himself ^Epist. lii. [p. 433, in the vague declamations of Gregory (Orat. iii, p„ 

80, 87), and in the positive assertions of Sozomen (1. v. c. 5). 

89 Inclemens . . . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian, xxii. 10, xxv. 5. 

90 The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of Julian (xlii. [p. 422]), 
may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 96). Tillemont 
(Mem. Ecclos. tom. vii. p. 1291-1294) has collected the seeming differences of ancientfj 
and modems. They may be easily reconciled. The Christians wore directly forbid to 
teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn; since they would not frequent the schools 
et the Fagans. 

to 9 
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able privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have included the 
physicians, and professors of all the liberal arts ; and the emperor, 
who reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious con- 
stancy of the most learned of the Christians . 91 As soon as the 
resignation of the more obstinate 92 teachers had established the 
unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising 
generation to resort with freedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would receive the impressions 
of literature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Christian 
youth should be deterred by their own scruples, or by those of 
their parents, from accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, 
they must, at the same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its primaeval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the 
learning and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a gene- 
ration of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the various follies of 
Polytheism . 93 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
Disgrace Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
SiWET of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all 
Christians. 0 fft ces of trust and profit seems to have been the result 
of his general policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law . 94 Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Christian 
officers were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 

91 Codes Theodos. 1. xiii. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribus, leg, 5 (published the 
17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of July, A.D. 363) with Godo- 
froy’s Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31 . 

92 Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution : Sicut a majoribus nostris com- 
pertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum .... officium quam fidem deserere 
maluerunt, vii. 30. Proasresius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Chron. p, 185, edit. Scaliger [tom. viii. p, 805, 
ed. Vallars.]. Eunapius in Proseresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]. 

03 They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their own schools. 
Within a few months Apollinaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred 
history in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander ; and Sozomen is satisfied 
that' they equalled, or excelled, the originals.® 

94 It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist. vii.) plvru 

vm $sotn€e~f xa) vmv ((mpl h7v. Sozomen (1. v. c. 18) and Socrates (1. iii. e. 13) must 
be reduced to' the standard of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, 
but more restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 


* Socrates, however, implies that, on ol h <rov faytZwrm. 

the death of Julian, they were contemptu- Socr. Hist, iii/ 16, — M, 
ously thrown aside by the Christians, TftJv 
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extinguished, by the declared partiality of a prince who maliciously 
reminded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of justice or of war, and who. studiously guarded the camp 
and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of 
government were intrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent 
zeal for the religion of their ancestors; and as the choice of the 
emperor was often directed by the rules of divination, the favourites 
whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods did not 
always obtain the approbation of mankind . 95 Under the administra- 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much to suffer, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
restrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of justice 
and toleration which he himself had so recently established. But the 
provincial ministers of his authority were placed in a less conspicuous 
station. In the exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign ; and ventured 
to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries on 
whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of 
the conduct of his officers by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards . 96 

The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make 

0 , They are 

full and ample satisfaction for the temples which they had condemned 

JL JL •/ -£q 

destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the the Pagan 
triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of tmp C8 ’ 
the public authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of impunity, 
had often marched at the head of their congregations to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the 
clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these 
lands, and on the ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had 
frequently erected their own religious edifices:, and as it was 
necessary to remove the church before the temple could he rebuilt, 
the justice and piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence . 97 


95 ypytpco km SiSflWf net) (m Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 88, p. 314. 

96 Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, i. iii. c. 14. Tkeodoret, 1. iii. c* & 
Some drawback may however be allowed for the violence of their zeal, not less partial 
than the zeal of Julian. 

97 If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p, 286) with, 
the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 86, 87), we may find it dmieult 
to persuade ourselves that the two orators are really describing the same event**. 
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After the ground was cleared, the restitution of those stately 
structures which had been levelled with the dust, and of the 
precious ornaments which had been converted to Christian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt. The 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to 
discharge this accumulated demand : and the impartial wisdom of a 
legislator would have been displayed in balancing the adverse claims 
and complaints by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the 
whole empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed 
by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Roman 
law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
person of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, 
bishop of Arethusa , 98 had laboured in the conversion of his people 
with arms more effectual than those of persuasion . 99 The magis- 
trates required the full value of a temple which had been destroyed 
by his intolerant zeal ; but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they 
desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the slightest 
compensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore his beard; and his naked body, anointed 
with honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, and 
exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun . 100 
From this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and 
to insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor; the catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance ; 101 and the 


98 Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles between Emesa 
( Hems ) and Epiphania (ITamath), was founded, or at least named, by Seleuctis 
Xicator. Its peculiar sera dates from the year of Rome 685, according to the medals 
of the city. In the decline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped 
by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not extin* 
gnished in the reign of Vespasian. See D’Anville’s Maps and Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesseling, Itineraria, p. 188; and Xoris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon., 
p. 80, 481, 482. 

9 * Sozomen, 1. v. e. 10. It is sm'prising that Gregory and Theodoret should 
suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious merit 
of the confessor. 

100 The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted 
(Orat. iii. p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctant evidence of 
Libanius. M&gxo g Ixuvog z^zjuupivog, x.at fjeaernyovftmgt xa) <rov rfuymos avrcS nXXofi&voVj 
ardvvce, myxa/v uvdptfeog, vvv hrohog kern vcetg n/xetTs, xuv (bc&vn troti, enpi/xavyiras iliSug. Epist. 

730, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

101 Xlmf&uxnres, certatim eum sibi (Christian!) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze 
and Wolfius (ad loe.) have explained a Greek word whose true signification had been 
mistaken by former interpreters, and even by Le Clerc (Riblioth&que Ancienne et 
Modeme, tom. iii. p. 371). Yet Tillemont is strangely puzzled to understand (Mem. 
Ecel&s. tom. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake a Semi-Arlan 
bishop for a saint. 
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Pagans, who might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty . 102 Julian spared his 
life : but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the infancy of Julian , 103 
posterity will condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising the 
clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant The tempi© 
places of devotion in the Pagan world . 104 A magnificent g?o V fof ed 
temple rose in honour of the god of light ; and his colossal 
figure 105 almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was enriched 
with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. 
The deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup 
in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne : for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the 
Peneus to those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed 
from the Gastalicm fountain of Daphne . 106 In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built by a special privilege , 107 which had been purchased 

102 See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 90, 91). Libanius 
intercedes for a similar offender, lest they should find many Marks ; yet he allows 
that, if Orion had secreted the consecrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the punish- 
ment of Marsyas— to be flayed alive (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). 

103 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving the apostate, Mark had 
deserved still more than he had suffered. 

104 The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1089, 1090, 
edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (Nsenia, p. 185-188; Antiochic. 
Orat. xi. p. 380, 381 [ed. Morell. 1627]), andSozomen (1. v. c. 19). Wesseling (Itinerar. 
p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate this curious subject. 

105 Simulacrum in eo Olympiad Jovis imitamenti mquiparans magnitudinem. 
Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his bulk was conse- 
quently equal to that of a thousand men. See a curious Memm of the Abbe Ge&oyn 
(Academie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198), 

103 Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Castaliau 
stream; a trick which, according to the physician Vandale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282), 
might he easily performed by chymical preparations. The emperor stopped the 
source of such dangerous knowledge, which was again opened by the devout curiosity 
of Julian. 

107 It was purchased, a.d. 44, in the year 92 of the sera of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. 
Syro-Maced. p. 139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games 
of Antioch were not regularly celebrated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 291, 320, 372-381 [ed. Qxon,; 
p, 225, 248, and 283 sqq t) ed. Bonn.]), a writer whose merit and authority are confined 
within the limits of his native city. a 


a Malala has erroneously mentioned calla. They were discontinued at the close’ 
Commodus instead of Caracalla. * The of the 508th year of Antioch, that is a*hS 
games were celebrated in tho 200th year 520. Clinton, Fast. Rom, vol.i. p» S|2& Oh 
of the era of Antioch, that is in a.d. 212, the Olympic games of Antioch, see KmssW . 
in the second year of the reign cf Cara- Olympia, Wien, 1838, p, . * 
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from Elis ; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of the 
city ; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was annually 
applied to the public pleasures . 108 The perpetual resort of pilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
the stately and populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. The 
temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a cool and impene- 
trable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from 
every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature 
of the air ; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds aud 
aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to health 
and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth pursued, like 
Apollo, the object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was warned, 
by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. 
The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise ; 109 where pleasure, assuming the character of 
religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the vene- 
ration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple . 110 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore 
Neglect and Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 
r^fanation highest pitch of eagerness and impatience. His lively 
imagination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence ; and the 
tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple . 111 The altar 

los fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the reign of Augustus. 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age of Constantine, are compared in 
the Expositio totiusMundi, p. 6 (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii,), 

Joa Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi luxurifl, diffluent es efc Duphnicis moribus. 
These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in an original letter preserved 
by bis biographer in Hist. August, p. 41 [Vulcat. Gallic, in Vita Avid. Cass. c. 6], 
Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen at Daphne. 

110 Aliquantum agronnn Daphnensibus dedft (. Pompey\ quo lucus ibi spatiosiox 
Beret; deleciatus amcenitate loci et aquarum abundantly. Eutropius, vi. 14 [111 
Sextus Rufus, de Provineiis, c. 16. 

111 Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with that nm<,% 
that unconscious simplicity, which always constitutes genuine humour. 
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was deserted, the oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy 
ground was profaned by the introduction of Christian and funereal 
rites. After Babylas 112 (a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison 
in the persecution of Decius) had rested near a century in his grave, 
his body, by the order of the Caesar Gallus, was transported into the 
midst of the grove of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial of the Christian’s of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop ; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their affrighted and indignant 
votaries. As soon as another revolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raised by the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from the 
odious presence of the dead and living Christians, who had so 
effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm . 113 The 
scene of infection was purified, according to the forms of Removal 
ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; and 
the ministers of the church were permitted to convey the ofthe Sration 
remains of St. Babylas to their former habitation within temple * 
the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which might have 
assuaged the jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on 
this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car that 
transported the relics of Babylas was followed, and accompanied, 
and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David the most expressive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumph ; and the triumph was an insult on the religion of 
the emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. 
During the night which terminated this indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed; and the walls of the edifice were left a naked and awful 
monument of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful intercession of St. Babylas 
had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof : but 

113 Babylas is named by Eusebius in tbe succession of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. 
Eccles. 1. vi. c. 29, 39). His triumph over two emperors (the first fabulous, the 
second historical) is diffusely celebrated by Chrysostom (tom. ii. p. 536-577, edit, 
Montfaucon). Tillemont (Mdm. Eccles. tom. iii, part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 

ll * Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the confession 
of Julian (Misopogon, p. 361) and Libanius (Narnia, p. 185) that Apollo was disturbed 
ny the vicinity of one dead man. Yet Ammianus (xxii, 12) clears and purifies the 
whole ground, according to the rites which the Athenians formerly practised in the 
isle of Delos, 
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as Julixn was reduced to the alternative of believing either a crime 
or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, but 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the 
revenge of the Galilaeans . 114 Their offence, had it been sufficiently 
Julian shuts P rove( ^ might have justified the retaliation, which was im~ 
the cathedral mediately executed by the order of Julian, of shutting 
° n 10t * the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of 
Antioch. To discover the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, 
of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, several ecclesiastics 
were tortured ; 115 and a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East. But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or 
affected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would 
tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecution . 1 16 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the 
frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares 
himself the leader of a faction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished. Julian, in a public 
composition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of 
Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the 
sepulchres of the Galilaeans; and faintly complains that they had 
revenged the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should 
have recommended . 117 This imperfect and reluctant confession may 
appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives — that in the cities of 
Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea, Heliopolis, &c., the Pagans abused, without 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity; that the 
unhappy objects of their cruelty were released from torture only by 
death; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged through the 
streets, they were pierced (such was the universal rage) by the spits 
of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that the entrails ot 
Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by those 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown 
to the unclean animals of the city . 118 Such scenes of religious 

114 Julian (in Misopogon, p, 361) rather insinuates than affirms their guilt. 
Ajnmianus (xxii. 13) treats the imputation as levissimus rumor, and relates the story 
with extraordinary candour. 

115 Quo tam atroci cash repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris ira provexit, 
nt qusestiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magis- 
trates of Antioch), et majorem ecclesiam Antiochise claudi. [Amm. 1. c.] This inter- 
diction was performed with some circumstances of indignity and profanation; and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian’s uncle, is related with much super- 
stitious complacency by the Abb4 de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 362-369. 

116 Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be suspected, we 
may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Buinarfe, p. 591. The 
complaint of Julian gives it an original and authentic air. 

117 Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. 

118 See Gregory Naziamzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). Sozomen (h v c. 9) may be consideiod 
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madness exhibit the most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more attention, 
from the certainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and the 
splendour of the capital of Egypt. 

George , 119 from his parents or his education, surnamed the Cappa- 
docian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s shop. George of 
From this obscure and servile origin he raised himself Cappudocia 
by the talents of a parasite ; and the patrons whom he assiduously 
flattered procured for their worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract, to supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the 
basest arts of fraud and corruption; but his malversations were so 
notorious, that George was compelled to escape from the pursuits of 
justice. After this disgrace, in which he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ; 120 and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanasius. 
The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian ^ ^ 3gg 
conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was polluted by 
cruelty and avarice. The catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were 
abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education* to exercise 
the office of persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The Ale.\aiKlria 
primate of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his and Esypt ’ 
lofty station ; but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the 
unjust and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c. : and the spiritual father of a great people 
condescended to practise the vile and pernicious arts of an informer. 

as an original, though, not impartial, witness. He was a native of Gaza, and had con- 
versed with the confessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an 
hundred (1. vii. c. 28). Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 4, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, 
p. 284) adds some tragic circumstances of Christians who were literally sacrificed at 
the altars of the gods, &c. 

119 The life and^ death of George of Cappadocia are described by Ammianus (xxii. 
11), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi#p. 382, 385, 389, 390), and Epiphanius (Hscrcs. 
Ixxvi [p. 912, ed. Paris, 1622]). The invectives of the two saints might not deserve 
much credit, unless they were confirmed by the testimony of the cool and impartial 
infidel. 

120 After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders to pre- 
serve the library for Ms own use, and to torture the slaves who might be suspected of 
secreting any books. He praises the merit of the collection, from whence he had bor- 
rowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. 
He could wish indeed that the works of the Galilscans might perish; but he requires 
an exar-t account even of those theological volumes, lest other treatises more valuable 
should be confounded in their loss. Julian. Kpist, ix. xxxvi, [p. 877, 411], 
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The Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax which he 
suggested on all the houses of the city, under an obsolete claim 
that the royal founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies 
and the Caesars, the perpetual property of the soil. The Pagans, 
who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed in 
a loud and threatening tone, “ How long will these sepulchres be 
“ permitted to stand? 5 ’ Under the reign of Constantius he was 
expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and it 
was not without a violent struggle that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian 
a.d. 361. announced the downfal of the archbishop. George, with 
Nov. 30. two of his obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and 
Dracontius, master of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
He is mas- chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty-four 
thepeopie. days the prison was forced open by the rage of a super- 
Dec, 24 , ’ s titious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial 
proceedings. The enemies of gods and men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through the streets on the back of a camel ; a 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party 121 was esteemed a shining 
example of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders of the 
tumult declared their resolution to disappoint the devotion of the 
Christians, and to intercept the future honours of these martyrs , who 
had been punished, like their predecessors, by the enemies of their 
religion . 122 The fears of the Pagans were just, and their precautions 
ineffectual. The meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the 
memory of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to 
the Arians, and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced 
his worship into the bosom of the catholic church . 123 The odious 


Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, »u) rw *A fametov 5- 

pyv <r<rmr»iyn<reu m, 1. vii. c. 2. Godefroy, p. 267. 

m Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut elamabat, ne, collectis supremis, sedes 
tUfe exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione compulsi, pertulere cruciabiles 
pcenas, adusque gloriosam mortem intemerat& fide progress!, et nunc Martvrks 
appellantur, Ammian. xxii. IX. Epiphanius proves to the Arians that George was 
not a martyr* 

m Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 303, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, Mdm, 
Eccl£s. tom. v?\ p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists (Tillemont, Mem. Ecelds, tom. viii. 
p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner usurped the honours of catholic saints and martyrs. 

* Julian himself says that they tore him to pieces like dogs, « 

trwap&rruv, Epist* X. [p* 380], — M. 
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stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, assumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero ; 124 alid 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- TsTSt 4 
formed 125 into the renowned St. George of England, the 
patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter. 126 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria he received intelligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of .the 
Valentinians, and committed such disorders as ought not to be 
suffered with impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate 
to the magistrates of Edessa, 127 by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the church : the money was distributed among the soldiers ; 
the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. 44 1 show myself,” says 
Julian, 44 the true friend of the Galilseans. Their admirable law has 
44 promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and they will advance 
44 with more diligence in the paths of virtue and salvation when they 
44 are relieved by my assistance from the load of temporal possessions. 
44 Take care,” pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, 44 take care 
44 how you provoke my patience and humanity. If these disorders 
44 continue, I will revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the people ; 
44 and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, 
44 but fire and the sword.” The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless 
of a more bloody and dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had 

124 The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregories, wero ignorant of their holy- 
companion. Pope Gelasius (a.1>. 494), the first catholic who acknowledges St. 
George, places him among the martyrs ff qui I)co magis quam hominibus noti sunt/' 
He rejects his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of 
the spurious Acts, are still extant; and, through a cloud of fiction, we may yet dis- 
tinguish the combat which St. George of Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of 
Queen Alexandra, against the magician Athanasius . 

125 This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as extremely probable. 
See the Longucruana, tom. i. p. 194. a 

m A curious history of the worship of St, George, from the sixth century (when ho 
was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might 
be extracted from Dr. Heylin (History of St. George, 2nd edition, London, 1633, in 
4to. p. 429) and' the Bollandists (Act. SS. Mens. April, tom. iii, p. 100-163). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded from the 
Crusades. 

127 Julian, Epist. xliii. [p. 424.] 

* The late Dr. Milner (the Roman by Gelasius may have been of Arian ori- 
catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vindx- gin, and designed to engraft the story of 
cate the existence and the orthodoxy of their hero on the obscure adventures of 
the tutelar saint of England. He sue- some earlier saint. See an Historical and 
ceeds, I think, in tracing the worship of Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
St. George up to a period which makes Character of Saint George, in a letter to , 
it improbable that so notorious an Arian the Earl of Leicester, by the Rev. J. Mil-.,, 
could be palmed upon the catholic church ner, F.S.A. London, 1792, — M. 
as a saint and a martyr. The Acts rejected 
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p allen by the hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of Julian 
affords a very lively proof of the partial spirit of his administration. 
His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with 
expressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments that, on this 
occasion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous 
manners which attested their Grecian extraction. He gravely censures 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity ; but he recapitulates, with visible complacency, the intoler- 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that 
a wise and vigorous government should chastise the insolence of the 
people ; yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of 
Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon 
to the guilty city, for which he again feels the affection of a 
brother . 128 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst 
Restoration the public acclamations, seated himself on the throne from 
ad S, 362 whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 
Feb. 21.’ and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered with 
discretion, the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, but to 
reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral labours were not 
confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The state of the Christian 
world was present to his active and capacious mind ; and the age, 
the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, in a 
moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator . 129 Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the 
West had, ignorantly or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of 
Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the un- 
seasonable rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if their pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms 
of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public penance, which 
must degrade them to the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
time the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction of 
the divine persons were agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors; and the progress of this metaphysical controversy seemed 
to threaten a public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, the 
bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were admitted to the 

m Julian. Epist. x. [p. 378.1 He allowed his friends to assuage Ms auger. 
Ammian. xxii. 11. 

m See Aihanas. ad Rufin. tom.ii. p. 40, 41 ; and Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xxi. p. 395, 
396; who justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as much more meritorious 
than Ms payers, his fast 3, his persecutions &c 
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communion of the church, on the easy condition of subscribing the 
NiceneCree., without any formal acknowledgment of their past 
fault, or anj minute definition of their scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this 
salutary measure ; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some 
ardent spirits , 130 the fear of the common enemy promoted the peace 
and harmony of the Christians . 131 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the Ho is per- 
hostile edicts of the emperor . 132 Julian, who despised the l^uedby 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and 
peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced an 0ct * 23, 
arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations. He maintained that the Galilseans whom he had 
recalled from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to 
the possession of their respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned 
by the judgment of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for 
the imaginary offence, he again banished Athanasius from the city ; 
and he was pleased to suppose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the 
people soon convinced him that the majority of the Alexandrians 
were Christians ; and that the greatest part of the Christians were 
firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed primate. But the 
knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall his 
decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of 
Athanasius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the head of 
a tumultuous city a daring and popular leader ; and the language of 
his resentment discovers the opinion which he entertained of the 
courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence 

430 I Lave not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See hie 
adventures in Tillemont (Mem. Ecclds. tom. vii. p. 900-926); and observe how the 
colour of the narrative insensibly changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

131 Assensus est huic sententise Oecidens, et, per tam necessarium concilium, 
Satanse faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful dialogue of Jerom against 
the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155 [tom. ii. p, 193, ed. Vallars.]) exhibits an original 
picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times, 

132 Tillemont, who supposes that George was massacred in August, crowds the 
actions of Athanasius into a narrow space (Me'm. Eccl&s. tom. viii. p, 360). An, 
original fragment, published by the Marquis Maffei, from the old Chapter library (it 
Verona (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60-92), affords many important dates, 
which are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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was still delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, prefect ol 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe 
reprimand. “Though you neglect,” says Julian, “to write to me 
44 on any other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
44 conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions 
44 have been long since communicated to you. I swear by the great 
44 Serapis, that unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has 
44 departed from Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your 
44 government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You 
44 know my temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
44 forgive.” This epistle was enforced by a short postscript written 
with the emperor's own hand. 44 The contempt that is shown for all 
44 the gods fills me with grief and indignation. There is nothing that 
44 1 should see, nothing that I should hear, with more pleasure, than 
44 the expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
44 wretch ! Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies 
44 of the highest rank has been the effect of his persecutions.” 133 
The death of Athanasius was not expressly commanded; but the 
prefect of Egypt understood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over 
the ashes of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galilaean school were 
contained in the single person of Athanasius. 134 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful system by 
Zealand which Julian proposed to obtain the effects, without incurring 
imprudence t j ie guilt or reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly 
Christians, spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and understanding 
of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that the 
real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and 
resignation which had distinguished the primitive disciples of the 
Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, 
of their successors. The Christians, who had now possessed above 

133 Tov fAtetpoVf os IroXpwiv 'ElAsjv/Sa s 3 \(mov, yvveuxets rav Wanf/xyv fixvrrttroci, hmiorfat* 
[■Julian. Ep, vi. p. 376.] I have preserved the ambiguous sense of the last word, the 
ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find or to create guilt. 

m The three epistles of Julian which explain his intentions and conduct with 
regal’d to Athanasius should be disposed in the following chronological order, xxvi. 
x. vi. a See likewise Greg. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393; Sozomen, Lv, c. 15; Socrates 
1 iii. c. 14; Theodoret, 1. m. c. 9 ; and Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 361-368, 
who has used some materials prepared by the Bollandis.ts. 

a The sentence in the text is from Epist. li. addressed to the people of Alexandria 
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forty years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of prosperity , 135 and the habit of 
believing that the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges 
which had been conferred by the favour of Constantine, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and the free toleration of 
idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the 
orthodox party. 1 3<i The acts of violence, which were no longer 
countenanced by the magistrates, were still committed by the zeal of 
the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned almos* 
in the presence of the emperor; and in the city of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular 
tumult. On these occasions, a prince who felt for the honour of the 
gods was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated when he found that the 
fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen- 
diaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom . 13,7 The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of 
their sovereign; and, to their jealous apprehension, every circum- 
stance of his government might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of the laws, the 
Christians, who formed so large a part of the people, must frequently 
be condemned ; but their indulgent brethren, without examining the 
merits of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims, 
and imputed the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious persecution . 138 These present hardships, intolerable as they 
might appear, were represented as a slight prelude of the impending 
calamities. The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his revenge till he should 
return victorious from the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay 
aside the irksome mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith Would 

135 See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 02 j. 

m Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus (de Schismat. Bouatisi. L ii. 
c, 16, 17). 

Greg.^Nuzianzon, Orat. iii. p. 01, iv. p. 133. Ha praises the rioters of Ca?sarea, 
rourtuv }& rSv piyaiXotpitM *a>/ ZHppM tig dtnG tieev. See Sozomon, 1. V. 4, 11. TUIemont 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 640, 650) owns that their behaviour was not dans Tordre 
communj but he is perfectly satisfied, as the great St. Basil always celebrated the 
festival of these blessed martyrs. 

138 J ulian determined a lawsuit against the now Christian city at Maiuma, the port 
of Gaza; and his sentence, though it might be imputed to bigotry, was never reversed 
by his successors. Sozomen, 1. v. c, 3. Keland, Palestin. tom. ii. p. 79 L 
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be deprived of the common benefits of nature and society . 139 Every 
calumny 140 that could wound the reputation of the Apostate was 
credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; and 
their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign whom 
it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. They still 
protested that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience which is founded on 
principle may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to 
determine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity ; but, if we seriously reflect on the strength 
and spirit of the church, we shall be convinced that, before the 
emperor could have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil war . 141 

130 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to speak from the 
information of Julian’s confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could not have seen. 

140 Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of boys and 
girls ; and positively affirms that the dead bodies were thrown into the Orontes. See 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 26, 27; and the equivocal candour of the Abb4 de la Bleterie, 
Yie de Julien, p. 351, 352. Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the 
troops of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius so greedily swallows, 
and Tillemont so faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1295-1315). 

141 The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, when 
an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, he would have lost his 
life if he had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308), 
See the reflections of Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tillemont (Mim. Eeclds, 
tom. viL p. 575). 
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Residence of Jttt.tan at Antioch. — His successful Expedition against 
the Persians. — Passage of the Tigris. — The Retreat and Death of 
Julian. — Election of Jovian. — He saves the Roman Army by a 
disgraceful Treaty. 

The philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name oi 
the Cesars 1 is one of the most agreeable and instructive The c&sars 
productions of ancient wit . 2 During the freedom and of Juluui * 
equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for 
the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over his martial people 
and the vanquished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the table of the Caesars 
was spread below the moon, in the upper region of the air. The 
tyrants, who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean 
abyss. The rest of the Caesars successively advanced to their seats ; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of their 
respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal . 3 As soon as the feast was ended, the voice 
of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown 
should be the reward of superior merit. Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates ; the effeminate Constantine 4 was not excluded from this 


1 See this fable or satire, p. 306-330 of the Leipzig edition of Julian’s works. The 
French version of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim (Paris, 1683) is coarse, languid, and 
correct; and his notes, proofs, illustrations, &c., are piled on each other till they 
form a mass of 557 close-printed quarto pages. The Abbd de la Bldterie (Vie cle 
Jovien, tom. i. p. 241-393) has more happily expressed the spirit, as well as the sense, 
of the original, which he illustrates with some concise and curious notes. 

2 Spauheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the etymology, origin, 
resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, which was acted 
after the tragedy; and the Latin satires (from Saturn), a miscellaneous composition, 
either in prose or verse. But the Cscsars of Julian are of such an original cast, that 
the critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them. 

3 This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of Yirgil, 

* Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian against 
his uncle Constantine and the Christian religion. On this occasion the interpreters 
are compelled, by a more sacred interest, to renounce their allegiance, and to desert 
the cause of them author \ fi 

*2 
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honourable competition; and the great Alexander was invited to 
dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the can- 
didates was allowed to display the merit of his own exploits ; but, in 
the judgment of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more 
powerfully than the elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. When 
the judges of this awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and 
to scrutinize the springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial 
Stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous . 5 Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, with a 
blush, that fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the important object 
of their labours ; but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and 
love a virtuous mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of 
philosophy, and who, in a state of human imperfection, had aspired 
to imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value of this 
agreeable composition (the Csesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices and 
virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the censure or 
approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and 
He resolves benevolent virtues of Antoninus; but his ambitious spirk 
IgSlhe w . as in flamed by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, 
with equal ardour, the esteem of the wise and the applause 
of the multitude. In the season of life when the powers ot 
the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by the experience and animated by the success of the 
German war, resolved to signalize his reign by some more splendid 
and memorable achievement. The ambassadors of the East, from the 
continent of India and the isle of Ceylon , 6 had respectfully saluted 


Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. Rut when lie seriously 
compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that mankind had much greater 
obligations to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themistium, p. 2(54). 

6 Jude nationibus Indicia certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab usque 
Divis et Serendivis. Ammian. xxii. 7. This island, to which the names of Taprobana, 
Serendib, and Ceylon, have been successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the 
seas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the customs of the Red Sea was 
accidentally driven by the winds upon this strange and undiscovered coast: he* con- 
versed six months with the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the first 
pme of the power and justice of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy to the 
emperor (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 24). 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have 
magnified above fifteen times the real size of this new world, which they extended as 
far as the equator, and the neighbourhood of China. a 


a The name of Diva gens, or Divorum 
regio according to the probable conjec- 
ture of M. Letronne (Trois M&n. Acad, 
p. 127), was applied by the ancients to 
the whole eastern coast of the Indian 
peninsula., from Cevlon to the Ganges. 


The^ name may be traced in Ddvipatnam, 
Devidan, Ddvicotta, Divinelly, the point 
of Divv. 

M. Letronne, p. 121, considers the 
freedman with his embassy from Ceylon 
to have been an impostor. — M. 
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the Roman purple." The nations of the West esteemed and dreaded 
the personal virtues of Julian both in peace and war. He despised 
the trophies of a Gothic victory , 8 and was satisfied that the rapacious 
barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any future 
violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of his name and the 
additional fortifications with which he strengthened the Thracian and 
Illyrian frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms, and he resolved, by 
the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the haughty nation which had 
so long resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome . 9 As soon as the 
Persian monarch was informed that the throne of Constantius w r as filled 
by a prince of a very different character, he condescended to make 
some artful or perhaps sincere overtures towards a negociation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian, who sternly declared that he would never consent to hold a 
peaceful conference among the flames and ruins of the cities of Meso- 
potamia, and who added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless 
to treat by ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily 
the court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were named, a 
formidable army was destined for this important service, and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and by the 
advice of his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter-quarters to restore the Julian pro- 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline conSinti? 
and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to Antiocit 
fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among AugUbt * 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste and to censure the 
delays of their sovereign . 10 

> 7 These embassies had been sent to Constantins. Ammianus, who unwarily de- 
viates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and the short 
duration of the reign of Julian. 

8 Gothos ssepe fallaces et perfidos; hostes qiuerere so meliores aiebat: illis euim 
sufficere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine conditionis diserimine venumdantur. 
[Ammian. xxii. 7.] Within less than fifteen years these Gothic slaves threatened and 
subdued thoir masters. 

9 Alexander reminds his rival Caesar, who depreciated the fame and merit of an 
Asiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony had felt the Persian arrows; and that the 
Romans, in a war of three hundred years, had not yet subdued the single province of 
Mesopotamia or Assyria (Csesares, p, 324). 

10 The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7, 12), Libaniua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80, p. 305, 306 f Fabric. Bibl. Once. ed. Hamb. 1715]), Zosinma 
X hi, [c, 11] p. 158), and Socrates (1. ni. c. 19). 
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If Julian had flattered himself that his personal connection with the 
capital of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the 
Licentious prince and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
Srpeopif character and of the manners of Antioch. l * * * * * * * * * 11 * The warmth of 
of Antioch. £} ie c }; raa te disposed the natives to the most intemperate 
enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the serious and manly 
virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption of the 
capital of the East. The love of spectacles was the taste, or rather 
passion, of the Syrians ; the most skilful artists were procured from the 
adjacent cities; 13 a considerable share of the revenue was devoted to 
the public amusements, and the magnificence of the games of the 
theatre and circus was considered as the happiness and as the glory 
of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of 
his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals could neither imitate nor 
admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancient 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed his philosophic severity, and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors : 13 they contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the speculative 
doctrines, of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of Meletius and those of Pauhnus, 14 were actuated by the same pious 
hatred of their common adversary. 

l - The Satire of Julian and the Homilies of St. Chrysostom exhibit the same 

picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abbe de* la Bldterie has copied from 

thence (Vie de Julian, p. 332) is elegant and correct. 

12 ^ Laodicea furnished charioteers; Tyre and Berytus, comedians; Osarea, pan- 

tomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Asealon, wrestlers; and Casfcabala, 

rope-dancers. See the Expositio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson’s 

Minor Geographers. 

** Xpw'TAv II etyKtfuvrts %%t<n #o\iov%ov hr) rou Ata$. The people of Antioch in* 

geniously professed their attachment to the Chi (Christ), and the Kappa (Cou- 

stantius). Julian in Misopogon, p, 357. 

14 The schism of Antioch, < which lasted eighty-five years 33Q-415), was 

inflame!, while Julian resided in that city, by the indiscreet ordination of Paulin os. 

See Tillemont, M6m. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 803 of the quarto edition (Paris, 1701, 

which henceforward I shall quote. 
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The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had Their aver- 
engaged the affections of a very numerous sect, and the Julian, 
removal of St. Babylas excited an implacable opposition to the person 
of Julian. His subjects complained, with superstitious indignation, 
that famine had pursued the emperor’s steps from Constantinople to 
Antioch, and the discontent of a hungry people was exasperated by 
the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency of 
the season had affected the harvests of Syria, and the price of bread la 
in the markets of Antioch had naturally risen in proportion scarcity of 
to the scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable pro- 
portion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. content - 
In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another as a lucrative 
object of trade, and is required by a third for the daily and necessary 
support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents are accu- 
mulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hardships of 
their situation were exaggerated and increased by their own impatience 
and anxiety, and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged that it was the duty of 
a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his people. With this 
salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful years ; and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modii, or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egypt. The consequences might have been foreseen, and were 
soon felt. The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich merchants ; 
the proprietors of land or of corn withheld from the city the accus- 
tomed supply ; and the small quantities that appeared in the market 
were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 

15 Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen multi of wheat, for 
one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon, 
p. 369). From this fact, and from some collateral examples, I conclude that, tinder 
the successors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
shillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the sixty-four 
first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot’s Tables of Coins, Weights, anti 
Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 12. Mem. do V Academic des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 718-721, Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p, 246. This last I am proud to quote, as the work of 
a sage and a friend. 
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continued to applaud his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Gallus . 16 The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate his inflexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the senators of Antioch, who possessed lands or were con- 
cerned in trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities of tlieir 
country ; and he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed 
to the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and wealthy 
citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace to the prison ; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of evening, to return to 
their respective houses , 17 the emperor himself could not obtain the 
forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The same grievances 
were still the subject of the same complaints, which were industriously 
circulated by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
licentious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded with 
insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the personal 
conduct, and even the beard , , of the emperor ; and the spirit of Antioch 
was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates and the applause 
of the multitude . 18 The disciple of Socrates was too deeply affected 
by these popular insults; but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility and possessed of absolute power, refused his passions the 
gratification of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without 
distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the 
unwarlike Syrians must have patiently submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A 
milder sentence might have deprived the capital of the East of its 
honours and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects of 
Julian, would have applauded an act of justice which asserted the 
dignity of the supreme magistrate of the republic , 19 But instead of 
abusing or exerting the authority of the state to revenge his personal 
injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retalia- 
tion, which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 


** P ro P os ito declinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet ineruentus, Ammian, 

xxu. 14. The ignorance of the most enlightened princes may claim some excuse: but 
we cannot be satisfied with Julian’s own defence (.in Misopogon, p. 368. 369). or the 
elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii. p. 321). 

c. xcri&p 32? xx)™ 7 confinement 58 ge»tly touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental. 

n * ^aniua (ad Antioohenos do Imperatoris ira, c.17, 18, 19, in Fabrioius, Bibliotli. 

Vn ’J > * a advocate, severely censures the folly of the 

pe^le, who suffered for the crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 
m^+ L S a n US ^ ad Ant i ochen * %* 7?h reminds Antioch of the recent chastise 

Ji ; hau Misopogon, p. 355) insinuates how severe!* 
Taientum had expiated, the insult to the Roman ambassadors. 
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had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn he composed, 
under the title of the Enemy of the Beard , an ironical con- 
fession of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licentious composes 
and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply was against 
publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and the ^ 
Misopogon 20 still remains a singular monument of the resentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian. Though he 
affected to laugh, he could not forgive . 21 His contempt was expressed, 
and his revenge might be gratified, by the nomination of a governor 22 
worthy only of such subjects ; and the emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing 
winter at Tarsus in Cilicia . 23 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his The sophlst 
country. The sophist Libanius was born in the capital of 
the East; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and &c * 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, 
during the remainder of his life, at Antioch, His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; his disciples, who some- 
times exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from one 
city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion which Libanius 
ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit. The preceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary ; the curiosity of the royal 
youth was checked and inflamed ; he secretly procured the writings of 
this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imita- 
tion of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils . 24 When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degenerate 
age the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The 

80 On the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus (xxii, 14), Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalis, c. xeix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 [ed. Paris, 1609] ) ; 
and tho Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malala (tom, ii, p, 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, ed. 
Bonn] ). I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abb£ de la 
Bloterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p, 1-138). 

21 Ammianus [1. c.] very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore irft 
suffiabatur interna. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts forth into serious 
and direct invective. 

22 Ipse antem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alexandras! Syriacac 
jurisdiction! praofecit, turbulentum et saevum; dicebatque non ilium meruisse, sed 
Antiochensibus avaris et contumeliosis hujusmodi judicem convenire. Arnmian. 
xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epist. 722, p» 346, 347 [ed. Wolf. Amst. 1738]), who confesses, 
to Julian himself that he had shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander 
was an useful, though harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch* 

23 Julian, in Misopogon, p, 364. Arnmian. xxiii, 2, and Valesius ad loo. Libanius, 
in a professed oration, invites him to return to his loyal and jjemteni city of Antioch. 

>M Libanius, Orat, Parent, e. vii. p. 230, 231. 
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emperor’s prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the 
crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected 
his arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the first symptoms of 
coldness and indifference, required a formal invitation for each visit, 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might command 
the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment 
of a friend. The sophists of every age, despising or affecting to 
despise the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune, 25 reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which they them- 
selves are so plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the accla- 
mations of a venal court who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was 
deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected his memory. The 
voluminous writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator who cultivated the science 
of words, — the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes 
descended from this imaginary elevation; he entertained a various 
and elaborate correspondence ; 26 he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private life 5 and 
he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just resent- 
ment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the common calamity of old 
age 27 to lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the 
sciences to which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of 
Julian was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity, and 
his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible world, did 
not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory and 
happiness. 28 


5 Eunapius reports that Libanius refused the honorary rank of Pnciorian mmfeet 
^ less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Yit. Sophist, p. 135 [p. 175. eel. Comm 1) 
^5}!® kjwe observed a similar sentiment m one of the epistles fxviii Tn 71 
ea. wolf.) of Libanius himself. v 4 u* •j 

* Hear two thousand of his letters-* mode of composition in which Libanius was 
thought to excel—- are still extant, and already published. The erities ^v nrS 
their subtle and elegant brevity; yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon PhalaSs/pf^B?) 
might justly though quaintly observe that -you feel, by the emptiness and dea dim 
“dik”™’ h y ° U C0Gverse Wlth Bome pedant, with his elbow on h* 

37 His birth is ^signed to the year 314. He mentions [Bp. 866] the seventy-sixth 
of his age (a.x>. 390), and seems to allude to some events of a still later date, 

t he b ?* curious narrative of his own life 

(tom. 11 . p. 1-84, edit. Morel!,), of which Eunapms (p, 130-135) has left a concise 
and unfavourable account. Among the , modems, Tllemont (Hist. des EmpaoS^ 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in 
the beginning of the spring, and he dismissed, with contempt o{ 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the Julian to the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which a.»! 363 , * 
he was resolved never to return. After a laborious march 0X0 
of two days 29 he halted on the third at Bercna, or Aleppo, where 
he had the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely Christian, 
who received with cold and formal demonstrations of respect the 
eloquent sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Beroea, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was disinherited 
by his angry parent. The father and the son were invited to the 
Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, 
supported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged 
Christian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the 
duty of a subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, 
46 Since you have lost a father,” said he, “ for my sake, it is incum- 
44 bent on me to supply his place.” 30 The emperor was received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at Batnse, a a small 
town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles 
from the city of Ilierapolis. The solemn rites of sacrifice were 
decently prepared by the inhabitants of Batnas, who seemed attached 
to the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; but the 
serious piety of Julian was offended by the tumult of their applause, 
and he too clearly discerned that the smoke which arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery rather than of devotion. The 
ancient and magnificent temple, which had sanctified for so many 
ages the city of Hierapolis , 31 no longer subsisted, and the consecrated 


tom. iv. p. 571-576), Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. tom. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have illustrated the character and writings 
cf this famous sophist. 

89 From Antioch to Litarbi, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over hills and 
through morasses, was extremely bad; and the loose stones were cemented only with 
sand (Julian, Epist. xxvii.). It is singular enough that the Romans should have neg- 
lected the great communication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wesseling, 
Itinerar. p, 190, Borgier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, tom, ii. p. 100, 

30 Julian alludes to this incident (Epist, xxvii,), which is more distinctly related 
by Theodoret (1. iii. c. 22). The intolerant spirit of the father is applauded by Tille- 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 534), and even by La Bldterie (Vic de Julien, 
p. 413), 

31 See the curious treatise de De& Syria, inserted among the works of Lucian (tom. 


a This name, of Syriac origin, is found Wv 'EXXwxov, The geographer Abulfeda 
in the Arabic, and means a place in a (tab. Syria;, p. 129, edit. Koehler) speaks 
valley where waters meet, J ulian says of it in a manner to justify the praises of 
the name of the city is barbaric, the situ- Julian. — St. Martin, Notes to Le Beau, Iii, 
ation Greek, 56.— M. 
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wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to more than three 
hundred priests, might hasten its downfall Yet Julian enjoyed the 
satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, whose religious 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house in 
their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, and the careless confidence of a familiar correspondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and difficult war, and the anxiety of the 
event rendered him still more attentive to observe and register the 
most trifling presages from which, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, any knowledge of futurity could be derived . 32 He informed 
Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant epistle , 33 
which displays the facility of his genius and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, a situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates , 34 had 
ins design keen appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 
of invading troops, who immediately passed the groat river on a bridge 
of boats which was previously constructed . 35 If the inclina- 
tions of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he might, 
have wasted the active and important season of the year in the circus 
of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike em- 
peror, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his model, 
March i9. he advanced without delay to Carrhay * 6 a very ancient city 

"~ s * of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from 

Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was principally employed in com- 

iii. p, 451-490, edit. Reitz.). The singular appellation of Ninus veins (Arumiun. xiv. 8) 
might induce a suspicion that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of tlio Assyrians, 

32 Julian (Epist. xxviii. [xxvii.]) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omens; 
but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (xxiii, 2) has carefully 
recorded. 

33 Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399-402. 

34 I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. d’AnviJlo 
for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to,), which par- 
ticularly illustrates the expedition of Julian, 

35 There are three passages within a few miles of each other: t. Zeugma, celebrated 
by the ancients; 2, Bir, frequented by the moderns; and, ,‘J. The bridge of Moubigz 
[Manbedj] or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs from the city. 

36 Haran, or Cante, was the ancient residence of the Sab&ans and of Abraham. 
Bee the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad ealeem Vit. Salartin.), a work from which 
I have obtained much Oriental knowledge concerning the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy of Syria and the adjacent countries. 


a Hierapolis was not situate almost only the Hellenized form of its Syrian 
upon the hanks of the Euphrates, but name Mabog, which the Arabs called 
twenty-four Roman miles from the river, Manbedj.— Smith's Diet, of Greek and 
according to the Beutinger Table, Hiera- Rom. Geography, vol. i. p, 1064; St, Mar 
pons was also called Bambyce, which is tin, Kotos on Le Beau, vol. iii, p. 58,— $ 
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pleting the immense preparations of the Persian war. The secret of 
the expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast; but as 
Carrhae is the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal whether it was his design to attack the dominions of 
Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The 
emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been 
duke of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their march towards 
Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the. 
generals ; but Julian expected that, after wasting with fire and 
sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The success Disaffection 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, of 
on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of Ar- 
menia, who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot to 
the assistance of the Romans . 37 But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus , 38 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than hi? 
father Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent 
excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment 
to the memory of Constantius, from whose hands he had received in 
marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prsefect Ablavius ; and the 
alliance of a female who had been educated as the destined wife of 
the emperor Constans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king. 31 ' 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion ; he reigned over a nation 
of Christians ; and he was restrained, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the victory which would consum- 


37 See Xenophon, Cyropood. 1. iii. [c. 1, § 34] p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. Artavasdes 
might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed and disciplined after the 
Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio [c. 50], tom. v. p. 117). 

38 Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac, 1. iii. c. 11, p. 241 £ed. Whiston, Loud. 
1736]) fixes his accession (a.i>. 354) to the 17th year of Constantins/ 

39 Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p, 856) says, in general terms, that Con- 
stantius gave his brother’s widow vm &a{$u.%ois s an expression more suitable to a 
Roman than a Christian. 


a According to the Armenian historians, ceased to reign twenty-five years before, 
Faust hr of Byzantium v and Mesrob, the in a.i>. 338, and was succeeded by his son 
biographer of the patriarch Narses, Tira- Areaces. (See note, vol. ii. p. 369.) Bt 
mis, or Dirun, the sen of Chosroes, had Martin, vol. ii. p. 208, $!£•-—! S. 
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mate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was 
exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty 
and threatening style of the Imperial mandates 40 awakened the 
secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of de- 
pendence, was still conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacides, 
the lords of the East and the rivals of the Roman power. 


The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to 
Military deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor, 
preparations, ^h e legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis 
and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, tra- 
versed the level and naked plain of Carrhse, and reached, on the 
March 27 thM day, the hanks of the Euphrates, where the strong 
town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by 
the Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Eu- 
Beginning phrates, till at length, about one month after his departure 
of April. f rom Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circesiuin, b the 


extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 
most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against Persia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-disciplined soldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the different provinces, and a just 
pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A 
formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from 
another climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 


country of whose name and situation they were ignorant. The love 
of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard several tribes of 
Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates 41 was crowded by a fleet of 


40 Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, manner at. Mu- 
nitori (Fabriciua, Bibliothee. Grscc. tom. vii, p. 86) has published an epistle from 
Julian to the satrap Arsaces j fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 
L vi. c. 5 [c. 1]), most probably spurious. La Bldterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 
339) translates and rejects it. a 

41 Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, 
at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, almost half an English 

(Xenophon, Anabasis, L i. [c. 4, § 11] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson; with 
Foster s Observations, p. 29, &o., in the second volume of Spelman’s translation). If 
the breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyages 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p* 335), the enormous difference must chiefly arise from the 
depth of the channel. 

* St. Martin considers it genuine: the b On the position of Circesium, see note. 
Armenian writers mention such a letter, vol, ii. p. 87.— S." 
rol iii. p. 37.— M 
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eleven hundred ships, destined to attend the motions and to satisfy 
the wants of the Homan army. The military strength of the fleet was 
composed of fifty armed galleys, and these were accompanied by an 
equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. The rest of the ships, 
partly constructed of timber and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, ol 
utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had em- 
barked a very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of 
the soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into the 
Euphrates at Circesium , 42 and, as soon as the trumpet gave 
the signal of march, the Romans passed the little stream entm^tue 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The territories, 
custom of ancient discipline required a military oration, and Apnl 7 ‘ 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. He 
animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the 
Persians ; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, either 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative 
of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of their 
arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was left at Circesium, 
which completed, to the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison 
of that important fortress . 43 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s country , 44 
the country of an active and artful enemy, the order of ms march 
march was disposed in three columns . 45 The strength of SrtofMe- 
the infantry, and consequently of the whole army, was sopotamia - 


42 Munimentum tutissimum et fabrb politura, ctijus moonia Abora (the Orientals 
aspirate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumina, velut spatium insulare 
fmgentes, Ammian. xxiii. 5. 

451 The enterprise and armament of Julian are described by himself (Epist. xxvii.), 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 108, 109, p. 33*2, 
333), Zosimns (1. iii. [c. 11] p. 160, 161, 162), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 1), and John Malala 
(tom, ii. p. 17 [ed. Ox,; p. 328, ed. Bonn]), 

44 Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii. 6, p. 396-419, edit. 
Gronov.in 4to.) the eighteen great satrapies or provinces (as far as the Soric or Chinese 
frontiers) which were subject to the Sassanides. 

45 Ammianus (xxivl 1) and Zosimus (1. iii, [c. 14] p. 162, 169) have accurately ex* 
pressed the order of march. 
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placed in the centre, under the peculiar command of their master- 
general Victor. On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column oi 
several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always 
in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinthseus were appointed 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hormisdas 46 
are not undeserving of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of the minority of 
Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the great 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at 
length acquired the esteem, of his new masters; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military honours of the Roman service, and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of con- 
vincing his ungrateful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the most dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns. The front and flanks of the army were covered 
by Lucilianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light- 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant 
signs, and conveyed the earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the 
intervals of the columns ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order that the whole line of 
march extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was 
at the head of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a 
general to the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small 
escort of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his 
presence could animate or protect the march of the Roman army. 
The country which they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria may be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia, 
a dry and barren waste, which could never be improved by the most 
powerful arts of human industry. Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above seven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described by one of 
the companions of his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon . 47 

46 The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of fable (Xosimus, 
I* ii. [c, 27] p. 100-102 ; Tilloinont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 198). It is 
almost* impossible that he should be the brother (frater germanus) of an eldest *and 
posthumous child; nor do I recollect that Ammianus ever gives him that title.® 

. 47 See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 45, 40. This pleasing work is original 
and authentic. Tot Xenophon’s memory, perhaps many years after the expedition, 
Juts sometimes betrayed him; and the distances which he marks are often larger than 
either a soldier or a geographer will allow. 


4 St. Martin conceives that he was an elder brother by another mother who lmd 
several children (ii. 24).— M, 
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66 The country was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, and full 
44 of wormwood ; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
44 there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen. 
44 Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses , 18 appeared to be 
44 the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
44 were alleviated by the amusements of the chace.” The loose sand 
of the desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were 
suddenly thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the ante- 
lopes and wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous Hig GUCCCfclbt 
towns and villages were pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in the islands which are occasionally formed by 
that river. The city of Anah, or Anatho , 49 the actual residence ol 
an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, which enclose, 
within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, and two 
fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabit- 
ants of Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the 
mild exhortations of Prince Ilormisdas, and the approaching terrors 
of the fleet and army. They implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advantageous settle- 
ment near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to 
an honourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
nable fortress of Thilutlia could scqrn the menace of a siege, and the 
emperor was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise 
that, when he had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutlia 
would no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and unwilling to yield, 
fled with precipitation, and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some defenceless women. 

49 Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis (vol. i, p. 51), confounds 
the antelope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the zebra. 

49 See Voyages do Tavernier, part i, I, iii. p. 316, and more especially Viaggi di 
Pietro della Valle, tom. i. lott. xvii. p. 071, &e. He was ignorant ol‘ the old name 
and condition of Anah.' 1 Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowledge 
of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Toumoforfc deserve an honourable 
exception. 


* Anah was an important position for Euphrates.— Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
commerce in anciont times, and probably Ion, p. 355. Zosimus (iii. c, 14) does not 
on the line of a caravan route* It is men- mention Anah, but speaks of a town in 
tioned in an ancient Assyrian inscription this neighbourhood called Phathusafy 
under the name of Anat, whore it is do- which is however probably tho same 
scribed as standing in tho middle of the place. — S. > * 
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During the march the Surenas, a or Persian general, and Malek 
Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassaiv ' 0 incessantly 
hovered round the army; every straggler was intercepted, every 
detachment was attacked, and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty from their hands. But the barbarians were finally 
repulsed, the country became every day less favourable to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria to secure their dominions from the incursions 
of the Medes. These preliminaries of the expedition of Julian 
appear to have employed about fifteen days, and we may compute 
near three hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to the wall 
of Macepracta . 51 cl 

The fertile province of Assyria , 58 which stretched beyond the 
Description Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media , 53 extended about 
ot Assyria. f our hundred miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta 
to the territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Euphrates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf . 54 The whole 
country might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia, as 
the two rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, approach, 
between Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of each other. 

50 Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus — a high encomium for an Arab. The tribe 
of G-assan had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time in Damascus, under 
a dynasty of thirty-one kings or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the khalif 
Omar. D’Herbelot, Bibliothhque Orientate, p. 300. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Ara- 
bicae, p. 75-78. The name of Rodosaces does not appear in the list. b 

51 See Ammianus (xxiv. 1, 2), Libanius (Orat. Parental, c, 110, 111, p. 334), Zo- 
siinus (1. iii. [c. 15] p. 164-138). 

52 The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, &c.), who 
sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 
1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Casaub.]); and by Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modern travellers are Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226-258), Otter (tom. ii. 
p. 35-69, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172-288). Yet I much regret that 
the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

® Ammianus remarks that the primitive Assyria, which comprehended Ninus 
(Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar appellation of 
Adiabene; and he seems to fix Teredon, Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme 
cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

54 The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Corna (one hundred miles from the Persian 
Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-ul-Arab. The Euphrates for- 
merly reached the sea by a separate channel, which was obstructed and diverted by 
the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south east of modern Basra (D\An- 
ville, in the M^moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191). 


* This is not a title, but the name of a the same with the Mauzanitoe of Malala. 
great Persian family. St. Martin, voi, iii — M. 

. . ° Syriac or Chaldaic word has 

Rodosaces-Malek is king. St. Martin relation to its position; it easily bears the 
considers that Gibbon has fallen into an signification of the division of the waters, 
error in bringing the tribe of Gassan to St. Martin considers it the Massice <> i 
the Euphrates. In Ammianus it is Assan. Pliny, v, 21. St. Martin, vol. iii. p, 83* 
St. Martin would read Massanitarum, — M. 
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A multitude of artificial canals, dug without much labour in a soft 
and yielding soil, connected the rivers and intersected the plain of 
Assyria. The uses of these artificial canals were various and im- 
portant. They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one 
river into the other at the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce, and, as the dams 
could be speedily broke down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria nature had 
denied some of her choicest gifts — the vine, the olive, and the fig- 
tree ; a but the food which supports the life of man, and particularly 
wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or even of three hundred. The 
face of the country was interspersed with groves of innumerable 
palm-trees ,- 05 and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or 
prose, the three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit were skilfully applied. 
Several manufactures, especially those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, and afforded valuable materials 
for foreign trade, which appears, however, to have been conducted by 
the hands of strangers. Babylon had been converted into a royal 
park, but near the ruins of the ancient capital new cities had suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was displayed in 
the multitude of towns and villages, which were built of bricks dried 
in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the natural 'and 
peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. While the successors of 
Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone maintained, 
during a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and 
household of the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred stal- 
lions and sixteen thousand mares were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute which 
was paid to the satrap amounted to one English bushel of silver, we 

55 The learned Ksompfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, has exhausted' 
(Amcenitat. Exotica, Fascicul. iv. p, 660-764) the whole subject of palm-trees* 


* We are informed by Mr. Gibbon that at the present day; and it is a euriout 
nature has denied to the soil and climate fact that the grape, the olive, and the % 
of Assyria some of her choicest gifts— the are the most common fruits in the pro* 
vfne, the olive, and the fig-tree. This vince, and may be seen in every garden* 
might have been the case in the age of Macdonald Kiimeir, Geogr. Mem. on 
Aminianus Marcellinus, but it is not so Persia, p. 239. — M 
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may compute the annual revenue of Assyria at more than twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. 36 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities of 
invasion of war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people 
tSs, the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
May. by their haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 

trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and 
completed with their own hands the ruin of their country. The 
roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp ; and, during several days, the troops of J ulian were obliged 
to contend with the most discouraging hardships. But every obstacle 
was surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were 
inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; 
the waters were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down and placed along the broken parts of the 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals on 
bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help of bladders. 
Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Roman eni- 
sle of peror ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their rash- 
Pcriaabor ; ness# At the distance of fifty miles from the royal residence 
of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, a or Anbar, held the second rank in the pro- 
vince : a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the 
Persian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of 
his royal birth, he conducted an army of strangers against his king 
and country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as 
well as vigorous, defence, till, the lucky stroke of a battering-ram 

56 Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an artabn of silver each day. The well- 
known proportion of weights and measures (see Bishop Hooper’s elaborate Inquiry), 
the specific gravity of water and silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a 
shor$ process, the annual revenue which I have stated. Yet the Great King received 
no more than 1000 Euboic, or Tyrian, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The com- 
parison of two passages in Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, l.iii. c. 89-96) reveals an important 
difference between the gross and the net revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the 
province, and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch might 
annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of the seventeen or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 


* Libanius says that it was a great city 
of Assyria, called after the name of the 
reigning king; m ‘a nu \lm f&tyeeXti vav 

van J&twtXtvwros vxwvfMs, The orator of 
Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians 
and Syrians called it Firuz-Shahpur, or 
Firtiz-Shahbur, in Persian, the victory of 


Shahpur. It owed that name to Sapor the 
First. It was before called Anbar. St. 
Martin, vol. iii. p. 85.— M. 

Its ruins are placed at Tell 'Akhar, be* 
tween the left bank of the Euphrates anti 
the Nalir I’sa. Chesuey, Euphrai Exped 
vol. i, p. 438. — S, 
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ha ring opened a large breach by shattering one of the angles of the 
wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. 
The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the town, and, after 
the full gratification of every military appetite, Perisabor was reduced 
to ashes ; and the engines which assaulted the citadel were planted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was continued by 
an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the supe- 
riority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistse and catapultse was counterbalanced by the advantage 
of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
Helepolis had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, 
that would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the 
defenders of the citadel into an humble submission ; and the place 
was surrendered only two days after J ulian first appeared under the 
walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, of both 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to 
retire: the plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture, were partly distributed among the troops and partly re- 
served for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by 
fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamaleha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and 0 fMaoga- 
solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been “ ialchUw 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the 
capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving such an 
important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamaleha ; and the Roman army was distributed for that purpose 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country as 
far as the banks of the Tigris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The 
conduct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to 
place his whole dependence in the military engines which he erected 
against the walls; while he secretly contrived a more efficacious 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under 
the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged as far as the 
edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, 
by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and sustained at sufficient intervals by props 
of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, silently 
explored the dark and dangerous passage 5 LTD. their intrepid leader 
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whispered back the intelligence that he was ready to issue from his 
confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian checked their 
ardour, that he might ensure their success ; and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The Persians, who from their walls contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated with songs of triumph 
the glory of Sapor; and ventured to assure the emperor that he 
might ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd before he could hope to 
take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was already 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who pressed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
city. The astonished garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
nope of safety ; the gates were instantly burst open ; and the 
revenge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, 
was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days after- 
wards, on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against 
the honour of Prince Hormisdas. a The fortifications were razed to 
the ground ; and not a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with every 
production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern 
monarch. The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks of 
the Tigris was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks 
were enclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which w r ere maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of 
the royal ehace. The park-walls were broken dowm, the savage 
game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the palaces of 
Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman emperor. 
Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant or careless of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished ages 
have established between hostile princes. Yet these wanton ravages 
need not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity or 
resentment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a 
Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour : and, if we are more deeply 

chargej though he may have rejected it as 
improbable. Compare JZosimus, iih 23 . 
— M. 


a And as guilty of a double treachery, 
having first engaged to surrender the city, 
and afterwards valiantly defended it. Gib- 
bon, perhaps, should have noticed this 
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affected by the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the 
miseries of human life . 57 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians ; and 
the painters of that nation represented the invader of their PoTaOTml 
country under the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited behaviour 
from his mouth a consuming fire . 58 To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; and 
his virtues were never more conspicuously displayed than in the last 
and most active period of his life. He practised, without effort, and 
almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which assumes an 
absolute dominion over the mind and body, he sternly refused him- 
self the indulgence of the most natural appetites . 59 In the warm 
climate of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious people to the gratifica- 
tion of every sensual desire , 00 a youthful conqueror preserved his 
chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty , 01 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have disputed with each 
other the honour of his embraces. With the same firmness that he 
resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the hardships of war. 
When the Romans marched through the flat and flooded country, 
their sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fatigues and animated their diligence. In every useful labour the 
hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous ; and the Imperial purple 
was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. 
The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of sig- 
nalizing his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. The 
emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open the gates 

57 The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related by Ammianus 
(xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 112-123, p. 335-347), Zosimus (Liu. 
[c. 18] p. 168-180), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). The military 
criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

58 Libanius de ulciscenda Juliani neee, c. 13, p. 162 [in Fabric. Bibl. Gneo.vol.vii.] 

69 The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, ana Seipio, were acts of justice. 

Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

00 Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast, Juvenal. Satir. i. 104) observes, that nihil corruptiufl 
moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with the men in Keen* 
tious banquets : and as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, 
and almost completely, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ultixuum ima cor* 
porum velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. 1. 

61 Ex virginibus autem, quse speciosse sunt captne, ut in Perside, ubi femiuarmn 
pulchritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit nec videre, Amman, xxiv. 4. 
The native race of Persians is small and ugly; but it has been improved by the per* 
petual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. 1, iii, c. 97. Bufibn, Hist. N&tumtio. 
tom. iii. p. 420). 
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of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under a cloud of missile 
weapons and huge stones that were directed against his person. As 
he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamaleha, two Persians, 
devoting themselves for their country, suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn scimitars : the emperor dexterously received their blows on his 
uplifted shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one 
of his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a prince who pos- 
sesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest recompence of a 
deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian derived from his 
personal merit enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient 
discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour 
of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost 
their honour and one of their standards : and he distinguished with 
obsidional 02 crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers who had 
ascended into the city of Maogamaleha. After the siege of Perisabor 
the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
the army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded 
by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His just indig- 
nation was expressed in the grave and manly language of a Roman. 
“ Riches are the object of your desires ; those riches are in the hands 
u of the Persians ; and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed 
“ as the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me,” added 
Julian, “ the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such immense 
u treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since our 
u princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, to 
w purchase with gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The revenue 
“ is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the provinces are dispeopled. 
“ For myself, the only inheritance that I have received from my 
“ royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am 
“ convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall 
“ not blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
“ of ancient virtue was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That 
“ glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the 
(e voice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, 

“ if you are determined to renew the shameful and mischievous 
u examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes an emperor 
“ who has filled the first rank among men, I am prepared to die 
“ standing, and to despise a precarious life which every hour may 
u depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of 
“ the command, there are now among you (I speak it with pride and 

6 f Obsidionalibus eoronfe donati. Ammian. xxiv, 4. Either Julian or his his- 
torian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given mural crowns. The 
obsidional were the reward of a general who bad delivered a besieged city (Aulua 
ChRius. Noefc. Attic, v. G), e 
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“ pleasure), there are many chiefs whose merit and experience are 
« equal to the conduct of the most important war. Such has been 
“ the temper of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and with- 
“ out apprehension, to the obscurity of a private station.” 63 The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the unanimous applause 
antreheerful obedience of the Romans, who declared their confidence 
of victory while they fought under the banners of their heroic prince. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “ So may I reduce the 
“ Persians under the yoke ! ” “ Thus may I restore the strength 

“ and splendour of the republic ! ” The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul : but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamaleha that he allowed himself to say, “ We have now pro- 
“ vided some materials for the sophist of Antioch.” 64 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the 
reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia was fciiT'" 
still at a distance : nor can the military conduct of the al"ir!!L to 
emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowledge of th “ Ti(5ris ' 
the country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations. 65 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
palaces of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleueia were 
for ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coeho was situate on the western 
side of the Tigris; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been connected by 
a permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form 
the common epithet of A1 Modain, the cities, which the Orientals 
have bestowed on the winter residence of the Sassanides; and the 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by 
the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of feelcucia the camp of J ulian was fixed, and secured 
by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the numerous and entei'- 


“I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might hear, could tran- 
scribe, and was incapable of inventing, it. I have used some slight freedoms, and con- 
ciuae with the most forcible sentence, 

Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libamus, Orat. Parent, c. 122, p. 346. 

M, d’Anville (M6m. de TAcaddmie dea Inscriptions, torn, xxviii, p. 246-259’) 
has ascertained the true position and distance of Babylon, Seleueia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, 
&e. The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. lett. xvii, p. 650-780), scorns to 
c the most intelligent spectator of that famous province, llo is a gentle man a 
scholar, but intolerably vain and prolix, b 
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prising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage : and several 
forts, which might have embarrassed the motions of the army, sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The 
fleet passed from the Euphrates intc an artificial derivation of that 
river, which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris at 
a small distance below the great city. If they had followed this royal 
canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha , 06 the intermediate 
situation of Coche would have separated the fleet and army of Julian ; 
and the rash attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, 
and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. 
The prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the 
remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan in 
the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right 
hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris 
at some distance above the cities. From the information of the pea- 
sants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by design or accident. By the indefatigable labour 
of the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for 
the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha: a flood of 
waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided the vain and 
ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiplion had erected to 
oppose their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Roman army over the 
passage of Tigris, another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of 
and victor* more danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream 
o? thV ctory was broad and rapid, the ascent steep and difficult ; and 
the entrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of 
the epposite bank were lined with a numerous army of heavy 
cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; who (according 
to the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius) could trample with the 
same ease a field of corn or a legion of Romans . 67 In the preseme 
of such an enemy the construction of a bridge was impracticable ; 
and the intrepid prince, who instantly seized the only possible ex- 

66 The Royal Canal (Nahar-Malcha) might be successively restored, altered, divided, 
&c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 4531: and these changes may serve to 
explain the seeming contradictions of antiquity. In the time of Julian it must have 
fallen into the Euphrates below Ctesiphon. 

67 ptyikm \Xtipfarm, tug 7<rov tgyov ha <rr«%VA/y tijitv (pdXayy&g, [Or, Parent. 

c, 125.] Rien n’est beau que le vraij a maxim which should be inscribed on the desk 
of every rhetorician. 
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pedient, concealed his design, till the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his 
general? themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels a were gradually unladen ; and 
a select detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian dis- 
guised the silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidence 
and joy ; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was past, the emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and 
acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; but when 
the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weight of his prudent 
remonstrances . 68 Julian contented himself with observing that con- 
quest and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminish- 
ing, the number of their enemies would be increased by successive 
reinforcements ; and that a longer delay would neither contract the 
breadth of the stream nor level the height of the bank. The signal 
was instantly given, and obeyed : the most impatient of the legionaries 
leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; and, as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a few 
moments in the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the opposite 
side; and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost ves- 
sels in attempting to land had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. “ Our 
“ fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “ are already masters of the 
“bank: see — they make the appointed signal; let us hasten to 
“ emulate and assist their courage.” The united and rapid motion 
of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, and they reached 
the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The difficulties of 
a steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armour and 
the darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire was 
incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants ; who, after an 

68 Libanius alludes to tlx© most powerful of the generals, I have ventured to name 
Sallust . ^ Ammianus £xxiv, 6] says, of all the leaders, qu6d acri metu teniti duces 
concordi precatfi fieri prohibere tentarent. 


* This is a mistake: each vessel (accord- five vessels selected for this service were 
ing to Zosimus two, according to Ammi- remarkably largo and strong provision 
anus five) had eighty men, Amm. xxiv. transports. The strength of the fleet , 
6, with Wagner s note. Gibbon must remained with J ulian to carry over the ■> 
haws road octogonas for oefcogenia. The army. — M. 
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arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the 
rampart. As soon as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who 
with his light infantry had led the attack , 69 darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the 
precepts of Homer , 70 were distributed in the front and rear ; and all 
the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, 
after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to the 
animating notes of martial music ; launched their formidable javelins, 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians, by 
a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. The whole 
engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual retreat of the 
Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, of which the shamefu. 
example was given by the principal leaders and the Surenas himself. 
They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors 
might have entered the dismayed city , 71 if their general, Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal if it were not successful. 
On their side the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five 
men ; while they affirmed that the barbarians had left on the field ot 
battle two thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest 
soldiers. The spoil was such as might be expected from the riches 
and luxury of an Oriental camp ; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massive silver.* 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian 
soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity . 72 

69 Hinc Imperator . . . (says Ammianus) ipse cum levis armaturae auxiliis per prima 
posiremaque discurrens, &e. Yet Zosimus, bis friend, does not allow him to pass the 
river till two days after the battle. 

70 Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A similar disposition is ascribed to the 
wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad} and Homer was never absent from the 
mind of Julian. 

71 Persas terrore subxto miscuerunt, versisque agminibus totius gentis, apertas 
Clesiphontis portas victor miles intr&sset, ni major praedarum occasio fuisset, quam 
eura victories (Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose them 
to hear the advice of Victor. 

73 The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are described 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124-128, p. 347-353), Greg, 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 115), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 24, p. 159 sqqj] p. 181-183), and 
Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 28). 

The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according p. 260. Eunapius, p. 68, ed. Niebuhr, 
to a new fragment of Eunapius, were so Julian exhibited warlike dances and games 
full of provisions, that the soldiers were in his camp to recreate the soldiers. Ibid, 
in danger of suffering from excess. Mai, — M. 
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On the second day after the battle the domestic guards,; the 
Jovians and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which SitmU o n ^ r 
composed near two-thirds of the whole army, were securely obstinacy' of~ 
wafted over the Tigris. 73 While the Persians beheld from a.d. 303, 
the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, mie ‘ 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in full expecta- 
tion that, as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the capital of 
Sapor, the march and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian 
king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans ; 74 and by the dissen- 
sions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan for the public service. When the emperor had relinquished 
the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold a 
council of war, and approved, after a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless 
and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive by 
what arts of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the pre- 
decessors of Julian could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, battering 
engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love 
of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary ob- 
stacles. 75 At the very time when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of a 
negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to 
the tardy ostentation of Constantins, was surprised by the intrepid 
diligence of his successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, their motions slow ; 
and before Sapor could lead an army into the field, he received the 

73 Tho flcot and army wore fumed in tlu»eo divisions, of which the first only had 
passed diming the night (Aramiau. xxiv. 0). The j-x<ra logvfogU, whom Zusimus 
transports on tho third day (1. iii. [c. 20] p. 183), might consist of the protectors, 
among whom the historian Aramianus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually 
served^ some schools of the domestics ; and perhaps the Jovians and Horculians, who 
often did duty as guards. 

74 Moses of Chorene (Hist Armen. 1. iii. c. 15, p, 248) supplies us with a national 
tradition and a spurious letter. 1 have borrowed only the leading circumstance, which 
is consistent with truth, probability, and Libanius (Drat. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 

78 Civitas inexpuguabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Ammiunus, xxiv, 7. His 
fellow- soldier, Kutropius, turns aside from the difficulty: Assyriamque popuhitus, 
castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa alicpiandiu habuit : remeansejuo victor, Sec., X. Ifi 
[8], Zosimus is artful or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 
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melancholy intelligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his 
palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended the 
passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder of his hair 
expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the safety of 
the remainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman con- 
queror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister of rank 
and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that he might 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The Sassanian 
prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whe- 
ther he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which 
would terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Rome. He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself and for his country, that 
Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But 
as Julian was sensible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested that 
Ilormisdas would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp . 76 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume 
He bums his time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as 
bis fleet, 0 f ten as he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they prudently replied that, if he desired 
to exercise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great King. 
He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance 
into the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with him, 
perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The mag- 
nanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a 
noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame . 77 


* Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 354, c. 130, p. 361. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 21. The 
ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of Maximus. Such, 
advice was unworthy of a philosopher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, 
who flattered the hopes and passions of his master. # 

77 The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 [ed. Par. 
1609] ) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbreviators (Sextus Rufus 
and Victor), and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 357) and Am- 
mianus (xxiv, 7). The course of genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable 
chasm in the text of Ammianus. 
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With a train of faitlifu. followers he deserted to the Imperial camp,; 
exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained ; 
exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and 
the weakness of the monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as the 
hostage and guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, without effect, by the wisdom and experience 
of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into 
his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger 
his safety. He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, at so great an ex- 
pense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, 
twenty-two, small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage ol 
the rivers. A supply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of 
eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames by the absolute command of the emperor. 
The Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of 
the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military ques- 
tion, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who could not dis- 
approve the reluctant murmurs of the troops . 78 Yet there are noi 
wanting some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, which might 
justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis . 79 
The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was 
not very considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced the vain 
and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against 
the stream of a rapid river , 80 which in several places was embarrassed 
by natural or artificial cataracts . 81 The power of sails and oars was 
insufficient ; it became necessary to tow the ships against the current 

78 See Ammianus (xxiv. 7\ Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 132, 133, p. 850, 357), 
Zosimus (1. iii. [e, 23] p. 1S3 ), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. fc. 13] p. 26), Gregory (Orat. iv. 
p, 116), and Augustin (de Civitate Dei, 1. iv. c. 20, t v. e. 21). Of these Libanius 
alone attempts a faint apology for his hero ; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced 
his own condemnation by a tardy .and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 

70 Consult Herodotus (1. i. c. 194), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1074 [p. 739, ed. Casaub.]), 
and Tavernier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152). 

30 A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita appellant Medi sagittam. Plin, Hist. Natur, 
vi. 31. 

81 One of these dykes, which produces an artificial cascade or cataract, is described 
by Tavernie? (part i, 1. ii. p. 226) and Thevenot (partii. 1, i. p. 193). The Persians,, 
or Assyrians, laboured to interrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 1. xvi, p. 1075 
[p. 740]. D'Anvillo, I’Euphrate et lu Tigre, p. 98, 99). 
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of the river ; the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted 
in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the Romans continued to 
march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save that valuable prize 
from the hands of the numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had the arms of 
Julian been victorious, we should now admire the conduct as well as 
the courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of 
a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest . 82 

The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the 
operations of a modern army, was in a great measure un- 
aSft£ rc ° s known in the camps of the Romans . 83 Yet, in every age, 
sapor. subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been one 

of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that subsist- 
ence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a 
desolated province could not afford any large or regular supplies in a 
season of the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
tne Euphrates , 84 and the unwholesome air was darkened with swarms 
of innumerable insects . 85 The appearance of the hostile country was 
far more inviting. The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror who 
possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice 
of the natives. Rut on the approach of the Romans this rich and 
smiling prospect was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages and took shelter in the fortified 


82 Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agatlioclos and Cortez, who 
burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

83 See the judicious reflections of tlio author of the Essai sur la Tacticjue, tom. ii 
p. 287-353, and the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, Nouveaux M<5moires Militaires, 
tom. i. p. 35 1-382, on the baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

84 The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the Armenian 
mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in July. These circumstances 
are well explained in the Geographical Dissertation of Roster, inserted in Spelman’s 
Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

85 Ammianus (xxiv.8) describes, as he had felt, the ineonveniency of the flood, the 
heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the Turks, and ravaged by 
the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed 
which is cast into the ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Voyages 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 270, 285. 
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towns ; the cattle was driven away ; the grass and ripe corn were 
consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of a 
smoking and naked desert. This desperate but effectual method of 
defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a people who 
prefer their independence to their property ; or by the rigour of an 
arbitrary government, which consults the public safety without sub- 
mitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the com- 
mands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty 
stock of provisions which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might*still have reached the wealthy 
and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march ; 8(i but he was deprived of this last resource by 
his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy of his guides. The 
Romans wandered several days in the country to the eastward of 
Bagdad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the 
snare, escaped from their resentment ; and his followers, as soon as 
they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Ilyrcania and India, which had so long 
amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that his own 
imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously balanced 
the hopes of safety or success without obtaining a satisfactory answer 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable mea- 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the 
banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army by a hasty 
march to the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding 
troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had passed the Chaboras with the sanguine ex*. un ° ie ' 
pectation of subverting the throne of Persia . 87 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance by Retreat ana 
several bodies of Persian cavalry; who, showing them- tiwRoman 
selves, sometimes in loose, and sometimes, in closer order, ann ?* 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachments 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 

86 Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthie. p. 5, 6, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor* tom. 
ii) reckons 129 sehooni from Seleucia, and Thevenot (part i. Li. ii. p. 209-245) 128 
hours of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. These measures cannot 
exceed an ordinary parasang, or three Roman miles, 

87 The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not clearly, described 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent* c. 134, p. 357), and Zosiraus (Lin. 

26] p. 183). The two last seem ignorant that their conqueror was retreating! 
Ubaxmis absurdly confines him to the banks of the Tigris, 

VOL. in. ■ 
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the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a cloud 
of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to 
the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop 
of wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed the 
whole night in continual alarms ; and discovered at the dawn of day 
that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes, a a general of rank and reputation. He was 
accompanied by two of the king’s sons and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the 
remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigi- 
lant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Marouga, 
which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a con- 
siderable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the 
eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans : several 
officers of distinction were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor 
himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his 
abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still 
constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them 
from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of 
the East were trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at 
full speed, and in every possible direction , 88 the cavalry of Persia was 
never more formidable than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly 
flight. But the most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was 
that of time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 

88 CRarcUn, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes (tom. iii, p. 57, 58, 
edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian horsemen. Brissonius 
(de Regno Fersieo, p, 650, 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies of antiquity. 


# * VTe learn from Procopius (Bell. Pers. (xxv. c. 1), mentioned above, is probably 
l. c. 13, p. 62, ed, Bonn.) that Mirranes the same as the Mirranes of Procopius, 
was the title of a Persian dignitary; and and not the name of a general, as Gibbon 
it has been correctly observed by Lord supposed. Bee Lord Mahon, Life of Bell 
Mahon that the Meranes of Ammianus sarius, p. 35. — S. 
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march and combat ; and the progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the presence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply diminished, the 
value and price of subsistence increased in the Roman camp. s 9 
Julian, who always contented himself with such food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, 
the provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But 
this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the public dis- 
tress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frontiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the bar- 
barians . 90 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
his situation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted 
to study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes mortally 
in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated wmmdod * 
with painful anxiety: nor can it be thought surprising that the 
Genius of the empire should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funereal veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from the Imperial tent. The monarch started from his 
couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the 
coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war ; 91 the 
council which he summoned, of Tuscan Ilaruspiees , 92 unanimously 
pronounced that he should abstain from action ; but*, on this occasion, 
necessity and reason were more prevalent than superstition; and 
the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied by 
the Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and attention of a 

86 In Mark Antony’s retreat, an attic chconix sold for fifty drachma), oif in other 
words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings ; barley bread was sold for its 
weight in silver. It is impossible to peruse the interesting narrative of ^Plutarch 
(tom. v. p. 102-110 [c. 45]) without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were 
pursued by the same onemies and involved in the same distress. 

90 Ammian. xxiv. S, xxv. 1. Zosimus, l.iii. [c, 27, seq.] p. 184, 185, 180. Libanius, 
Orat. Parent, e. 134, 135, p. 357, 358, 359. The sophist of Antioch appears ignorant 
that the troops were hungry, 

91 Ammian. xxv, 2, Julian had sworn in a passion, nunqnam so Marti sacra fao- 
turum (xxiv. 6). Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon between the gods 
and their insolent votaries; and even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been 
twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the honours of public processions See 
Hume’s Philosophical Reflections. Essays, vol, ii p. 418. 

92 They stilly retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, whidh had 
been invented in Hetfuria; and professed to derive their knowledge of si gp.s a nd o m ens 
from the anobnt books of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage* 

P % 
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consummate general; he was alarmed by the intelligence that his 
rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted 
him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the 
relief of the rear guard. A similar danger recalled the intrepid 
prince to the defence of the front ; and, as he galloped between the 
columns, the centre of the left was attacked, and almost over- 
powered, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians fled: and Julian, who was foremost 
in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that 
he was without armour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of the 
impending ruin. As they exclaimed , 93 a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing 
the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior 
part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from 
his side ; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and 
he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to his relief ; and 
the wounded emperor was gently raised from the ground, and con- 
veyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The 
report of the melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the 
grief of the Romans inspired them with invincible valour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
by the two armies till they were separated by the total darkness of 
the night The Persians derived some honour from the advantage 
which they obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offices, was slain, and the prssfect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
Rut the event of the day was adverse to the barbarians. They 
abandoned the field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohordates , 94 
fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [were 
slain] : a and the success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

93 Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quos disjecerat terror, 
ut fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male eompositi eulmmis declinaret. Ammian. 
xxv. 3. 

94 , Sapor himself declared to the Romans that it was his practice to com f ort the 
families of his deceased satraps by sending them, as a present, the heads of the guards 
and officers who had not fallen by their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julian, 
uleia. e. xiii, p. 163. 

The words in brackets are not in the words or something equivalent were acci- 
4to. edition; but it would seem that these dentally omitted, as the text is nearly a 
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The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the 
fainting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, The death 
were expressive of his martial spirit. He called for 
his horse and arms, and was impatient to rush into the Juno 
battle. His remaining strength was exhausted by the painful effort; 
and the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symptoms 
of approaching death. He employed the awful moments with the 
firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had accom- 
panied him in this fatal expedition compared the tent of Julian with 
the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, 
or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened with respectful 
grief to the funeral oration of their dying emperor. 95 44 Friends and 
64 fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
44 arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
44 the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy how 
44 much the soul is more excellent than the body ; and that the 
44 separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, 
u rather than of affliction. I have learned from religion that an 
44 early death lias often been the reward of piety ; 96 and 1 accept, 
44 as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from 
44 the danger of disgracing a character which has hitherto been 
44 supported by virtue and fortitude. 1 die without remorse, as I 
44 have lived without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on tlie innocence 
64 of my private life ; and I can affirm with confidence that the 
44 supreme authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
44 preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
4k corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the 
44 happiness of the people as the end of government. Submitting my 
44 actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, I 
44 have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was the 
44 object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
44 public welfare ; but when the imperious voice of my country 
44 summoned me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
44 with the clear fore-knowledge (which I had acquired from tne art 

95 The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion that ho 
had previously composed the elaborate oration, which Ammianus heard, and iuia 
transcribed. The version of the Abb<$ do la BUHerie is faithful and elegant, I have 
followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated 
in the original. 

^ Herodotus (1. i. c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tab. Yet the 
Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments with tears of blood the death of 
Sarpedon his son, had a very imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave* 

translation of the following passage of maxima cccUkrmt, inter has turbasMerem 
Ammianus: “ Quinquaginta turn Persa- et Nohoclare, potissimis dueibus., inter* 
rum optimates ct satrap® cum plebe foetis” (1. xxv. e. 3). — S. 
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“ of divination) that I was destined to fall by the sword. I now offer 
“ my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered 
“ me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of 
u conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has 
u given me, in the midst of an honourable career, a splendid and 
“ glorious departure from this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
“ equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. — Thus 
u much I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails me, and I 
“ feel the approach of death. — I shall cautiously refrain from any 
u word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the election of 
<c an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious ; and 
u if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be 
u fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall only, as a 
“ good citizen, express my hopes that the Romans may be blessed 
“ with the government of a virtuous sovereign.” After this discourse, 
which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he dis- 
tributed, by a military testament , 97 the remains of his private fortune ; 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the 
same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; and 
conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of a 
prince who in a few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars . 98 The spectators were silent; and Julian entered 
into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers Priscus and 
Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence: his respiration was 
embarrassed by the swelling of the veins : he called for a draught 
of cold water, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, 
about the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extra- 
ordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of 
one year and about eight months from the death of Constantius. 
In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, the 
love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of 
his life." 


t ® 7 The soldiers who made their verbal or mmcupatory testaments upon actual service 
(in procmctd) were exempted from the formalities of the Roman law. See Heineecius 
^ Antiquit, Jur, Roman, tom, i. p. 504) and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, h xxvii.). 

n Thia^ union of the human soul with the divine satherial substance of the universe 
is the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it seems to exclude any personal 
or conscious immortality. See Warburt oil’s learned and rational observations. 
Divine Legation, vol, ii. p. 199-216. 

99 The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus (xxv. 3), an in- 
telligent spectator. Libanius, who turns with horror from the scene, has supplied 
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The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who Elcctionof 
had neglected to secure the future execution of liis designs the empeiui 

^ ^ • • * /i * <| J OVUll)| 

by the timely and judicious nomination or an associate ana 
successor. But the royal race of Constantius Chlorus was 
reduced to his own person ; audif he entertained any serious thoughts 
of investing with the purple the most worthy among the Homans, 
he was diverted from his resolution by the difficulty of the choice, 
the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural 
presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, 
in a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore 
years, had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure 
and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment ; the 
claims of official rank were accidental and precarious; and the 
candidates who might aspire to ascend the vacant throne could be 
supported only by the consciousness of personal merit, or by the 
hopes of popular favour. But the situation of a famished army, 
encompassed on all sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the 
moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of terror and 
distress, the body of the deceased prince, according to his own 
directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the 
generals convened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to 
assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed away 
without some secret cabals; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. 
Victor and Arintheeus collected the remains of the court of Constan- 
tius ; the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs 
Dagalaipbus and Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 

some circumstances (Orat. Parental, c, 136-140, p. 359-362). The calumnies of Ore* 
gory, and the legends of more recent saints, may now be silently despised/ 


* A very remarkable fragment of Eu- held commerce with immaterial beings 
napius describes, not without spirit, the while yet in the material body — who con- 
struggle between the terror of the army descended to rule because a ruler was 
on account of their perilous situation, and necessary to the welfare of mankind/* 
their grief for the death of Julian. — Mai, Nov. Coll. ii. 201. Eunapius, ed, 
cc Even the vulgar felt that they would Niebuhr, p. 09.— The vXuaros &ia$ 3 to 
soon provide a general, but such a general which Julian is thus advantageously com- 
as Julian they would never find, even pared, is mahifestly, as M, Mad observes, 
though a god in the form of man — vXcc?- a bitter sneer at the Incarnate Deity or 
m t Julian, who, with a mind equal the Christians. The fragment is followed 
to the divinity, triumphed over the evil by an indignant comment by some Clmis- 
propensities of human nature,— * * who tian writer. Ibid. — M. 
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character aud interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps 
in their religious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions and unite their suffrages; and the 
venerable prsefect would immediately have been declared the successor 
of Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not 
alleged his age and infirmities,- so unequal to the weight of the 
diadem. The generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his 
refusal, showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
inferior officer , 100 that they should act as they would have acted in 
the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress ; and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should 
proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who 
was no more than first 101 of the domestics, with the names of Emperor 
and Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation 21 was instantly repeated 
by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few 
minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial orna- 
ments, and received an oath of fidelity from the generals, whose 
favour and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varronian, 
who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. 
In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his 
taste for wine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the 
character of a Christian 102 and a soldier. Without being con- 
spicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his 
cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers; and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a 
nopular election which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride* of this unexpected elevation was moderated by 

. 100 Honomtior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The modest and judi- 
cious historian describes the scene of the election, at which he was undoubtedly pre- 
sent (xxv. 5). J r 

10 Ths primus or pnmiccnus enjoyed the dignity of a senator; and, though only a 
tnbune, lie ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. [leg. 

ith mi I )r ^ v ^ e S es are perhaps more recent than the time of Jovian. 

^ The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. iii. c. 22), Sosomen (1. vi. c. 3), and 
ineocloret (1. rv. c # 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under the preceding 
reagn, and piously suppose that he refused the purple till the whole army unanimously 
exclaimed that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overthrows the legend by ^single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano extisque inspectis. 
pronuntiatum est, &e. (xxv. 6). 
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the just apprehension that the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of necessity was 
obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few 
hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress . 103 

The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his fears ; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the 
joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome Sfficuityof 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to June 27 — * 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with JuIy L 
a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately detached the 
royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand Immortal s , 104 to second and 
support the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight of his united 
forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder; the renowned legions, which derived their 
titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives 
in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long summer’s day, 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon . 105 On the ensuing day the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, of 
Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley. 
From the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed the 
wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated 
with desperate courage through the Praetorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the succeeding 


103 Ammiauus (xxv, 10) has drawn from the life an impartial portrait of Jovian, to 

which the younger Victor has added some remarkable strokes. The Abbd de la R14- 
terie (Ilistoire de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1-238) has composed an elaborate history of his 
short reign— a work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisi- 
tion, and religious prejudice. 1 

104 Regius equitatus. It appears from Procopius that the Immortals, so famous 

under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if wo may use that improper word by 
the Sassanides, Brisson. de Regno Fersico, p. 2G8, &c. 3 3 

103 The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost; nor can we 
name the field of battle whore Julian fell : but M. d’Anvillo has demonstrated the 
precise situation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (Gdo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; l’Euphrate et lo Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth 
century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the roval resi. 
dence of the khalifs of the house of Abbas." ' ’ y 


a Samara, still called Samarrah, was consisting of a few falling houses sur- 
the capital of Motassem Billah, the eighth rounded by a mud wall. Rich, Residence 
caliph of the Abbasaide dynasty, It is in Koordisfcan, vol, ii. p. 150 ; Bayard, 
now a poor place, inhabited by Arabs, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 471, — 
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night the camp of Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of toe 
river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to the 
vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near the city of 
Dura 106 four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left ; their hopes and provisions were almost consumed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested their new 
sovereign that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured 
to check their rashness, by representing that, if they possessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, 
they would only deliver themselves naked and defenceless to the 
barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluct- 
ance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their 
infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the 
bold adventure, which might serve either as an encouragement or as 
a warning for the rest of the army. In the silence of the night they 
swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their resolution and fortune. 
The success of this trial disposed the emperor to listen to the pro- 
mises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating bridge 
of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor 
of earth and fascines . 107 Two important days were spent in the 
ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army. los 


106 Dura was a fortified place in the wara of Antioehus against tlie rebels of Media 
and Persia (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, 552, edit. Casaubon, in 8vo.). tl 

m A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely 
rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. iii. [c. v, §§ 9-11] p. 255, 256, 257. It appears 
from our modem travellers that rafts floating on bladders perform the trade and 
navigation of the Tigris. 

108 The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianus (xxv. 6), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, -c. 143, p. 3(54), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c, 30] p. 189, 190, 191), 
Though we may distrust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius 
(uno a Persia atque altero proelio viefcus, x. 17 [9]) must incline us to suspect that 
Ammianus has been too jealous of tho honour of the Boman arms. 


# a Dura, which still preserves its an- 
cient name, is a considerable town situ- 
ated in a plain on the left bank of the 
Tigris. This plain appears to be the 
same as the plain of Dura, mentioned in 
the history of Xebuchadnezsar (Daniel 
iii. 1), See Eich, Residence in Koordistan, 
vol. ii. p. 148; Layard, Xineych and Ba- 


bylon, p. 469. Dura on the Tigris must 
not be confounded with Dura in the 
north of Mesopotamia, at no great dis- 
tance from Circesium and the Euphrates, 
where, according to Zosimus (iii. 14), the 
sepulchral monument to Gordian was 
erected. See vol. i. p. 326.— S. 
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In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient pre- Negation 
sumption of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious o? peace ! 7 
concern, that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had July * 
lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced monarch 
feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the unexhausted powers of the Roman empire, which might 
soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, appeared in 
the camp of Jovian , 109 and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Csesar with the relics of 
his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the 
Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his council 
and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and 
the prefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arinthseus, 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement; 
started difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, 
receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negociation, till lie had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had 
Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march with unremitting diligence; the 
progress of the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles . 110 The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace which it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by the grand- 
father of Sapor, were restored to the Persian monarchy. lie 
acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis, which 
had sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest places of 
Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the empire. It was 

Sextus Rufus (do Provinciis, o. 29) embraces a poor subterfuge of national 
vanity. Tanta revorentia nonunis Romani fuit, ut a Persia do pace senao 

haboretur. 

110 & is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spec- 
tator. Yet it is difficult to understand how the mountains of Corduene could extendi 
over the plain of Assyria as low as the conflux of t be Tigris find the Great or ftm 
m army of sixty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days. 
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considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of ‘those fortresses 
were permitted to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror rigo- 
rously insisted that the Romans should for ever abandon the king 
and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather, a long truce, of 
thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile nations ; the faith of 
the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions . 111 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
The weak- his hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, pro- 
disgrace of fesses to admire the moderation of Sapor in contenting 
jovmn. himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If 
he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, 
he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a 
refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, 
the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers 
would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch that his remaining provinces would still afford the 
most ample gratifications of power and luxury . 112 Without adopting 
in its full force this malicious insinuation, we must acknowledge that 
the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the 
throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris . 113 In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con- 
siderable distance from the fatal station of Dura , 114 the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the resent- 
ment of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and 


111 The treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignation hy Ammianus (xxv. 7), 
Libanius (Orat Parent, c. 142, p. 364), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 31] p. 190, 191), Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliverance 
to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). The last-mentioned writer, who was present 
in a military station, styles this peace necessarian! quidem. sed ignobilem. 
u f Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

# ,l3 Con&itionibus .... dispendiosis Romanes reipublicse impositis , , . quibus eupi- 
dior^regni quam glorise Jovianus, iinperio rudis, adquievit. Sextus Rufus de Pro- 
vinces, c. 29. La Rldterie has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these specious 
considerations of public and private interest (Hist, -de Jovien, tom. i. p. 39, &c.). 

114 The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. ii. [c. v. 
§ 1] p. 156, 1. iii. [c. iii. § 6] p. 226), or Great Zab, a river of Assyria, 400 feet broad, 
which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul. The error of the Greeks 
bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the Goat 
. Capros> They created these animals to attend the Tiger of the East. 
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success depended much more on their character than on their situa- 
tion. Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret delibera- 
tions and private views of a single person, the united councils of 
the Greeks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular 
assembly, where the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conscious 
of their superiority over the barbarians in arms and discipline, they 
disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was 
surmounted by their patience, courage, and military skill ; and the 
memorable retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the 
weakness of the Persian monarchy . 115 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might 
perhaps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans He c0ntSim0B 
should be plentifully supplied , 110 and that they should be his^re treat 
permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But if Jovian presumed to 
solicit those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his 
country. The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore the most convenient place 
for the passage of the river. The small vessels which had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the emperor and his favourites, and 
afterwards transported, in many successive voyages, a great part of 
the army. But, as every man was anxious for his personal safety and 
apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who wei^e 
too impatient to wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured 
themselves on light hurdles or inflated skins, and drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to swim across the river. 
Many of these daring adventurers were swallowed by the waves; 
many others, who were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; and the 
loss which the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was not 
inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon as the Romans 
had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from the 
hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but in a laborious inarch of two 
hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia they endured the last 


m The Cyropmdia is vague and languid; the Anabasis circumstantial and animated 
Such is the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

116 According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was stipulated by the 
treaty, and Theodoret affirms that the obligation was faithfully discharged^ by the 
Persians. Such a fact is probable, but undoubtedly false. See Tillemont, Hist* de» 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 
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extremities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to traverse a 
sandy desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afford a 
single blade of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and the 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased 
with ten pieces of gold , 117 the beasts of burden were slaughtered and 
devoured, and the desert was strewed with the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, -whose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past sufferings and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of 
Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata 118 the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the remains of 
a once flourishing army at length reposed themselves under the walls 
of Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the 
language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return, and the 
new prince had taken the most effectual measures to secure the alle- 
giance of the armies and provinces of Europe by placing the military 
command in the hands of those officers who, from motives of interest 
or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their benefactor . 119 

The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
universal expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the 
clamour^ temples of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
treaty of East ; that Persia would be reduced to the humble state of 
p ” uc ’ a tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates 

of Rome ; that the barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors ; and that ' the youth of Ecbatana 

117 We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pharsal. iv. 95), who describes a similar 
distress of Caesar’s army in Spain : — 

Saeva fames aderat 

Miles eget : toto censft non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Ccrerem. Proh lueri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 

See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379-382). His analysis of 
the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest monument that has ever been 
raised to the fame of Caesar. 

118 M. d’Anville (see his Maps, and 1’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) traces their 
march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, which Ammianus 
has mentioned. 41 He does not comidain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which 
Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192) so much dreaded. 

1,8 The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv. 9), Libanius (Drat. 
Parent, c. 143, p, 365), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194), 

a Hatra or Atra, of which there are See Lynch, in Journal of Geograph. So* 
very extensive ruins, is now called Al- ciety, vol. ix. p. 467; Ainsworth, Re- 
Bathr, The town was probably very searches, voL ii, c. 35; Layard, Nineveh 
ancient, but the ruins seem to belong to and Its Remains, vol. i, p. 108. The po* 
the Sassanian period, or, at all events, sit ion of Ur and Thilsaphata is uncertain 
are not earlier than the Parthian dynasty, — S. „ ' 
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and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under Grecian masters . 120 
The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his communication 
with the empire, and, from the moment that he passed the Tigris, his 
affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their 
prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by 
the melancholy rumour of his death, and they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event . 121 The 
messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and more sincere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor and the conditions of the ignominious 
treaty. The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and 
grief, with indignation and terror, when they were informed that the 
unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had 
been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he shamefully 
surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the 
firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East . 122 The deep and 
dangerous question, how far the public faith should be observed when 
it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely agitated in 
popular conversation, and some hopes were entertained that the 
emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act 
of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had 
always disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from 
the distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands 
of the barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times . 123 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of JoUan 
the state ; and the same motives which had forced him to 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of peace. Se fiv 3toro# 
He was impatient to secure an empire at the expense of a SS'fSSSSans 
few provinces, and fhe respectable names of religion and 

140 Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 145,. p. 366). Such, were the natural hopes and 
wishes of a rhetorician. 

121 The people of Carrhso, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the inauspicious 
messenger under a pile of stones (Zosimus, 1. iii. fc. 34] p. 106). Libanius, when he 
received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on his sword; but he recollected that 
Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must live to compose the Panegyric of 
Julian (Libanius de Vit& su&, tom. ii. p. 45, 46 [ed. Morell. Paris, 1027]). 

m > Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible witnesses of the 
public language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace 
which exposed them to the Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (Excerpt. 
Yalesiana, p. 845, ex Johanne Antiocheno.), 

120 The Abbd de la BMterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212-227), though a severe 
casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute his promise: since he 
could not dismember the empire, nor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of 
his people. I have never found mi eh delight or instruction in such political met*' - 
|hysics. 
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honour concealed the personal fears and the ambition of Jovian. 
Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, decency, 
as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis ; but the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambas- 
sador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the citadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to 
abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a 
barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which 
he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their country; they 
requested only the permission of using them in their own defence, 
and, as soon as they had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into the rank of his 
subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were in- 
effectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and as the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the advocate 
Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, “ O emperor ! may you thus be 
“ crowned by all the cities of your dominions !” Jovian, who in a 
few weeks had assumed the habits of a prince , 124 was displeased with 
freedom, and offended with truth ; and as he reasonably supposed that 
the discontent of the people might incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of death, that 
they should leave the city within the term of three days. Ammianus 
has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal despair, which 
he seems to have viewed with an eye of compassion . 125 The martial 
youth deserted, with indignant grief, the walls which they had so 
gloriously defended ; the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged citizen kissed the 
threshold and clung to the doors of the house where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude ; the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to bear away 
some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate number of horses or 

124 At Nisibis be performed a royal act. A brave officer, bis namesake, wbo bad 
been thought worthy^ of the purple, was dragged from supper, thrown into a well, 
and stoned to death without any form of trial or evidence of guilt, Aminian. xxv. 8 , 

126 See xxv. 9, and Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194, 195. 
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waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of 
their valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, soon 
recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia . 126 Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the resti- 
tution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable sera, in the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes re- 
linquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable provinces ; but, 
since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had never retired 
before the sword of a victorious enemy . 127 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened inflections 
away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with on death 
his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch . 128 Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity 
and gratitude, to bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign ; 129 and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed the 
loss of his kinsman, was removed from the command of the army, 
under the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of 
Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of 
fifteen days, and, as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamentations and 
Clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved hero in 
the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while the 
invectives of the Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave . 130 One party lamented the approaching 

126 Chron. Paschal, p. 300 [tom, 1. p. 554, ed. Bonn], The ecclesiastical Notitise 
may be consulted. 

ls ^Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 32] p. 192, 3 93. Sextus Eufus de Provinciis, c. 29. Augustin 
de Civitat. Dei, 1. iv. c. 29. This general position must be applied and interpreted 
with some caution. 

t m Ammianus, xxv. 10. Zosimus, 1. iii. [c, 34] p. 195. He might be edax, et 
vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bl^terie (tom. i. p. 148-154) in 
rejecting the foolish report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch 
by the emperor, his wife, and a troop of concubines. 

139 The Abbe de la Bldterio (tom. i. p. 156, 209) handsomely exposes the brutal 
bigotry of Baronius, who would have thrown Julian to the dogs, ne cespititid quidem 
sepulture dignus. 

180 Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. tom. ii. p, 251, and Orat* 
Parent, c. 145, p. 367, c. 156, p. 377, with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125-132)* 
The Christian orator faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness; 

VOL. Til, o 
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ruin of their altars, the other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroke of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed 
to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia ; 131 and instead of 
suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal 
champion of the faith . 132 Such imprudent declarations were eagerly 
adopted by the malice or credulity of their adversaries , 133 who darkly 
insinuated or confidently asserted that the governors of the church 
had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a domestic assassin . 134 
Above sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged in a public oration addressed by Libanius to 
the emperor Theodosius. His suspicions are unsupported by fact or 
argument, and we can only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of 
Antioch for the cold and neglected ashes of his friend . 133 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs 
and funeral of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be corrected 
of jniiM. by that of satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants which displayed the glory of the living or of the 
dead, their imperfections should not be concealed from the eyes of 
the world . 186 This custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. 
The comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the lively 


but be is well satisfied that the real sufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

131 Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 549) has collected these visions. 
Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the night on a secret expedition, &c. 

132 Sozomen (1. vi. 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide: but the whole 
passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the 
president Cousin. 

m Immediately after the death of Julian an uncertain rumour was scattered, telo 
cecidisse Romano. It was carried by some deserters to the Persian camp; and the 
Romans were reproached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects 
(Ammian. xxv. G; Libanius de ulciscenda Julia ni nece, c, xiii. p, 162, 163). It was 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised reward 
(Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141, p. 363). But the dying horseman who darted the fatal 
javelin might be ignorant of its effect, or he might be slain in the same action. 
Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

134 ''Owj hvoKrv tXhomv <r(putv avruv c&g%avri. This dark and ambiguous expression 
may point to Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Christian clergy (Libanius 
de uleis, Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 149. La Bieterie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p, 179). 

i&5 The orator (Fabricius, Bibliotb. Grice, tom. vii. p. 145-179) scatters suspicions, 
demands an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still be obtained. He ascribes 
the success of the Huns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian's death. 

At the funeral of Yespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal emperor 
anxiously inquired how much it cost ? — Fourscore thousand pounds (centies). — Give 
me the tenth part of the sum, and throw my body into the Tiber. Sueton. iit 
Yespasian. c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Gronovius. 
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and exaggerated representation of the faults and follies of the deceased 
emperor. His various character and singular manners afforded an 
ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule . 137 In the exercise of his 
uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of his rank. 
Alexander was transformed into Diogenes, — the philosopher was de- 
graded into a priest. The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity ; his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
safety of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were the less 
entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
art, or even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at 
Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus , 138 was displeasing to the 
faithful friends who loved and revered the memory of that extra- 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish 
that the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
Academy , 139 while the soldier exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the 
ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Caesar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue . 140 
The history of princes does not very frequently renew the example of 
a similar competition. 

137 Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. Paris, 1609; Orat. v. e. 16, 18, p. 157, seqq. 
ed. Bened. 1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridicule to the funeral 
honours of Constantius, whose body was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir 
of angels. 

138 Quintus Curtius, 1. iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been often 
censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the historian to describe a river whose 
waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

139 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet he acknowledges with gratitude the 
liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of Julian (de ulcis. Jul. 
nece, c. 7, p. 152). 

mo Cuj us suprema et cineres, si qui tunc just 5 consuleret, non Cydnus videre 
deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus ; sed ad perpetuandam glorxam recte 
factorum prseterlambere Tiberis, intersecans urbom sctemam, divorumque veterum 
ruonumenta prsestringens. Ammian. xxv. 1 0. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Government and Death op Jovian.— Election „f Yalentinian, who 

ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER YaLENS, AND MAKES THE F.NAL DIVISION OP THE 

Eastern and Western Empires. — Revolt of Procopius. — Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Administration. — Germany. — Britain. — Africa, — The 
East. — The Danube. — Death of Yalentinian.— His two Sons, Gratian 
and Yalentinian II., succeed to the Western Empire. 

The death of Julian had left the public affairs of the empire in a very 
state f the an ^ dangerous situation. The Roman army was 

church, saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, treaty ; 1 and 
,D ‘ ‘ the first moments of peace were consecrated by the pious 

Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 
The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war; and the balance which he affected to 
preserve between the hostile factions served only to perpetuate the 
contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians had forgotten 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the 
church. In private families the sentiments of nature were extinguished 
by the blind fury of zeal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained with blood ; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of their 
country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and 
as he inarched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the 
Lab arum of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of 
the legions, announced to the people the faith of their new emperor. 
As soon as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistle 
to all the governors of provinces, in which he confessed the divine 
truth and secured the legal establishment of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished, the ecclesiastical immu- 
nities were restored and enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament 
that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the measure of 
charitable distributions , 8 The Christians were unanimous in the loud 

1 The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and prostrate 
captives, Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish suicide; she destroys 

herself with her own hands. * J 

Jovian restored to the church <rh> wmw; a forcible and comprehensive 

expression (PMostorgius, 1. vih. e. 5, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 329. Sozo- 
men, i. yi. o, o). The new law which condemned the rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. 
Tbeod. *' 15C * kt a£xv. 1%, 2) is exaggerated by Sozomen, who supposes that m 
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and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian ; but they were still ignorant what creed or what synod ho 
would choose for the standard of orthodoxy, and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been 
suspended during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced from experience how much their 
fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or 
Antioch. The highways of the East were crowded with Ilomoousian, 
and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race ; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince were 
assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of meta- 
physical argument and passionate invective . 3 The moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifference ; but his attachment to the Nicene Creed was 
at length discovered and declared by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestial 4 virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued from his retreat 
on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations of 
the people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne-, and 
he wisely accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The 
venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating 
eloquence, sustained the reputation which he had already acquired in 
the courts of four successive princes . 5 As soon as he had gained the 
confidence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned 
in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature counsels and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer , 6 the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Before 


amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the evangelic 


3 Compare Socrates, 1. Hi. c. 25, and Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 6, with Godefro/s 
Dissertations, p. 330. 

* The word celestial < faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flattery of the 
emperor to the archbishop, rhs <rov <3m vm okm fwf. (See the original 
epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. 33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, xxi, p. 392) celebrates 
the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's journey was advised by Hie 
Egyptian monks (Tillemont, M4m. JEccl&s, tom. viii. p. 221). 

4 Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La Bldterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121-148): he translates the singular and original con* 
ferences of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbd 
is not satisfied with the coarse pleasantry of Jovian j but his partiality for Athanasius 
assumes, in his eyes, the character of justice. 

4 The true sera of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (Tillemont, Him* 
Ecctes. tom. viii. 719-723). But the date (a.j>. 373, May 2) which seems the 
most consistent with history and reason is ratified by his authentic Life (Maffei, 
Osservuzioni Letterarie, tom, iii. p, 81). 
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his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would he rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed either the merit 
of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful though ineffectual 
prayer. 7 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the 
Jovian natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible 

universal 3 weight ; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the 
toleration, religious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect. 8 Under 
his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the arts 
of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted ; the philosophers, who had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in a con- 
dition to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign. 9 The consternation of the Pagan world 
was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration, in which 
Jovian explicitly declared that, although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with 
freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, who 
was deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind, and, with some elo- 
quence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to 
implore. He justly observes that in the recent changes both religions 
had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of worthless 
proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple who could pass, 
without a reason and without a blush, from the church to the temple,* 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians. 10 * 


* 0 ^ Valesius and J ortm (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
I\ 8) i n th& on ¥5?i lf ^ er ? f Athanasius, which is preserved by Theodoret 
f?? 0 MS ?* tlus m <kscreet promise is omitted: perhaps by the 
catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their leader. P 7 

wkttnS \ 3) ma S nifies ^mber of the orthodox, 

d whole world, *«/>$£ Ixlym m v'» 'ApUv tymforw. This assertion 
was verified m the space of thirty or forty years. 

Parentalk^c Gregory + ^ a ? ia . nzen iv - P* m ) md Libanius (Orat. 

w mS* p «t ss fawv sentiments of their respective factions. 

» Themistius, Orat, v. p. 63-71, edit, Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abbe' do la 
Bl&erie ludicionsly remarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 199) that SoKomen has 
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In the space of seven months the Roman troops, who were now 
returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen H . g 
hundred miles, in which they had endured all the hardships 
of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their a.d. 363, 
services, them fatigues, and the approach of winter, the c 0 er * 
timid and impatient Jovian allowed only to the men and horses a 
respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch. 11 He was impatient 
to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe ; 
but he soon received the grateful intelligence that his authority was 
acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. 
By the first letters which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the military command of Gaul and Illyricum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, 
and to his father-in-law, Count Lucillian, who had formerly dis- 
tinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich 
had declined an office to which he thought himself unequal, and 
Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the 
Batavian cohorts. 12 But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased 
the tumult and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken with loyal acclamations, 
and the deputies of the Western armies 13 saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappa- 
docia. From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital 
of the province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, 
the name and ensigns of the consulship. 1 4 Dadastana, 15 an AJ) . 364f 
obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra Jailuary 1# 
and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. 


forgot the general toleration; and Themistius the establishment of the catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and wished 
to suppress the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. v 

0# Ss * Av<n6% l &7s av% Ktivvo vtpof cti/rov * d&Xti iftiffxwx’vov ah’j’ov xotl vragcoafais 

rots xu?.ovp'tm$ (famosis liloUis). Johan. Antiochen. In Excerpt. Valesian. 

p. 845. The libels of Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

12 Compare Amraianus (xxv. 10), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197), who removes the scene of action from Rheims to Sirmuun, 

13 Quob capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat, Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales, 
ad locum. 

14 Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter roluctantis, ne in curuli sells, veheretur ex more, id 
quod mox aecidit portendebat. [Amm. 1. o,] Augustus and his successors respect* 
fully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the 
consulship. But the eurule chair of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by 
an infant. 

16 The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles from USTice, 117 
from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by omitting 
some stages, reduces the whole space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. - . t 
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After indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate 
supper, he retired to rest, and the next morning the emperor J ovian 
was found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death 
Jovian^ was variously understood. By some it was ascribed to the 

Feb * 17 ’ consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the 

quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms which he had 
swallowed in the evening. According to others, he was suffocated in 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster . 16 But 
the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a prince whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten appears to have been the only circum- 
stance which countenanced the malicious whispers of poison and 
domestic guilt . 17 The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople to 
be interred with his predecessors, and the sad procession was met on 
the road by his wife Charito, the daughter of Count Lucillian, who 
still wept the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry 
her tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. 
Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed 
in the curule chair, adorned with the title of Nobilissimus and the vain 
ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who from his grandfather assumed the name of Varronian, was 
reminded only by the jealousy of the government that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive ; but he 
had already been deprived of an eye, and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince . 18 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 
vacancy of ten days 19 without a master. The ministers and generals 
February 6 ’ still continued to meet in council, to exercise their respective 
1Y-2&. functions, to maintain the public order, and peaceably to 
conduct the army to the city of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen 

16 See Ammianus (xxv. 10), Eutropius (x. 18 [9]), who might likewise be present; 
Jerom (tom. i, p. 26 [tom. i. p. 341 ed. Vallars.j ad Heliodorum), Orosius (vii. 31), 
Sozomen (1. vi, c. 6), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197, 198), and Zonaras (tom. ii, 1. xiii. 
[e. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a* perfect agreement, and we shall not discuss 
minute differences, 

11 Ammianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, compares the death 
of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who had excited the fears and 
resentment of the popular faction. 

18 Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 336 -349, edit. Montfaucon. The Christian orator attempts 
to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and observes, that, of 
nine emperors (including the Caesar Gallus ) who had reigned m his time, only two 
(Constantine and Constantius) died a natural death. Such vague consolations have 
never wiped away a single tear. 

18 Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it may be 
observed —1. That the generals might command the expeditious use of the public 
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for the place of the election . 20 In a solemn assembly of the civil and 
military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered to the praefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal ; and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour oi 
his son, the praefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and the unex- 
perienced youth of the other, were equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government. Several candidates were proposed, and, 
after weighing the objections of character or situation, they were 
successively rejected : but as soon as the name of Yalentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer united the suffrages of the whole 
assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valentinian 21 was the son of Count Gratian, c a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised himself, Election 
by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military com- oi va h ien. cter 
mands of Africa and Britain, from which he retired with an tinian - 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and services of 
Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of the promo- 

posts for themselves, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease of the cities, marched in many divisions; and that the head of tho column might 
arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

20 Ammianus, xxvi. 1; Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 36] p. 198; Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 8; 
and Godefroy, Lissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained some 
curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the prsefect 
Sallust,* the master-general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus count of the domestics, and the 
patrioian Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty 
influence in the election. 

21 Ammianus (xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 45] have furnished the 

portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates the history of his 
reign. b 


* Not the praefect Sallust, but Secundus re attentius examinata hunc Secundum 
(Ss kowSou rs too ivctp%ov). Gibbon seems deprehendi alium e^se a Salustio,” &c. 
to have been misled by a note of Gode- Vol. iii. p, 523, ed. Cant.-— S. 
froy: Valois says, “ Gothofredus in an- b Symmachus, in a fragment of an 
notationibus ad hunc locum, notat hunc oration published by M. Mad, describes 
Secundum Prsefectum Praetorio eundem Valentinian as born among the snows of 
esse cum Salustio ; et olim quidem ita Illyria, and habituated to military labour 
senseram in Annot. ad lib. 22, Amm. amid the heat and dust of Libya: genitus 
Marc. p. 266, meamque opinionem secutus in frigoribus, educatus in solibus. Symm, 
est Gothofr. in dicto loco, Verum postea Orat. Frag, edit. Niebuhr, p. 5.*— M. 
c The following table exhibits the members of the family:— 

Gratianus. 


Marina or Severa = Valentinianus J = 
Imp, b. 321, ob. 375. 


Justina, 
widow of 
Magnentius. 


Valens, 

Imp. b. 329, slain 37 Si 


Gratianus, Valentinianus II. 

Imp. b. 359, slain 383. Imp. b. 371, slain 392„ 
m, 1, Conatantia, d. 
of Constantins II. (see 
Vol. XI. p. 349); 

2, Lacta. 
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a 

tion of his son, and afforded him an early opportunity of displaying 
those solid and useful qualifications which raised his character above 
the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valentinian 
was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear; and, to second the efforts of 
his undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the ad- 
vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and invigorate 
the faculties, Valenfmian preserved his own and the public esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his youth from the 
elegant pursuits of literature ; a he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage and the arts of rhetoric ; but, as the mind of the orator was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the 
occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with bold 
and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
laws that he had studied, and he was soon distinguished by the 
laborious diligence and inflexible severity with which he dis- 
charged and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian 
he provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which he 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion ; 22 and it should seem, 
from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable 
freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military spirit rather than of 
Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still employed, by a 
prince who esteemed his merit , 23 and in the various events of the 
Persian war he improved the reputation which he had already ac- 
quired on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commission recommended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command of the second 
school , or company, of Targeteers of the domestic guards. In the 
march from Antioch he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and without intrigue, to 
assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute government 
of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of little 

22 Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck 
spriest who had presumed to purify him with lustral water (Sozomen, L vi. c. 6. 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 16). Such public defiance might become Valentinian: but it 
could leave no room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
supposes some more private offence (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2] p 200, 201), 

23 Socrates, 1, iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might be 

possible), is interposed by Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6) and Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 7, with 
Godefroy s Dissertations, p. 293), * 


* According to Ammianus, he wrote modelling. Scribens decorfc, venustequs 
elegantly, and was skilled in painting and pingens et fingens, xxx. O.—TVT 
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moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of He is 
popular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that ledgodby 
none of those persons whose rank in the service might ex- l h £ a ^’ 
cite a party in their favour, should appear in public on the Feb * 26 5 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added to this dangerous 
interval because it happened to he the intercalation of the Bissextile . 24 
At length, when the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian 
showed himself from a lofty tribunal ; the judicious choice was ap- 
plauded, and the new prince was solemnly invested with the diadem 
and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he stretched 
forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian ob- 
tained silence, and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the 
assembly : “ A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
“ soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private station. 
“ Judging from the testimony of my past life that I deserved to reign, 
66 you have placed me on- the throne. It is now my duty to consult 
66 the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of the universe 
“ is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am 
“ conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
“ life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance 
66 of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice 
u of a faithful friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That 
“ deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and 
“ consistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your minds and 
“ bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the accession of a 
“ new emperor .” 25 The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, 

34 Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. 1, and Valesius ad 
locum), rashly supposes that he understands an astronomical question, of which his 
readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by Censorinus 
(de Die Natali, c. 20), and Macrobius (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12-16). The appellation of 
Bissextile , which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin, ad Januarium, Epist. 119), 
is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of the calends of March.® 

25 Valentinian’s first speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi, 2 ) ; concise and sententious 
in Philostorgius (1. viii. c. 8). 

a Gibbon probably meant to write “the Feb. 25 = a.d. VI. Kal. Mart, priorem. 
repetition of the sixth day before the Feb. 26 = a.d. V. Kal. Mart, 
calends of March,” which is the fact. In Feb. 27 == a.d. IV. Kal. Mart, 
the leap-year (to use a modern phrase), Feb. 28 = a.d. III. Kal. Mart, 
the last days of February were called— Feb. 29 ■= Prid. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 23 » a.d. VII. Kal. Mart. Smith’s Diet, of Greek and Rom. Aniiq., 

Feb. 24 as a.d. VI. Kal. Mart, posted- p. 231, 2nd ed.—S. 

orem. 
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of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of their master. 
Their angry clamours subsided into silent reverence, and Valentinian, 
encompassed with the eagles of the legions and the various banners 
of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted in warlike pomp to the 
palace of Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the importance of 
preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the 
assembly of the chiefs, and their real sentiments were concisely 
expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. “ Most exccl- 
“ lent prince,” said that officer, “ if you consider only your family, 
“ you have a brother ; if you love the republic, look round for the 
“ most deserving of the Romans.” 86 The emperor, who suppressed 
his displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of 
that capital , 27 thirty days after his own elevation, he 
brother * 8 bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens : a and 
vai«ns, ( 35 ^e boldest patriots were convinced that their opposition, 
Malch 28 . without being serviceable to their country, would be fatal 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
mili tary or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality 
which recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire : a devout and grateful attachment to his bene- 
factor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens 
humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his life . 28 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the adminis- 
tration of the empire. All ranks of subjects who had been 
dwiswuof injured or oppressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
and western to support their public accusations. The silence of mankind 
A.d? 364, attested the spotless integrity of the prsefect Sallust , 39 and 

Juue * his own pressing solicitations that he might be permitted to 

* Situosamas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem; si Rempublicam, quaere quern 
vestias. A minian . xxvi. 4. In the division of the empire, Valentinian retained that 
sincere counsellor for himself (c. 0). 

37 In suburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous Ilebdomon , or field of Mars, was 

distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See Yalesius and his 
brother, ad loc.j and Ducange, Const. 1. ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. ^ # 

38 Parbicipem quidem legitimum potestatis; sed in modurn apparitoris mongerum, 
ut progrediens aperiet textus. Ammian. xxvi. 4. 

25 Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M, 
de Tillemont (Hist. deB Empereurs, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve these stories 
si avantageuses k un payen. _ 

a Symmachus praises the liberality of of Csesar. Exigui animi vices munerum 
Valen tinian in raising his brother at once partiuntur, tu& liboralitas desideriis nihil 
to the rank of Augustus, not training him reliquit, Symra. Orat. p. 7, edit. Niebuhr, 
through the slow and probationary degree Berlin, 1810, reprinted from Mai.— M. 
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retire from the business of the state were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions of friendship and esteem. But 
among the favourites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and who could no longer 
hope to be protected either by favour or justice . 30 The greater part 
of the ministers of the palace and the governors of the provinces were 
removed from their respective stations, yet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwith- 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted 
with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation . 31 The festivity 
of a new reign received a short and suspicious interruption from the 
sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon as their health was 
restored they left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In 
the castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they 
executed the solemn and final division of the Roman empire . 32 
Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich prefecture of the Hast , 
from the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved 
for his immediate government the warlike a prefectures of Illyricum t 
Italy , and Gaul , from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart, and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained on its former basis, 
but a double supply of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils and two courts ; the division was made with a just regard tc 
their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals were 
soon created either of the cavalry or infantry. When this important 
business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens em- 
braced for the last time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East returned 
to Constantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant . 33 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, and 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a 

30 Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates tlie sufferings of Maximus (p. 82, 83 [p, 102, 
ed. Comm.]); yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the guilty favourite of 
Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dismissed on the payment of a 
small fine. 

81 The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2] p. 201) are 
detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. p. 21). 

32 Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 

33 Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec bellicis nee liberalibus 

studiis eruditus. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator Themistius, with the genuw 
impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the Latin language, the 
dialect of his sovereign, *rbv 'hu&xmvov Orat. vi. p. 71. 


. a Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibar- Princeps creatus ad difficilem ifcilittai 
fraras ripaa raptim vexilla constituens * * revertisti. Symm. Orat. 
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rival whose affinity to the emperor Julian 34 was his sole merit, and 
Revolt of had been his only crime. Procopius had been hastily pro- 
ESs?' moted from the obscure station of a tribune and a notary 
sept. 28 the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; th^ 

public opinion already named him as the successor of a prince who 
was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was propagated by 
bis friends or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon 
at Carrhse, had privately invested Procopius with the Imperial 
purple . 35 He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive be- 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
his military command, and retired, with his wife and family, to cul- 
tivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of 
Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, 
in the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was 
despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a per- 
petual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
cured him a longer respite and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, while the 
vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he 
dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered region 
he remained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding over his mis- 
fortunes, and his mind agitated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment 
of impatience and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel 
which made sail for Constantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a 
subject. At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually 
changing his habitation and his disguise . 36 By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, 

* The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the words 
dvttywt' cognatus, consobrimis (see Valesius ad Ammian. xxiii. 3). The mother of 
Procopius might be a sister of Easilina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle of 
the Apostate. Bucange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 4C. 

* A m mian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation: susur- 
ramt obacurior fama; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verus. It serves, however, to 
mark that Procopius was a Pagan. Yet his religion does not appear to have pro- 
moted, or obstructed, his pretensions. 

36 One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the heretic. The master 
was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and was 
banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. 1. ix. c. 5, 8, and aodefroy* ** 
Dissert, p. 369-378). J 
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a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of success from 
the intelligence which he obtained of the actual state of public affairs. 
The body of the people was infected with a spirit of discontent : they 
regretted the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been im- 
prudently dismissed from the prefecture of the East. They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude without vigour, and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, 
the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who rigor- 
ously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might remain unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were 
propitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria ; from the Danube 
to the Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capital was occa- 
sionally filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian 
Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the 
secret proposals of the conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn up near 
the baths of Anastasia, and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment 
more suitable to a player than to a monarch, appeared, as if he rose 
from the dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were prepared for his reception, saluted their trembling prince with 
shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased 
by a sturdy band of peasants collected from the adjacent country, 
and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was successively 
conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During the 
first moments of his tumultuous reign he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people, who were either ignorant of the 
cause or apprehensive of the event. But his military strength was 
superior to any actual resistance ; the malecontents flocked to the 
standard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by 
the promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized, the prisons and arsenals broke open, the gates and the en- 
trance of the harbour were diligently occupied, and, in a few hours, 
Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, master of the 
Imperial city. a The usurper improved this unexpected success with 

a It may Tbe suspected, from a fragment troversy with. Julian, striking the ground 
of Eunapius, that the heathen and philo- with his staff, incited him to courage with 
sophic party espoused the cause of Froco- the line of Homer, cLXxtftos %**<?*-*%#, rU 
pins. Heraclius, the Cynic, a man who « »at o^nySvm sS ISumpius, Mai, 

had been honoured by a philosophic con- p. 267, or in Niebuhr's edition, p. 
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some degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the 
rumours and opinions the most favourable to his interest, while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the frequent but ima- 
ginary ambassadors of distant nations. The large bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower 
Danube were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, and the 
Gothic princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. His 
generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an 
honourable defence the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power, the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced 
the cause of the usurper whom they were ordered to crush, and, as 
the veterans were continually augmented with new levies, he soon 
appeared at the head of an army whose valour, as well as numbers, 
were not unequal to the greatness of the contest. The son of Hor- 
misdas , 37 a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East, and the Persian prince 
was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers 
of a Roman proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her daughter to 
the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. 
The princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, 
accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. She was shown to 
the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, and, as often as she 
passed through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed 
into martial fury : 38 they recollected the glories of the house of 
Constantine, and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant . 39 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East. a The difficulties of 

37 Hormisdse ruaturo juveni Hormisdae regalis illius filio, potestatem Proconsulis 
detulit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The Persian 
prince escaped with honour and safety, and was afterwards (a.d. 380) restored to the 
same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. v. p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated. I find 
(a.b. 5X4) a pope Hormisdas ; but he was a native of Frusino, in Italy (Pagi. Brev. 
Pontific. tom. i. p. 247). 

38 The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gratian, but she died 
young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 48, 59. 

83 Sequimini culminis summi prosap iam, was the language of Procopius, who 
affected to despise the obscure birth and fortuitous election of the upstart Pannonian. 
Ammian. xrvi. 7. 

a Symmachus describes his embarrass- vate foe of the emperor; his first care 
ment. “The Germans are the common must be victory, his second revenge/' 
enemies of the state, Procopius the pri- Symm. Orat. p. 13. — M. 
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a German war forced him to confine his immediate care to the 
safety of his own dominions; and, as every channel of Hisdefoat 
communication was stopped or corrupted, he listened, ^ 3®^ 
with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were indus- May 28 * 
triously spread that the defeat and death of Valens had left Procopius 
sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was not dead; but on 
the news of the rebellion, which he received at Caesarea, he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune, proposed to negociate with the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin 
by the firmness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in 
his favour the event of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity 
Sallust had resigned without a murmur, but, as soon as the public 
safety was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of 
toil and danger, and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the 
prefecture of the East was the first step which indicated the repent- 
ance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of 
Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well as 
civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to 
withdraw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment 
of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus 
advanced by hasty marches to bring the legions of Syria to the aid of 
Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, beauty, and valour excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a superior body of 
the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such was the ascendant 
of his genius that this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed. 40 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, who had 
been distinguished by the honours of the consulship, was persuaded 
to leave his retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the 
field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his grey hairs and venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children and companions, and 
exhorted them no longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who had so 

40 Et dedignatus hominem superare eertamine despicabilem, auctoritatis et celai 
fiducia corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, suum vincire rectorem; atque ita turmarum 
antesignanus umbratilis comprensus suorum manibus. The strength and beauty of 
Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who supposes that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the human species. The painters and sculptors 
could not express his figure; the historians appeared fabulous when they related hit 
exploits (Ammian. xxvi. [ 0 . 8] and Vales* ad loc.), * , 

von. in. w 
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often led them to honour and victory. In the two engagements of 
Thyatira 41 and Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of their 
perfidious officers. After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind . 42 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
severe rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic, c 
iuto U the° n which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigor- 
Sagicat ously prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
Antiochf preted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
a.d. 3 * 3 , &c. Heaven or of the depravity of mankind . 43 Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished 44 a cruel and odious preju- 
dice, which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhered to 
every system of religious opinions . 45 The nations and the sects of 

41 The same field of battle is placed by Animianus in Lycia, and by Zosimus at 
Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. But Thyatira 
alluitur Lyco (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31 ; Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 79) : and 
the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province.® 

42 The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, in a regular 
series, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 4 seq.] p. 203-210). 
They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. vii. 
p. 91, 92) adds some base panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84 [p. 104, ed. Comm.]) 
Borne malicious satire. b 

48 Libanius de uleiscend. Julian, nece, c. ix. [x.'j p. 158, 159. The sophist deplores 
the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justice of the 
emperors 

41 The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory , and deny 
the practice, of witchcraft (Denisart, Recueil de Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot 
Sor tiers, tom. iv. p. 553. Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). As private 
reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. c. 5, 6) rejects the existence of magic. 

45 See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam exhibits, 
according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wit. 


a Ammianus [xxvi. 9] and Zosimus [iv. 
25] place the last battle at Nacolia in 
Phrygia* Ammianus altogether omits the 
former battle near Thyatira. Procopius 
was on his march (iter tendebat) towards 
Dycia. See Wagner’s note, in loe. — M. 

b Symmachus joins with Themistius in 
praising the clemency of Valens. Sic vic- 
tories moderate eat, quasi contra se nemo 
pugnarit. Symm, Orat. p. 12.— M. 

c This infamous inquisition into sorcery 
and witchcraft has been of greater influence 
on human affairs than is commonly sup- 
posed* The persecution against philoso- 
phers and their libraries was carried on 


with so much fury, that from this time 
(a.d. 374) the ntmos of the Gentile 
philosophers became almost extinct; and 
the Christian philosophy and religion, par- 
ticularly in the East, established their 
ascendancy. I am surprised that Gibbon 
has not made this observation. Heyne, 
Note on Zosimus, 1, iv. 14, p. 637. Be- 
sides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly 
destroyed throughout the East, men of 
letters burned their whoie libraries, lest 
some fatal volume should expose them to 
the malice of the informers and the ex* 
treme penalty of the law. Amm. Marc ' 
xxix. 2,— M. 
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the Roman world admitted, with equal credulity and similar abhor* 
renee, the reality of that infernal art 46 which was able to control the 
eterna. order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and 
incantations, of potent herbs and execrable rites, which could ex* 
tinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast the 
works of creation, and extort from the reluctant daemons the secrets 
of futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that this 
preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, 
from the vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and 
itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives in penury and con- 
tempt. 47 The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion and by the laws of Rome, but, as they tended to gratify the 
most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed and continually practised. 48 An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mischievous effects. The 
dark predictions of the death of an emperor or the success of a con- 
spiracy were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition and 
to dissolve the ties of fidelity, and the intentional guilt of magic was 
aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and sacrilege. 49 Such 
rain terrors disturbed the peace of society and the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen 
image might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed to 
represent. 50 From the infusion of those herbs which were supposed 

46 The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the Theurgic and the 
G-oetie (Hist, de ^Academi*, &c,, tom. vii. p. 25). But they could not have defended 
this obscure distinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian 
system, all daemons are infernal spirits; and all commerce with them is idolatry, 
apostasy, &c., which deserves death and damnation. 

47 The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v, Od. 5 [JEpod. 5], with Dacier’s and Sanadon's 
illustrations) is. a vulgar witch. The Erichtho of Lucan (Pharsal. vi. 430-827) is 
tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She chides the delay of the Furies; and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below hell, 8c c, 

48 Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostril 
et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22, See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 
1. viii. c. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 1, ix. tit. xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

40 The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabot were arranged round a magic tripod; and a dancing 
ring, which had been placed in the centre* pointed to the four first letters in the name 
of the future emperor, 0. E. o. A, Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who owned 
the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Lardner (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv, p, 353-372} has copiously and fairly examined this dark transaction 
of the reign of Valens. 

80 Limus ut hie durescit, et hsec ut cera liquescit 

Uno eodemque igni Virgil. Bucolic, viii. 80. 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea figit. , * 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vij 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind, and increase the disease- of Germanic*** 
Tacit. Annal. ii, G9, ' ; 

ft K \ 
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to possess a supernatural influence it was an easy step to the use of 
more substantial poison, and the folly of mankind sometimes became 
the instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As soon 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another charge 
too frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, a charge of a 
softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though ex- 
cessive rigour of Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of 
death . 51 This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 
cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear 
to have been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of the 
judges. They easily discovered that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated by the Imperial court according to 
the number of executions that were furnished from their respective 
tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such 
evidence as was stained with perjury or procured by torture to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most respectable characters. 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects of 
criminal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched victim who dis- 
covered his real or pretended accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia the young and the aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals 
of Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosophers expired 
in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who were appointed 
to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity and indigna- 
tion, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the flight or 
resistance of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest families were 
ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 
for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, that in 
the obnoxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives 
formed the greatest part of the inhabitants . 52 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the 

51 See Heiueccius Antiquitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353, &c. Cod, Theodosian. 

1. ix. tit. 7, with Godefroy’s Commentary*. 

52 The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most probably ex- 
aggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 2) and Zosimus (1. iv. [e. 13] p. 216-218'). 
The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was involved in the charge of magic 
(Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89 [p, 110, ed. Comm.]) ; and young Chrysostom, 
who had accidentally found one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost 
(Tillemcnt, Hist* dea Kmpereurs, tom. v. p. 340). 
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art the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excites in our breasts 
the most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of 
pity. The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus ofvS2S ty 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and disgust- Valens“ ld 
ing accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged AJ> * 364 " 3 ' 5 * 
by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror from the frequent executions 
which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two 
brothers. 53 Valens was of a timid, 54 and Valentinian of a choleric, 
disposition. 55 An anxious regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; 
and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure the patient 
submission of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused. 56 They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that , 
in all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the 
power supposes the intention of mischief ; that the intention is not 
less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, 
and his confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude 
by the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; 
and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to 
consider clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As long 
as he wrestled with his equals in the bold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and never 
insulted, with impunity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit 
was applauded ; and the proudest and most powerful generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After 
he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot that, where 
no resistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead 

53 Consult the six last boohs of Ammianus, and more particularly the portraits of 
the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has collected (tom. v, p. 12- 
18, p. 127-133) from all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

84 The younger Victor asserts that he was valde timidus [Epit. c. 46] ; yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the head of an 
army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammiarws 
observes, with more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel 
lsesam principle amphtudinem trahens, in sanguinem saeviebat [xxxi. 14]. 

55 Cum esset m acerbitatem naturae calore propensior • . . poonas per ignes augebat 
et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 

* 1 have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his servants. Avarie* 
more properly belongs to ministers than to lungs, in whom that passion is conmibah 
extinguished by absolute possession. ” 
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of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were disgraceful 
to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In 
the government of his household, or of his empire, slight, or even 
imaginary offences — a hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary 
delay — were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the West were, “ Strike off his head ; ” — “ burn him 
“ alive ; ” — “ let him be beaten with clubs till he expires ; ” 67 and 
his most favoured ministers soon understood, that, by a rash attempt 
to dispute or suspend the execution of his sanguinary commands, 
they might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. The repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened 
the mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the sallies of 
passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty . 58 He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and death : 
he reserved his friendship for those faithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had 
slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce and 
enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Innocence and 
Mica Aurea, could alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed- 
chamber of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs 
of the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor ; and 
when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course of 
meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to the 
freedom of her native woods . 59 

Rut in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
Their laws was not a g itated &ar, or that of Valentinian by rage, 
ment° vern " t y rant resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, 
of the father of his country. The dispassionate judgment 

67 He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry; u Abi, 
u Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit/* A boy, who had 
slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an armourer, who had made a polished cuirass 
that wanted some grains, of the legitimate weight, &e., were the victims of his fury. 

48 The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian 
condemned for signifying a legal summons. Ammianus (xxvii, 7) strangely supposes 
that all who had been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Chris- 
tians, His impartial silence does not allow us to believe that the great chamberlain 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, p. 302 I* tom. i. p 
558, ed. Bonn]). 

48 tit bene meritam in silvas jussit abire Innoxiam, Ammian, "gxiir, 3. and Valerius 

locum. 
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of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, and accurately pursue, 
his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal ’docility the various examples which he received 
from his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and 
virtue of the praefect Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in 
the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted 
and improved the designs of Julian and his successor; and displayed 
a style and spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with the 
most favourable opinion of their character and government. It is 
not from the master of Innocence that we should expect the tender 
regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted Valentinian 
to condemn the exposition of new-born infants , 60 and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, 
and the support of declining science . 61 It was his intention that the 
arts of rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the metropolis of every province ; and as the 
size and dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the import- 
ance of the city, the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed 
a just and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary 
edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constan- 
tinople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school consisted of thirty-one professors in different branches of 
learning. One philosopher and two lawyers ; five sophists and ten 
grammarians for the Greek, and three orators and ten grammarians 
for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then 
styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, as 
it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modern 
university. It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native province. Their names, pro- 

60 See the Code of Justinian, 1. vixi. tit. lii. leg. 2, Unusquisque sobolem suam 
nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadversion! quae constituta est subjacebit. 
For the present I shall not interfere in the dispute between Noodt and Binkershoek, 
how far or how long this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law 
philosophy, and the more civilised state of society. 

61 These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 1. xiii. tit. ill, 
De Professoribus et Mediois ; and 1. xiv. tit. lx. De Btudiis Uberalibm Urbis Mxmm* Be- 
sides our usual guide (Godefroy), we may consult Giannone (Istoria di Napoli, top*, 
i. p. 105-lU), who has treated the interesting subject with the zeal and curiosity af 
a man ofjetters who studies his domestic histor> . 
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fessions, and places of abode, were regularly entered in a public 
register. The studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting 
their time in feasts or in the theatre ; and the term of their education 
was limited to the age of twenty. The prsefect of the city was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes or expulsion ; 
and he was directed to make an annual report to the master of the 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The institutions of Valentinian 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defensors ; 62 freely 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The 
finances were diligently administered by two princes who had been 
so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; but in 
the receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government of the East and of 
the West. Vaiens was persuaded that royal liberality can be supp lied 
only by public oppression, and his ambition .never aspired to secure, 
by their actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of his 
people. Instead of increasing the weight of taxes, which in the space 
of forty years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first 
years of his reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the East . 63 Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxious to relieve the 
burthens of his people. He might reform the abuses of the fiscal 
administration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced that the revenues which 
supported the luxury of individuals would be much more advan- 
tageously employed for the defence and improvement of the state. 
The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less splendid, merit of 
Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation . 64 

But the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valen- 
vaientiman tinian is the firm and temperate impartiality which he 
S religious uniformly preserved in an age of religious contention. His 
iSaSSSfs. strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, 

62 Cod* Theodos. 1. i, tit»* si. with Godefroy’s Parctlitlou , which dili gently cleans 
from the rest of the code. 

63 Three lines of Ammianus (xsxi. 14) countenance a whole oration of Themistius 
^viii. p. 101-120), full of adulation, pedantry, and commonplace morality. The elo- 
quent M. Thomas (tom.i, p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues 
and genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived 

* Zosimufl, Liv. [c. 3] p, 202, Ammian. xxx, 9. His reformation of costly abuses 
might entitle Mm to the praise of, in provinciales admodum parous, tributorura 
ubique molliens sarcinas. By some his frugality was styled avarice (Jerom. Chrou. p 
136 [tom. viii. p, 809, ed. VaHars.J) r 
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declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theological debate. The government of the Earth claimed his 
vigilance, and satisfied his ambition ; and while he remembered that 
he was the disciple of the church, he never forgot that he was the 
sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalized his zeal for the honour of Christianity : he allowed to his 
subjects the privilege which he had assumed for himself ; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general toleration 
which was granted by a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of 
fear or of disguise. 65 The Pagans, the Jews, and all the various 
sects which acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Yalentinian, except those secret 
and criminal practices which abused the name of religion for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it was 
more cruelly punished, wa3 more strictly proscribed : but the emperor 
admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
divination, which were approved by the senate and exercised by the 
Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prsetextatus, proconsul of 
Achaia, who represented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary and comfortless if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. 11 Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that her 
gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human mind the latent and 
deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, 
by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the vaiens 
Christians of the West had extricated themselves from the Arianisrn, 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed into cutes the" 
the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of the JSsfes. 

65 Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei datas ; quibus unicuique quod 
animo imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa est. Cod. Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. 
leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian we may add the various testimonies of 
Ammianus (xxx. 9), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 3] p. 204), and Sozomen (1. vi c. 7, 21). 
Baronins would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eccles. A.n, 370, 
No. 129-132, A.D. 376, No, 3, 4), 

* The Eleusinian mysteries continued Eleusis, and by the devastation of Greece 
to be celebrated during the whole of the in the invasion of the Goths under Alaric 
seoondhalfofthe fourth century (Asterius, in 395, Eunapxus in Vita Maximi, p, 52, 
Homil, p. 193 j Epiphanius, adv. Heereses, 53-, Fallmerayer, Geschichte Moreas, i 
lit. p. 1092), till they were put an end p. 119, seq.; Lasaulx, Der Ghtergang dee 
to by the destruction of the temple at Uellenismus, p, 84.--S, 
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Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be 
considered rather as objects of contempt than of resentment But 
m the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to the extremity of 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile factions were more 
equally balanced; and this equality, instead of recommending the 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious 
war. The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectives ; 
and their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates; and every episcopal 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult. The Homoousians 
were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or 
Semi-Arian, bishops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the triumph , 
and the declaration of Yalens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the side of Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
private life in the condition of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism before he exposed 
his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus , 66 a bishop of the Imperial city ; and if the 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the prin- 
ciples of heterodox theology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, 
was the inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever 
had been the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders both of the 
Homoousians and of the Arlans believed, that, if they were not 
suffered to reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. After 
he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to 
preserve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, 
as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted by the influence of his authority the re-union 
of the Athanasian heretic# to the body of the catholic church. At 
first he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he was 
an object of hatred , 67 The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed 

68 Eudoxus was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized Valens (a.d. 
367) hs must have been extremely old, since he had studied theology fifty-five years 
before, under Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philostorg. 1. ii, o. 14-16, 1. iv. 
c. 4, with Godefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemcmt, Mem Eccl^s tom. v. p. 474-480, &c. 

. 67 Gregory jtfazianzen (Qrafe. xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting spirit of the 
Arians, as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 


* Through the influence of his wife, say the ecclesiastical writers. — H 
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by the persons with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the most readily 
granted in a despotic court. Such punishments were frequently 
inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune 
of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps accidentally, 
were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and premeditated 
malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In every contest 
the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pre- 
ference ; and if they were opposed by the majority of the people, he 
was usually supported by the authority of the civil magistrate, or 
even by the terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and his 
temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the prefect : and the archbishop was permitted to 
end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- p eat1l 0 f 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the signal of £1^373, Ius ' 
the persecution of Egypt ; and the Pagan minister of ^ ay 2 * 
Valens, who forcibly seated the worthless Lucius on the arehiepiscopa! 
throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party by the blood and 
sufferings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
neathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the East. 68 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of perse- 
cution on the memory of Valens; and the character of a Justld f 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a Ms pemccu- 
feeble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely ° u * 
deserves the labour of an apology* Yet candour may discover some 
reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of their master ; and that 
the real measure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and easy credulity of his antagonists. 69 1. The 
silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable argument that the 
partial severities which were exercised in the name and provinces of 
his colleague amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious toleration ; and the 
judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 

66 This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn from Socrates 
{l iv f ), Sojsomea (1. vi.), Theodoret (1. iv.)> and the immense compilations of Ti$e- 
inout (particularly tom. vi. viii. and ix.). 

69 Dr. Jortin (Bemarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol, iv. p. 78) has sdroady eoa* 
oeived and intimated the samo suspicion. • : v 
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brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity 
of the West with the cruel persecution of the East 70 2. Whatever 
credit may be allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or 
at least the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in his 
personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause. 71 The circumstantial narrative has been composed by the 
friends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by the 
unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmness 
of his character, or was apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, who 
asserted, with inflexible pride, 73 the truth of his opinions and the 
dignity of his rank, was left in the free possession of his conscience 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service 
of the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
the donation of a valuable estate for the use of an hospital which 
Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Caesarea. 73 3. I 
am not able to discover that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excited the most violent 
clamours may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of religion, had associated themselves 
with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East to 
drag them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of 
society to accept the fair alternative of renouncing their temporal 


70 This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. o. 32, S3) delays 
the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, on the other hand, sup- 
poses (1. iii. [iv.] c. 32) that it was appeased by a philosophical oration which The- 
mistius pronounced in the year 374 (Orat. xii. p. 154, in Latin only). Such contra- 
dictions diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the persecution of Valens. 

71 Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. EccIcb, tom. viii, p. 
153-167) the most authentic circumstances from the Panegyrics of the two Gregoriesj 
the brother and the friend of Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Biblio- 
thhque Eccldsiastique, tom. ii. p, 155-180) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 

72 Basilius Csesariensis episcopus Cappadocise clams habetur .... qui multa conti- 
nents et ingenu bona uno superbise malo perdidit [Chron, Ann. 2392, tom. viii. p, 
816, ed. Valiars,], This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of 
St. Jerom. . It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronicle; but Isaac Vos- 
sius found, it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed by the monks. 11 

73 This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed in merit, if 
not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was principally intended 
for the reception of lepers (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p. 439). 


a In almost all the MSS. of Jerome the Hence the statement of Gibbon is not 
words " qui— oerdidit ” refer to Pho- quite accurate. See Vallarsi’s note ad 
fcmus; but Vossius, on the authority of loc.— S. 
rm Paduan MS.,, transfers them to Basil. 
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possessions, or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens.™ 
The ministers of Yalens seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting the young and 
able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria , 75 which was peopled 
by five thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian 
priests ; and it is reported that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign . 76 

The strict regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the Valentinian 
clergy may be originally deduced from the example of the restrains the 
emperor Valentinian. His edict , 77 addressed to Damasus, Sedergy, 
bishop of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of the A ‘ D ‘ 3 * 0, 
city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedience with 
the animadversion of the civil judge. The director was no longer 
permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the 
liberality of his spiritual daughter : every testament contrary to this 
edict was declared null and void; and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, 
it should seem that the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to 
the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy 
to the growing evil. In the capital of the empire the females of 
noble and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property; and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under- 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with the 
eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and 

74 Cod. Theodos. 1. xii. tit. i, leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. p, 409-433) performs the 
duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont (Mdm. Eeeles. tom. viii. p. 808) 
supposes a second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the 
edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

74 See D’Anville, Description de l’Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the 
monastic institutions. 

76 Socrates, 1. iv, c* 24, 20. Orosius, 1. vii. c, 33. Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 [tom. 
viii. p, 816, ed. Vallars.), and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortiu (Remarks, vol. iv. 
p. 79), but what proves the truth of those miracles 1 

77 Cod, Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg, 20. Godefroy (tom, vi. p, 49), after the example 
of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers have said on the subject of this 
important law; whose spirit was long afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic IL, 
Edward L of England, and other Christian princes who reigned alter the twelfth 
century. 
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luxury ; and renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft endear- 
ments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the unbounded confidence 
which they hastily bestowed was often abused by knaves and 
enthusiasts, who hastened from the extremities of the East, to enjoy, 
on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic profession. By 
their contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful 
woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the respectful 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a senatorial 
family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradually 
consumed in lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the sole place, 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, 
with the smooth face of hypocrisy, that lie was only the instrument of 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade , 78 which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitious 
age : and two of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 
honestly confess that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was just 
and necessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved to lose a 
privilege which was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the 
ministers of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the legislator 
are seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of 
private interest : and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce 
in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth of the church ; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism . 79 

78 The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if compared with 
the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 144, &e. [tom. i. p. 259, &c., 
ed. Vallars.]). In his turn he was reproached with the guilt which he imputed to his 
brother monks: and the Sceleratus, the VersipelHs, was publicly accused as the lover 
of the widow Paula (tom, ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly possessed the affections both 
of the mother and the daughter; but he declares that he never abused his infl uence 
to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

58 Pudet dicere, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi et aurigso, et scorta, hseredxtates capiunt; 
soils cferim ac momchis hac [hoc} n lege prohibetur. Et non prohibetur a persecutor!- 
bus, sed a principibus Christianis. Nee de lege queror; sed doleo cur meruerimus 
hanc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258, ed. Vallars.]) discreetly insinuates 
the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 


a It is plain that the reading hoc (as in Valentiniani Imp. ad Hamasum Papam, 
Vallars.), not hac, is necessary to the sense, afterwards abrogated by the Novella of 
The law forbidding the clergy to re- Mercian, Cod. Theod. 1, 16, tit. 3.— & 
eeive inheritances was the Constitute 
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Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stigmatise the 
avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valen- Ambition 
tinian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in S? nimS, 
his service the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a A,D - 3 ’ 66 ' 384 * 
very ambiguous character . 80 But the splendid vices of the church of 
Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, have been 
curiously observed by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his 
impartial sense in these expressive words : — “ The prefecture of 
“ Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the trail- 
u quillity of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
“ of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to 
“ seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human 
“ ambition. They contended with the rage of party ; the quarrel 
“ was maintained by the wounds and death of their followers ; and 
“ the prefect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
“ strained by superior violence to retire into the suburbs. Damasus 
“ prevailed : the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his 
“ faction ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies 81 were found in 
“ the Basilica of Sicininus , 88 where the Christians hold their religious 
<c assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of the people 
u resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider the spleu- 
“ dour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
u should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
u fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is 
“ secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons that, 
u as soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
“ he may proceed in his chariot through the streets of Rome f 4 and 
u that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal the 

profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the taste and at 

80 Three words of Jerom, sanctce memorial Damasns (tom. ii. p. 109 [Bp. ad Pam- 
macliium. tom. i. p. 228, ed. Yallars.]), wash away all his stains, and blind the devout 
eyes of Tillemont (M<5m. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 386-424). 

81 Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudelissimte interfeetiones diversi sex As perpe- 
trate (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 8u9, ed. Yallars. ]). But an original lihel or 
petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccountably escaped. They 
affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, and that the roof was untiled; that 
Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, gravediggers* charioteers, and hired 
gladiators; that none of his party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead 
bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume 
of his works. 

82 The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sancta Maria 
Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, a.i>, 367, N°. 3; and Donatus, Boma 
Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 3, p. 462. 

83 The enemies of Damasus styled him Auriscalpm Matronarum, the ladies* ear- 
scratcher. 

84 Gregory Nazianzen (Qrat. xxxii. p. 526) describes the pride and luxury of the 
prelates who reigned in the Imperial cities ; their gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous train, 

The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 
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44 the expense of the Roman pontiffs. How much more rationally 
“ (continues the honest Pagan) would those pontiffs consult theii 
44 true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatness of the city as 
44 an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the exemplary life 
46 of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and sobriety, whose 
44 mean apparel and downcast looks, recommend their pure and 
44 modest virtue to the Deity and his true worshippers ! ” 85 The 
schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the prefect Praetextatus 86 restored the 
tranquillity of the city. Praetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man 
of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disguised a reproach in the 
form of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could obtain tl e 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the Chris- 
tian religion. 87 This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of tl e 
popes in the fourth century becomes the more curious as it represents 
the intermediate degree between the humble poverty of the apostolic 
fisherman and the royal state of a temporal prince whose dominions 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the army committed 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands ofValen- 
wars, sn tinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill and experi- 
a.d. 364-375. ence ^ an( j p- g attachment to the forms as well as spirit 
of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of their judicious 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to nominate 
his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation of public 
affairs; and Valentinian himself was conscious that the abilities of 
the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant fron- 
tiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had 
relieved the barbarians from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, of the 
a» 364375 -^ or ^ 5 an< * South. Their inroads were often vexa- 
tious, and sometimes formidable ; but, during the twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected 

85 Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numirii, verisque ejus cultoribus. The incom- 
parable pliancy of a polytheist] 

88 Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his prefecture (xxvii. 9), styles him prse- 
clarae indolis, gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A curious inscription 
(Gruter MCII. N°. 2) records, in two columns, Ms religious and civil honours. In 
one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, 
&e. &c. In the other, 1. Quaestor candidatus, more probably titular. 2. Praetor. 
3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitania. 6. Proconsul o i 
Achaia. 6. Praefect of. Rome. 7. Praetorian prsefect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 
9. Consul elect; but he died before the beginning of the year 386. See Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 241, 736. 

87 Facite me Romanae urbis episcopum, et ero protinus Christianus (Jerom, tom. it 
p, 165 [contra Joann. lerosol. tom. ii. p. 415, ed. Vallars.]), It is more than pro 
bahle that Damasus would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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his own dominions ; and his powerful genius seemed to insp^e and 
direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of 
the two emperors; but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate 
view of the five great theatres of war — I. Germany ; II. Britain ; 
III. Africa; IV. The East; and V. The Danube — will impress a 
more distinct image of the military state of the empire under the 
reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the 
offices ; 88 who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had Theliemaa' 
diminished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents GauiJ e 
to which they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, A * D * 365 * 
on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they com- 
municated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the national 
affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the 
suspicion of contempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of 
Gaul were in flames : before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, A4>< 366| 
the military force of the whole nation, in deep and solid Jarmary * 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine during the severity 
of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated and mor- 
tally wounded ; and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts 
and menaces, the trophy of their' victory. The standard was recor 
vered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly 
assembled; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the 
circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted a 
stain of indelible ignominy on the officers whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat. The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this 
tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, depre- 
cated the indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if he 
would indulge them in another trial, they would approve themselves 
m Ammian, xxn. 5. Valcsius adds a long and good not© on the master of the o$ce«* 
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not unworthy of the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valen- 
fcinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties: the 
Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with their arms, the invincible 
resolution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Alemanni . 89 The principal command was declined by Dagalaiphus ; 
and that experienced general, who had represented, perhaps with too 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, of seeing his rival 
Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive advantage over the 
scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a well-disci- 
Their defeat P^ ne< ^ am y cavalry, infantry, and light troops, Jovinus 
advanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna , 90 in 
the territory of Metz, where he surprised a large division of the 
Alemanni before they had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton 
devastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had viewed the ground with the 
eye of a general, made his silent approach through a deep and woody 
vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent security of the 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river ; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair ; others again were swallow- 
ing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sudden they 
heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in their 
camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; disorder was followed by 
flight and dismay ; and the confused multitude of the bravest war- 
riors was pierced by the swords and javelins of the legionaries and 
auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, and most consider- 
able, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons in Champagne : 
the straggling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive battle the vic- 
torious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal valour and 
with alternate success. The Romans at length prevailed, with the 
loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and the brave Jovinus, 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as the hanks of 

89 Ammian. xxvii. 1 . Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 9] p. 208. The disgrace of the Batavians 
is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for military honour, which 
could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

* See D'Anville, Notice de 1’ Ancienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the Moselle, 
which is not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Mascou (Hist, of the 
Ancient Germans, vii. 2), 
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the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, 
and the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year . 91 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied by their July * 
treatment of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without 
the knowledge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act of 
cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was fol- 
lowed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring 
and formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated and 
protected by the Romans ; 92 and the violation of the laws of humanity 
and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of the weakness of the 
declining empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in 
public councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power 
of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the 
unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the prin- jwSSS 11 
cipal city of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious S£ 8the 
moment of a Christian festival ," 1 Rando, a bold and artful AJ> * 368 ’ 
chieftain, who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the 
Rhine, entered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
geance on the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
hands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their country, 
most probably on the side of Rhastia. The emperor in person, 
accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and 
Severus, the two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of the 
West. The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation of their 
villages, fixed their camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain 
in the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the 
approach of the Romans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with, which he persisted to 
explore some secret and unguarded path. A troop of barbarians 
suddenly rose from their ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigo- 
rously spurred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet 
magnificently enriched with gold and precious stones. At the signal 
of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed and ascended 

9 * The battles are described by Ammianus (xxvii. 2) and by Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 9] 
p* 209), who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 

9 ’ Studio solicxtante nostrorum, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii. 10. 


B $ 


11 Probably Easter. Wagner.— M. 
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the mountain of Solicinium on three different sides. Every step 
which they gained increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy : and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. 
After this signal victory Valentinian returned to his winter quarters 
at Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games. 93 ^ But the wise monarch, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his attention to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, against an 
enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of the North . 94 
The banks of the Rhine , 0 from its source to the straits of the ocean, 

93 The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus (xxvii. 10); and cele- 
brated by Ausonius (Mosell. 421, &c.), who foolishly supposes that the Romans were 
ignorant of the sources of the Danube. 1 

94 Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate casuum imminuta; 
ita SEepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis sseculis asstiaietur intacta. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 
The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 370) ascribes the 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers. 1 b 


a Ausonius merely says that they are 
not recorded in Roman history: 

“Et fontemLatiis ignotum annalibiis Istri.” 

— S. 

b “ This explanation,” says Mr. Mai thus, 
only removes the difficulty a little 
et further off. It makes the earth rest 
€t upon the tortoise, but does not tell us 
e< on what the tortoise rests. We may 
et still ask what northern reservoir sup- 
et plied this incessant stream of daring 
* { adventurers ? Montesquieu’s solution 
€t of the problem will, I think, hardly 
et be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence 
fi des Roxnains, c. 16, p. 187).* * * * The 
whole difficulty, however, is at once 
“ removed if we apply to the German 
<f nations, at that time, a fact which is 
so generally known to have occurred 
ei in America, and suppose that, when 
Ci not checked by wars and famine, they 
e{ increased at a rate that would double 
“ their numbers in twenty-five or thirty 
ft years. ^ The propriety and even the 
necessity of applying this rate of in- 
* { crease to the inhabitants of ancient 
t( Germany will strikingly appear from 
*' th# most valuable picture of their 
** manners which has been left us by 
et Tacitus (Tac. de Mor, Germ. 16 to 20) 
'* * * * With these manners, and a habit 
ei of enterprise and emigration, which • 
e< would naturally remove all fears about 
<{ providing for a family, it is difficult to 
“ conceive a society with a stronger prin- 
* ( ciplc of increase in it, and we- see at 


f ' once that prolific source of armies and 
“ colonies against which the force of the 
<c Roman empire so long struggled with 
“ difficulty, and under which it ulti- 
“ mately sunk. It is not probable that, 
“ for two periods together, or even for 
“ one, the population within the con- 
“ fines of Germany ever doubled itself 
ff in twenty-five years. Their perpetual 
“ wars, the rude state of agriculture, and 
“ particularly the very strange custom 
“ adopted by most of the tribes of mark- 
ei ing their barriers by extensive deserts, 
“ would prevent any very great actual 
“ increase of numbers. At no one period 
“ could the country be called well peo- 
<f pled, though it was often redundant 
es in population. * * * Instead of clearing 
“ their forests, draining their swamps, and 
t( rendering their soil fit to support an 
“ extended population, they found it more 
“ congenial to their martial habits and 
<c impatient dispositions to go in quest of 
tf food, of plunder, or of glory, into 
“ other countries.” Malthus on Popula- 
tion, i. p. 128. — G. 

0 The course of the Nectar was like- 
wise strongly guarded. The hyperbolical 
eulogy of Symmachus asserts that the 
Nectar first became known to the Romans 
by the conquests and fortifications of Va- 
lentinian. Kune primum victoriis tuia 
exxernus fluvius publicatur. Gaudeat 
servitute, captivus innotuit. Symm* Orat 
p. 23. — M. 
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were closely planted with strong castles and convenient towers ; new 
works and new arms were invented by the ingenuity of a prince who 
was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman 
and barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercises of war 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes by hostile attempts, secured the tran- 
quillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the adminis- 
tration of Valentinian . 95 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxims 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intes- 
tine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle gundians. 
of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague 
dominion of the Burgundians, a warlike and numerous people of 
the Vandal race , 96 a whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a 
powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the 
Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of Hendinos was given to 
the king or general, and the title of Sinistus to the high-priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity 
perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a very precari- 
ous tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department . 97 The disputed possession of some salt- 
pits 98 engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent con- 
tests : the latter were easily tempted by the secret solicitations and 
liberal offers of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from the 
Roman soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison the fortresses 

Ammian. xxviii. 2. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 1G] p. 214. The younger Victor mentions 
the mechanical genius of Yalentinian: nova arma meditarij finger© terra sou limo 
simulacra. [Epit. c. 45.] 

96 Bellicodos et pubis immensse viribus affiuentes ; et ideo metuen&os finitimis uni- 
versis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 

97 I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving extraordinary 
facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom to Egypt; and the 
Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (Do Guign.es, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. ii. part i, p. 79). 

98 Salinarum finiumque caus& Alemannis ssepe jurgabant. Ammian, xxviii. 5. 
Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sain, a river which produced salt, and 
which had been the object of ancient contention. 1 * Tacit, Annal. xiii. 57, and Lipsius 
ad loc. 


* See note, vol. ii. p. 44.— S. on the SaUe, not far from Naumburg, - 

b There are still extensive salt-works — S. 1 * ; p 
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of Drusus was admitted witn mutua. credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest." An army of fourscore thousand Burgundians 
soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, and impatiently required 
the support and subsidies which Valentinian had promised; but they 
were amused with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifica- 
tions of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just resentment ; 
and their massacre of the captives served to embitter the hereditary 
feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a 
wise prince may perhaps be explained by some alteration of circum- 
stances ; and perhaps it was the original design- of Valentinian to 
intimidate rather than to destroy ; as the balance of power would 
have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, 
with alight and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Rhine, 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly have seized 
the object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been 
defeated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor ; 
and the favours which he received fixed him, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the republic . 100 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but the 
_ sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depreda- 

6 ax ° ns ' tions of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which wa 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus ; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintly marks the narrow neck of the 
Cimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbe . 101 This contracted territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, 
or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaust- 
ible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 

99 Jam inde tewporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romanam Burgundii sciunt : and 
the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros. 1. vii. c. 32). It is 
annih il ated foy- the decisive authority of Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, 
and served in Germany (Plin. Secund. Epist. iii. 5), within sixty years after the death 
of that hero. Germamrum genera quinque; Vindili, quorum pars Burgundiones, &c, 
(Hist. Natur, iv. 28), 

b 100 The wars and negotiations relative to the Burgundians and Alemanni are dis- 
tinctly related by Ammianus Maroellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix, 4, xxx. 3). Orosius (1. vii. 
c. 32), and the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodorus, fix some dates and add some 
circumstances. 

101 *£«•> tov a.u%tm vm Ktpfytxm Xtfxrovfooo, '2£%ms. At the northern extremity of 
the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy fixes tbe remnant 
of the CimbrL He fills the interval between the Saxons and the Chabri with six 
obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth century, under the national 
appellation of Danes . See Cluver, German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 
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British island with their language, their laws, and their colonies, and 
wha. so long defended the liberty of the North against the arms of 
Charlemagne . 102 The solution of this difficulty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of Germany, 
which were blended with each other by the slightest accidents of war 
or friendship.* The situation of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy soli- 
tude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the 
Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, 
who aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to 
taste the wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem 
probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the 
Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and 
the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of issuing through the 
northern Columns of Hercules 103 (which during several months of 
the year are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage 
within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of the successful 
armaments which sailed from the mouth of the Elbe would soon pro- 
voke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Schleswig, and to launch 
their vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers who fought under the same standard were insensibly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards of 
government. A military confederation was gradually moulded into 

108 M. d’Anville (Etablissement des Etats de 1’ Europe, &e., p. 19-26) lias marked 
the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

loa The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even to approach, the 
Sound (styled, from, an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), and the naval 
enterprise was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34). The knowledge 
which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 


A Another' solution has been proposed 
by Dr. Latham, which seems to me very 
probable. He supposes that Saxon was a 
general appellation given by the Kelts of 
Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, 
and the water systems of the Lower Rhino, 
Weser, Lower Elbe, and Eyder; to low 
Germans on the Rhine, to Frisians and 
Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians 
on the Eyder. He observes that u Saxon 
44 was a word like Greek, e. a term which, 
44 in the language of the Hellenes, was so 
44 very special, partial, and unimportant, as 
44 to have been practically a foreign term, 
44 or, at least, anything but a native name, 
" whilst in that of the Romans it was one 


** of general and widely-extended import. 
44 Hence, mutatis mutandis, it is the insig* 
44 nificant Saxones of the neck of the Cim- 
44 brio Chersonese, and the three Saxon 
“ islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
44 are the analogues of the equally unim- 
44 portant Graei of Epirus ; and these it was 
4< whose name eventually comprised popu- 
44 lations as different as the Angles and the 
44 Saxons of Saxony, even as the name Grai- 
44 cus in the mouth of a Roman comprised 
44 Dorians, iEolians, Macedonians, Atbe- 
44 nians, Rhodians, &c. In this way the name 
14 was German, but its extended impart 
44 was Keltic and Roman.” Latham, Ger- 
mania of Tacitus, Ejnlegom. p. cxv. sef , 
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a national body by tbe gentle operation of marriage and consan- 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted 
the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not established 
by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the 
credulity of our readers by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the German 
Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of 
their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the 
sides and upper works consisted only of wicker, with a covering of 
strong hides . 104 In the course of their slow and distant navigations 
they must always have been exposed to the danger, and very fre- 
quently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of the 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses which 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the sea and of the shore : 
their skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; the meanest of 
their mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a sail, 
or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance 
of a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets 
of the enemy . 105 After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the maritime provinces of the West they extended the scene of tlieir 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason to pre- 
sume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water that 
they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the great 
rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were transported 
on waggons from one river to another ; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 
3u reign of Valentinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons ; a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit ; a and that officer, 

m Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
Ludus; et assuto glaueum mare findere lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 

The genius of Caesar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but light vessels, 
wliieh were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Comment, de Bell. Civil, i. 54, 
and Guichardt, Nouveaux M4moires Militaires, tom. ii. p, 41, 42). The British 
vessels would now astonish the genius of Caesar. 

_ 105 The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidomus Apol- 
linaris (1. viii. Epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sirmond), and the best commentary in the Abbd 
du Bos (Hist. Critique de la Monarchie Franyoise, &c., tom. i. 1. i. c. 16, p. 148-155. 
See likewise p. 77, 78). 


* It would appear, however, that the drawn up at this period, or shortly 
Saxons were settled at this time on the afterwards, the u Litius Saxonicum” 
coast of Gaul, since in the Notitia (Imp. is mentioned as part of the Armorican 
Occid. c. 36), which must have been limit, In the Notitia the settlement is 
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who found his strength or his abilities unequal to the task, implored 
the assistance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust youth to serve 
in the Imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and honourable 
retreat; and the condition was readily granted by the Roman general, 
who meditated an act of perfidy , 106 imprudent as it was inhuman, 
while a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge the fate of his 
countrymen. The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were 
secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the sword to shed their blood in the amphitheatre ; 
and the orator Symmachus complains that twenty-nine of those despe- 
rate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by lot the 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice . 507 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandina- 
vians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused 
the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished The sSu 1 ** 
in the light of science and philosophy . 108 The present age audPlcts * 
is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion that the islands of 

106 Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; and 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 32) more clearly expresses their real guilt; virtute atque agilitate 
terribiles. 

107 Symmachus (1. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy, Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn (1. vxii. 
Epist. 6), with less inconsistency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

108 In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to under- 
mine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of Brutus the Trojan, who is now buried m 
silent oblivion, with Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet 


named Grannona, of which the site is but this loose mode of philological and Ms- 
uncertain; but subsequently we find the torical interpretation, which was adopted 
Saxons permanently settled near Bayeux, to save the credit of the popular tradi- 
In the Notitia (Imp. Occid. c. 25) the tions, has been condemned by the best 
"Littus Saxonicum per Britannias ** is modern critics. Lappenberg, Hist, of 
also mentioned, which would show that England, translated by Thorpe, vol. i. 
the Saxons were settled in our island p. 46 ; Kemble, The Saxons in England, 
earlier than is usually supposed, probably vol. i. p. 13; Palgrave, Rise and Prr gross 
at the same time as their brethren on the of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. 
opposite coast of Gaul. It has indeed p. 384. 

been usually supposed that the “Littus On the Saxon settlements in England 
Saxonicum derived its name from the see Editor’s note, c. xxxviii. note 129.— *S 
enemy to whose attacks it was exposed; 
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Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to the extremity ol 
Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly 
preserved in the perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and 
of manners : and the peculiar characters of the British tribes might 
be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and local circum- 
stances . 109 The Roman province was reduced to the state of civilised 
and peaceful servitude : the rights of savage freedom were contracted 
to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of that northern 
region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, between 
the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts, 110 who have since 
experienced a very different fortune. The power, and almost the 
memory, of the Picts have been extinguished by their successful 
rivals; and the Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an 
independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
union, the honours of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and Picts. 
The former were the men of the hills, and the latter those of the 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be considered as a level 
and fertile country, which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of corn ; and the epithet of 
eruitnicJi , or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt or envy of the 
carnivorous highlander . 3 The cultivation of the earth might intro- 

I am informed that some champions of the Milesian colony may still be found among 
the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied with their present condition 
grasp at any visions of their past or future glory. 

109 Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the German or 
Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was their sober, deliberate opinion: 
“In universum tamen aeatimanti Gallos vicinum solum occup&sse credibue est> 
Eorum sacra deprehendas . . . sermo baud multum diversus ” (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.). 
Caesar had observed their common religion (Comment, de Bello Gallico, vi. 13); and 
in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at least an historical 
event (v. 12). Camden, the British Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine 
antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii.-xxxi.). 

110 In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I have chosen for my 

guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and education had 
peculiarly qualified for that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiqui- 
ties, &o,, of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 4to,; and 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macpherson, Esq., 
London, 1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Macpherson was a minister in the Isle of Skye; 
and it is a circumstance honourable for the present age, that a work replete with 
erudition and criticism should have been composed in the most remote of the 
Hebrides. 

* Mr. Garnett observes, “The idea that “ be regularly derived from cruth, figure 
“ they were called Cruithneack by the “ or shape; and in this case both terms, as 
“ Gael, because they were eaters of wheat, “well as the present name of the 
“ appears to have no sufficient foundation. “ Bretons — Brezomek , from Brez, Welsh 
“ Both Lhuyd and O'Brien concur in re- “ brith, variegated— would be synonymous 
“ garding the word as equivalent to Qrith- “with the Latin Picti” Transaction# 
“ neach, variegated, from their custom of of the Philological Society, vol. i. p. 123» 
“ staining their bodies, Cruithneach may — S. 
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duce a more accurate separation of property, and the habits of a 
sedentary life ; hut the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling 
passion of the Piets ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves for 
a day of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly 
rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the 
husbandman, and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle. 
The highlanders were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters ; and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 
they acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers , or vagrants . 
The inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which intersect their 
country are plentifully stored with fish ; and they gradually ventured 
to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of the 
Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired, 
by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by the 
light of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its 
luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green; and has preserved, with 
a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or Ierne, or Ireland. It is 
probable that in some remote period of antiquity the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of 
the North, who had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, 
spread their conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a 
solitary island. It is certain that, in the declining age of the Roman 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were inhabited by 
the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often associated in 
military enterprise, were deeply affected by the various accidents of 
their mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of 
their common name and origin : and the missionaries of the Isle of 
Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
established the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were the 
natural, as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose 
and obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who 
scattered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century. 
On this slight foundation an huge superstructure of fable was gradually 
reared by the bards and the monks ; two orders of men who equally 
abused the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mistaken 
pride, adopted- their Irish genealogy : and the annals of a long line 
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of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius ana 
the classic elegance of Buchanan. 111 

Six years after the death of Constantine the destructive inroads of 
Their ii>Ta- the Scots and Piets required the presence of his youngest 
Britain son, w ^° reigned in the Western empire. Constans visited 
a.d. 313-366. his British dominions : but we may form some estimate of 

111 The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived, in the last moments of its decay, 
and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. 
p. 430, 431; and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, &c., p. 154-293). Yet he 
acknowledges, 1 . That the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (a.d. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of their 
emigration from another country. 2. That all the accounts of such emigrations, 
which have been asserted or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English 
antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c.), are totally fabulous. 3. That 
three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 150), were of Cale- 
donian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of 
Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is minute and obscure. 
The genuine history, which he produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was 
transplanted (a.d. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural supple- 
ment to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk 
of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious antiquarian 
has tempted him to forget the nature of a question which he so vehemently debates, 
and so absolutely decides. a 


a The origin of the Scots and Piets has 
been also vehemently debated since the 
time of Gibbon. With respect to the Scots, 
it is, however, now generally admitted, 
that they were the Gael of the present 
day, and the same race as the inhabitants 
of Ireland. Whether Ireland or Scotland 
was the original seat of the Scoti is imma- 
terial; but it cannot admit of doubt that 
in the 4th and following centuries the 
Scoti were more numerous in Ireland than 
in Scotland, and that the former island 
was regarded as their proper home. Thus 
Claudian says, “Scotorum cumulos flevit 
“ glacialis Ierne ” (de iv. Cons. Hon. 33); 
u totam cum Scotus Iernen movit ” (de 
Laud. Stilich. ii. 251); and for several 
centuries Ireland was constantly called 
fi Scotia,” or the land of the Scots. (For 
authorities, see Zeuss, Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbarstamme, p. 568, seq.) 

With regard to the Piets there is more 
difficulty; they have been pronounced by 
different investigators of their history to 
have been Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, 
Gael, or something distinct from all four. 
It may, however, be considered almost 
certain that they were Kelts, and pro- 
bably nearly allied to the Welsh. Bede 
represents them as distinct from the 
Britons and the Scots both in nationality 
and language, and we may regard them, 
as those ancient Caledonian tribes who 
maintained their independence, and who 
continued masters of the northern parts 
of Britain, till the Scots crossed over to 


the island from Ireland. That the Piets 
were Kelts, and akin to the Welsh rather 
than to the Gael, appears from the names 
of their kings, of whom a genuine list 
from the fifth century downwards is pre- 
served in a manuscript of the Colbert ine 
Library. The names of these kings are 
not Gaelic, but most of them can be 
identified as Welsh, though with some 
distinctions, amounting at all events to a 
difference in dialect. Almost the only 
Pictish word given as such by an ancient 
writer is the well-known Fen val (or, 
as it appears in the oldest MSS. of Bede, 
Feann fahel ), the name given by the Piets 
to the Wall's End, or eastern termination 
of the Vallum of Antoninus. The first 
part of the word is decidedly Welsh; pew, 
head, being contrary to all Gaelic analogy. 
Again, the name of the Ochil hills in 
Perthshire is better explained from the 
Welsh uchel, high, than from the Gael, 
uasaL 

The Piets dwelt in the eastern part of 
Scotland, on both sides of the Grampian 
hills, from Inverness and Elgin to Dum- 
barton, or from the Firth of Murray to 
those of Forth and Clyde; hut, at a later 
period, in the south-west of Scotland, as 
far as the Piets’ Wall, where, on the river 
Nith, in Dumfriesshire, we meet with a 
particular tribe of them, the Nithwaras. 
See Garnett, Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, vol. i. p. 119, seq.; Lap- 
penberg, Hist, of England, translated by 
Thorpe, vol. i. p. 55, seq. — S. 
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the importance of his achievements by the language of panegyric, 
which celebrates only his triumph over the elements, or, in other 
words, the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of 
Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich . 113 The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience from foreign war and 
domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which 
they might obtain from the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and silver 
which had been painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for the 
payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com- 
manders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military ser- 
vice, were publicly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked 
them to frequent desertion ; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and the highways were infested with robbers . 113 The oppression of 
the good and the impunity of the wicked equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every ambi- 
tious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a reasonable 
hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of 
the King of the World, suspended their domestic feuds; and the 
barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the shores of Kent. Every production of art and 
nature, every object of convenience or luxury, which they were inca- 
pable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain . 114 A philosopher may 
deplore the eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation than the vanity of 
conquest. From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this 
rapacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo- 
nians : but the same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire 
the songs of Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the 

IIa Hieme tumentes ac saivientes undas calc&stis Ocearu sub remis vestris; . . 
insperatam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius Firmicus Maternus de Errors 
Profan. Eelig. p. 464 [p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. ad ealeem Mimic. Fel. 
See Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 336). 

113 Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage has escaped tbe 
diligence of our British antiquaries. 

m Tbe Caledonians praised and coveted tbe gold, tbe steeds, tbe lights, &c., of tbe 
stranger . See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol. ii. p. 343; and Mr. Maephersoa’fc! 
Introduction, p, 242-286. 
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Scots and Piets ; 115 and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, Ijhie Attacotti, 116 * 
the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of Yalentinian, are accused 
by an eyewitness of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When 
they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked the shep- 
herd rather than his flock ; and that they curiously selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared fpr their horrid repasts. 117 If in the neighbourhood of the 
commercial and literary town of Glasgow a race of cannibals has 
really existed, we may contemplate in the period of the Scottish 
history the opposite extremes of savage and civilised life. Such 
reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas, and to encourage 
the pleasing hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age 
the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel conveyed 
the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of 
of Britain Valentinian, and the emperor was soon informed that the 
byThe°d°- ^ military commanders of the province had been surprised 
a.d. 367-37 o CU £ 0 g- foy the barbarians. Severus, count of the do- 

mestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the court 
of Treves. The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious consultation, 
the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was intrusted to the 
abilities of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the 
father of a line of emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age ; but his real merit deserved their 
applause, and his nomination wa3 received, by the army and province, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the favourable 
moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veteran 
bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In 


114 Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of Henry II. vol. i. p. 182b 
and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), 
a barbarous inroad of the Scots, at a time (a.d. 1137) when law, religion, and society 
must have softened their primitive manners. 

116 Attacotti hellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden (Introduce 
p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The hands of Attacotti 
winch Jerom had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum 
(Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. ad.). 

IIT Gum ipse adolescentulus in Gallic viderim Attacottos (or Scotos) gentem Bri- 
tannieam humanis vesci camibus ; et cum per silvas porcorum greges, et armentorum 
pecudumque reperiant, pastorum nates et feminarum papillas solere abscindere; et has 
solas cibormn aelicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii, p. 75 [adv* 
Jorinianum, 1. ii. tom. ii. p. 335, ed. Vallars.]), whose veracity I find no reason to 
question. 

* The Attacotti appear to have been name of Aiteachtmth. Smith’s Dictionary 
akin to the Scoti, with whom they pro- of Greek and Rom. Geography, vol* i. 
bably crossed over from Ireland to Britain, p. 320.— S. 

In the Irish annals they appear under the 
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Bis march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, after 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice by the restitution of the remainder to 
the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who had almost 
despaired of their safety, threw open their gates, and, as soon as 
Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the important aid 
of a military lieutenant and a civil governor, he executed with wisdom 
and vigour the laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions, and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory warfare 
of the barbarians, who infested the land and sea., deprived him of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit and consummate art 
of the Roman general were displayed in the operations of A . D< 368 Wld 
two campaigns, which successively rescued every part of the 369 * 
province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities and the security of the fortifications were 
diligently restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who with a 
strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of Valentia , , the glories of the reign of VaJentinian . 118 The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood 
of the Piets, that the oars of Theodosius dashed the vraves of the 
Hyperborean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of 
his naval victory over the Saxon pirates . 110 He, left the province with 
a fair as well as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted 
to the rank of master-general of the cavalry by a prince who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 

1,8 Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii 8, xxviii. 3) the whole 
series of the British war. 

119 Horrescit .... ratibus .... impervia Thule. 

Ille .... nec falso nomine Pictoa 
' Edomuit. Scotumque vago muorone secutus 

Fregit Hyperboreas remis audaeibus undas. 

Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, &c, 

Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 

Seotorum cunmlos flevit giaciaHs Ieme. 

In i v. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, &c. 

See likewise Paeatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 5). But it is not easy to appreciate the 
intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the British victories of Bolauud 
(Statius, Silv. v. 2) with his real character (Tacit, in Vit, Agriool. c. 10), 
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III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his people 
in. Africa, to consider him as the accomplice of his ministers. The 
ItSnLf military command of Africa had been long exercised by 
a.d. 366 , &c. Q oun t Romanus, and his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station ; but as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted on most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert. The 
three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the 
name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union , 120 were obliged, 
for the first time, to shut their gates against a hostile invasion ; several 
of their most honourable citizens were surprised and massacred, the 
villages and even the suburbs were pillaged, and the vines .and fruit- 
trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious savages of 
Gaetulia. The unhappy provincials implored the protection of Ro- 
manus ; but they soon found that their military governor was not less 
cruel and rapacious than the barbarians. As they were incapable of 
furnishing the four thousand camels and the exorbitant present which 
he required before he would march to the assistance of Tripoli, his 
demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly be accused 
as the author of the public calamity. In the annual assembly of the 
three cities, they nominated two deputies to lay at the feet of Valen- 
tinian the customary offering of a gold victory, and to accompany this 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint 
that they were ruined by the enemy and betrayed by their governor. 
If the severity of Valentinian had been rightly directed, it would have 
fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the count, long exercised 
in the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trusty messenger 
to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master of the offices. The 
wisdom of the imperial council was deceived by artifice, and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the repe- 
tition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of public 
misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves 
to examine the state of Africa and the conduct of Romanus. The 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed ; he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure which he brought 
with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to attest the 
innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tripolitans was 
declared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius himself was sent back 

12a Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legitimum, &c. Leptis 
and Sabrata are long since ruined j but the city of Oea, the native country of Apu» 
leius, still flourishes under the j)rovincial denomination of Tripoli, 3ee Cellaring 
(Geograph. Antiqua, tom. ii. part ii. p. 81), D’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. i&x 
p 71, 72), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. ii. p, 562), 
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from Treves to Africa with a special commission to discover ana 
prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed With so 
much dexterity and success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, 
who had sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth 
of their own decrees and to censure the behaviour of their own deputies. 
A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash 
and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Trip oli, 
who had presumed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly 
executed at Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to death as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others 
were cut out by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated 
by impunity and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the 
military command, till the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to 
join the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor . 121 

His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of the 
Moorish princes who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. 

But as he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very £us° f 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly 
disputed, and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel 
by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal with which Romanus 
prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder could be ascribed only 
to a motive of avarice or personal hatred ; but on this occasion his 
claims were just, his influence was weighty, and Firmus clearly under- 
stood that he must either present his neck to the executioner, or 
appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to his sword and 
to the people . 122 _ He was received as the deliverer of his country, 
and, as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only to a 
submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal 
contempt. The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burnt by 
the licentious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the danger 
of resistance ; the power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and it seemed to be his only 
doubt whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy 
Africans soon discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not 


“ 6 : (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 25. 676) has 

dlS l 2 1S m? d ohr , onolo f 0 ^ difficulties of the history of Count Eomanus. J 
1 iie cnron°logy of Ammiamis is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1, vii. c. 33* 
p. 551, edit, Havercamp,) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the deaths of 
Valentmian andValens. Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. y. p. 691) endeavours to 

mort ^Hppery p^h Patlent aud sura ' footed 11:11110 of the Alps may be trusted in the 


tinian” contrary, OroBius says that Theodosius was sent against Krmus fry Valeo, 
von. it . w 
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sufficiently consulted their own strength or the abilities of their leader 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor ot 
the West had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of transports 
was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed 
Theodosius that the great Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, 
aK 1s had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast, 
a.d. 3Y3. an( j the timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue 
and military genius- Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of those 
arts which, in the same , country and in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to 
deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Roman 
general, to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the dura- 
tion of the war by successively engaging the independent tribes of 
Africa to espouse his quarrel or to protect his flight. Theodosius 
imitated the example and obtained the success of his predecessor 
Metellus. When Firmus, in the character of a suppliant, accused Ms 
own rashness and humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the 
lieutenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance, nor could he be persuaded, by the assurances 
of peace, to suspend for an instant the operations of an active war. 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodosius, 
and he satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation which 
he had secretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus 
were abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution; many more, by the amputation of both their 
hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror ; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and the fear of the 
Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admiration. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Gaetulia and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; and if the 
usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the perse- 
verance of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that 
every nation of Africa which presumed to support his cause should be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which 
seldom exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general 
advanced with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into 
the heart of a country where he was sometimes attacked by armies ot 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed the 
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irregular barbarians ; they were disconcerted by liis seasonable and 
orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the unknown re- 
sources of the military art ; and they felt and confessed the just 
superiority which was assumed by the leader of a civilized nation. 
When Theodosius entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” replied the stern 
and disdainful count, “ I am the general of Valentinian, the lord of 
“ the world, who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
“ robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands ; and be assured, 
“ that, if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
“ thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly 
“ extirpated.” R As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute the fatal menace, he consented 
to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived 
him of the hopes of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph 
of the Romans by strangling himself in the night. His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, was 
carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading back his 
victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest accla- 
mations of joy and loyalty . 123 A,D ' 3U ‘ 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was restored by 
the virtues of Theodosius ; and our curiosity may be usefully H(J iB 
directed to the inquiry of the respective treatment which gg jgjg a* 
the two generals received from the Imperial court. The A ‘ D - 3t6 -' 
authority of Count Romanus had been suspended by the master-general 
of the cavalry, and he was committed to sate and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence, and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree 
of severe justice. But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to obtain rep ea te d 
delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, 
finally, to cover his guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time the restorer of Britain and Africa, on 
a vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the rank 
of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian 

m Amman, xxix. 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen quarto pages!) is broken 
and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed by the want of chronological and 
geographical landmarks. 

* The war was longer protracted than was not till defeated more than once that 
this sentence would lead us to suppose; it Igmazen yielded. Amin* 5.*— M«> , 

, T $ 
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no longer signed; and the death of Theodosius, as well as die 
impunity of Romanus, may justly he imputed to the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexperienced 
youth of his sons . 124 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortunately 
state of bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should 

Africa. have traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 

footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the swarthy r$ce of the Moors ; that 
they inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian 
provinces, the country, as they have since been termed by the Arabs, 
of dates and of locusts ; 125 and that, as the Roman power declined in 
Africa, the boundary of civilized manners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends above a thousand 
miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very faint 
and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inhabitants ; 126 and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters , 121 
with horned and cloven-footed satyrs , 128 with fabulous centaurs, 12 ® 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare 
against the cranes . 130 Carthage would have trembled at the strange 

m Anmiian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33, p. 551, 552. Jerom. in Chron. p. 187. 

# 125 Africanus (in the Viaggl di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a curious 
picture of the people and the country, which are more minutely described in the 
Afrique de Marmol, tom. ill. p. 1-54. 

126 This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improvements of ancient 
geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or even sixteen degrees of latitude. See a 
Learned and judicious note of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

127 Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et magis semiferi ..... Rlemmyes 
Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss, in Svo. Pliny philosophically ex- 
plains (vi. 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had credulously admitted (v. 8). 

. 128 If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (Buffon, Hist. 3STat. tom. 
xiv. p. 43, &e.), one of that species might actually he shown alive at Alexandria in 
the reign of Constantine. Yet some difficulty will still remain about the conversa- 
tion which St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the desert of Thebais 
(Jerom. in Vit. Paul. Eremifc. tom. i. p. 238). 

189 St, Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, whose existence was seriously 
asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his prefect of Egypt 
had the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hippo - 
omtapr, which was preserved almost a century afterwards in the Imperial palace. See 
P . 7 (Hist. Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious observations of Ereret (M&noires de 
FAcad. tom. vii. p. 321, &c.). 

130 fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, in. 6). The pigmies of 
India and ^Ethiopia wore (trispithami) twenty -seven inches high. Every spring their 
cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle array to destroy the cranes* 
eggs, ahter (says Pliny) futuiisgregibus non resisti. Their houses were built of mud, 
-thers^and egg shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo (1. ii. p. 121 [p, 70, ed. 
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intelligence that the countries on either side of the equator were filled 
with innumerable nations who differed only in their colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and the subjects of the 
Roman empire might have anxiously expected that the swarms of 
barbarians which issued from the North would soon be encountered 
from the South by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect 
either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They indulge, like 
the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites, and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility . 181 But their rude 
ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of 
government or conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their mental 
faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the tem- 
perate zone. Sixty thousand blacks arc annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but they are 
embarked in chains ; 132 and this constant emigration, which in the 
space of two centuries might have furnished armies to overrun the 
globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian had 
been faithfully executed on the side of the Romans ; and as IV< Thh 
they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance East * 
of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were w, Persian 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the Persian A ’ D * 365 " m 
monarch . 133 Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head of 
a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, 
and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful instru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and moderate 
conduct of the king of Armenia ,* and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 

131 The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des Voyages describe the 
present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been polished by 
European commerce, and those of the inland country have been improved by Moorish 
colonies. 

132 Histoire Philosophise et Politique, See., tom. iv. p. 192, 

133 The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Oho- 
rene (1. hi. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 5, 
p ; 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but those histo- 
rians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same events, and introduce strange 
stories, must be used with diffidence and caution. 4 

* The statement of Am mia nus is more writers, and from Procopius, who wrote, 
brief and succinct, but harmonises with as he states, from Armenian authorities 
the more complicated history developed — M. 
by M* St. Martin from the Armenian 
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persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to deliver 
his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In tne 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a short 
confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
from the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an 
assassin. a The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared between a dis- 
tinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, was 
expelled by a superior force, and, as an insult on the majesty of Rome, 
the king of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal 
Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa 134 was the only place of Armenia 
which presumed to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; but 
the danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Armenian king, 
excited the public compassion and animated the desperate valour of 
her subjects and soldiers. b The Persians were surprised and repulsed 
under the walls of Artogerassa by a bold and well-concerted sally of 
the besieged. Rut the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and 
increased; the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted; the 
strength of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, 
after wasting the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive 
aj>. 369. an un f° rtuuate queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 

been the destined bride of, the son of Constantine . 135 Yet 

134 Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis, under whose walls Caius, the grandson of Augustus, 
was wounded. This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of the sources of the 
Tigris. _ See DVAnville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

135 Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 701) proves from chronology that 
Olympias must have been the mother of Para. c 

* According to M. St. Martin, Sapor, paroxysm of excitement at his restoration 
though supported by the two apostate to royal honours. St. Martin, Additions 
Armenian princes, Meroujan the Ardz- to Le Beau, iii, 283, 296.— M. 
ronaian and Vahan the Mamigonian, was b Pharandsem, not Olympias, refusing 

gallantly resisted < by Arsaces, and his the orders of her captive husband to sur- 

mave though impious wife Pharandsem. render herself to Sapor, threw herself into 
His troops were defeated by Vasag, the Artogerassa. St. Martin, iii. 293, 302. 
nigh constable of the kingdom. But after She defended herself for fourteen months, 
y ears * courageous defence of his till famine and disease had left few sur- 
kmgdorn, Arsaces was abandoned by his vivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 
nobles, and obliged to accept the perfi- women who had taken refuge in the for* 
mans hospitality ^ of Sapor. He was tress. She then threw open the gates 

in the “ Castle with her own hand. M. St. Martin adds, 

°* 43 V . rave „ general Yasag what even the horrors of oriental warfare 

was flayed alive ; his skin stuffed and will scarcely permit us to credit, that she 
placed near the king m his lonely prison, was exposed by Sapor on a public scaffold 
It was not tdl many years after (a.x>. 371) to the brutal lusts of Ms soldiery, and 
that he stabbed^huoself, according to the afterwards empaled, iii. 373, &e.— M. 
roman .as story (St. M. in, 387, 389), in * c An error according to St. M. 273. — M. 
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if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt that a country is unsubdued as long as the 
minds of the people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the 
conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations considered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, 
of the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy over a super- 
stitious people was uniformly exerted in the cause of Borne ; and as 
long as the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, 
as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By 
the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to 
the choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented him from openly renouncing the 
alliance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving the East in 
a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious measures, to support 
the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve 
legions established the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A 
powerful army, under the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. 
But they were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; and such was 
the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had 
clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious 
negociation. The contending parties supported their claims by mutual 
reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should seem that the 
original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal to the 
partial testimony of the generals of the two nations who had assisted 
at the negotiations . 136 The invasion of the Goths and Huns, which 

136 Ammiamis (sxvii 12, xxix. 1, xxx. 1, 2) has described the events, without the 
dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. in. c. 28, p. 261, c.31 f 
p. 266, o. 35, p. 271) affords some additional facts j but it is extremely difficult to, 
, separate truth from fable. 
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soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman empire, exposed 
the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, 
and perhaps the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims of 
tranquillity and moderation. His death, which happened in 
A ' * * the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a 

moment the court and councils of Persia, and their attention was 
most probably engaged by domestic troubles and the distant efforts of 
a Carmanian war . 137 The remembrance of ancient injuries 

The treaty . . _ _i i • J 

of peace, was lost m the enjoyment ox peace, lhe kingdoms of 
Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. In 
the first years of the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived 
at Constantinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former 
reign, and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephants . 138 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reign 
Adventures '^ Lens ’ adventures of Para form one of the most 
of Amenia S str ^ n g anc ^ singular objects. The noble youth, by the 
ema * persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped through the 
Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the protection 
of the emperor of the East. By his timid councils, Para was 
alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre- 
sence of their natural sovereign, a and the ministers of Valens were 
satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public faith, if their 
vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of King. 
But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were con- 
founded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of 
Para himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives 
of his most faithful servants, and held a secret and disgraceful 
correspondence with the assassin of his father and the enemy of his 
country. Under the specious pretence of consulting with the 
emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para was persuaded 
to descend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in 

Ariaxerxes was the successor and brother (the cousin-german) of the great Sanor 
s <? n Sapor III. (Agathias, L iv. [c. 26] p. 136, edit, Louvre 
[p, 263, ed. Bonn.]) See the Universal History, vol, xi. p. 86, 161. The authors of 
tfcat unequal work have compiled the Sassaniau dynasty with erudition and diligence; 
P llt ^. 1 ® a preposterous arrangement to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into 
two distinct histones. 

“* Paoaiua in Panegyr. Vet. adi. 22; and Orosius, 1. -ra. o. # 34. Ictmnque turn 
loans est, quo universus Onens usque ad nuno (a.d. 41G) traaquillissime frmtur. 

gori£ see a&S * 01 * Mous ^ ^ 
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arms, ana to trust his independence and safety to the discretion if a 
perfidious court. The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in his 
own eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due honours 
by the governors of the provinces through which he passed; but 
when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under 
various pretences, his motions were watched with respectful vigilance, 
and he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, dissembled his 
fears, and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horse- 
back with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
endeavoured, without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his 
rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the 
royal fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very alarming 
to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first cloud of arrows that 
was discharged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the 
gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two 
nights, Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; 
but the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim, a was 
attended with some delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, 
and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under 
the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had 
not revealed the danger and the means of escape. A dark and 
almost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind him the count and 
the tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along the 
public highways. They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success ; and seriously alleged that the 
king of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a 
borrowed shape . 15 After his return to his native kingdom, Para still 
continued to profess himself the friend and ally of the Romans : but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
secret sentence of his death was signed in the council of Yalens. 
The execution of the bloody deed was committed to the 
subtle prudence of Count Trajan, and he had the merit of AJ> ‘ 4 ‘ 

* On planks floated by bladders. — M. pious mother Pharandsem had devoted 

* It is curious enough that the Ar- him t>; the demons on his birth. St. Mar* 
menian historian, Faustus of Byzantium, tin, iv, 23,— M. 

represents Para $a a magician. His im« 
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insinuating himself into the confidence of the credulous prince, that 
he might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with al. 
the pomp and sensuality of the East; the hall resounded with 
cheerful music, and the company was already heated with wine, 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barbarian instantly 
rushed on the king of Armenia, and, though he bravely defended 
his life with the first weapon that chance offered to his 
a.d. m. ]} an dj the table of the Imperial general was stained with 
the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, to attain a 
doubtful object of political interest, the laws of nations, and the 
sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face of 
the world . 139 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Romans 
v. the secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended their do- 
conqiiests of m i n i° ns - The victories of the great Hermanric , 140 king of 
Hermannc. the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of the Amali, 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the 
exploits of Alexander: with this singular, and almost incredible, 
difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed with glory and 
success in the extreme period of human life, between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king of the 
Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the 
Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the 
more humble appellation of Judges; and, among those judges, 

139 See in Ammianus (xxx. 1) the adventures of Para. Moses of Chorene calls Mm 
Tiridates ; and tells a long and not improbable story of Ms son Gnelus, who after- 
wards made Mmself popular in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning 
king (1. iii. c. 21, &c., p. 253, &c.). a 

ho The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric seems to be one of 
the valuable fragments wMch Jornandes (c. 23) borrowed from the Gothic histories 
of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. b 

\ This note is a tissue of mistakes, marks, borrowed his account. Conse- 
Tiridates and Para are two totally dif- quently, the narrative given in the text 
ferent persons. Tiridates was the father must be regarded as legendary rather 
of Gnel, first husband of Pharandsem, the than historical. It is probable that the 
mother of Para. St. Martin, iv. 27. — M. extent of Ms empire has been greatly 

* The GotMc form of Hermanric is exaggerated. See Grimm, Deutsche Gram- 
Almanareiks, and probably signified great matik, vol. ii. p. 448; Deutsche Mytho- 
or powerful king. His exploits were cele- logie, p. 83, 208; Deutsche Heldensage, 
brated in the GotMc legends, wMch ap- p. 2; Schafarik, Slawische Alterthlimer, 
pear to have been collected by Cassiodorus, vol. i. p. 427. — S 
from whom Jornandes, as Gibbon re- 
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Atbanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus were the most illustrious, by their 
personal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the military power of 
Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
adjacent countries of the North, and twelve considerable nations, 
whose names and limits cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms . 141 The Heruli, a who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Mseotis, were renowned for 
their strength and agility ; and the assistance of their light infantry 
was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the wars of the 
barbarians. But the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the 
slow and steady perseverance of the Goths; and, after a bloody 
action, in which the king was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe 
became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanric. He then 
marched against the Venedi; b unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not 
inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advan- 
tages of exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of 
the iEstii , 142 an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the 
province of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother 
of the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the iEstian warriors 
to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the arms, 
of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, 
of the Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of Germany 

»« a© Buat (Hist, des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 311-329) investigates, 
with more industry than success, the nations subdued by the arms of Hermanric. 
He denies the existence of the Vminobronom, on account of the immoderate length of 
their name. Vet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the 
country of the Mediomatriti. 

142 The edition of Grotius (Jomandes, p. 642) exhibits the name of JBstri. But 
reason and the Amb rosian MS. have restored the JSstii, whose manne rs and situation 
are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus (Germania, c. 45) . c 


a On the origin and migrations of the which leads us to expect that it is a col- 
Heruli, see Editor’s note, o. xxxix., lective name; and this is probably the 
note 37. — S. case. It appears to mean the men of the 

b The Venedi were undoubtedly Slavo- East, and to have been a name given by 
nians, as both their name and their locality the Germans to their eastern neighbours* 
prove. The Germans have always called the inhabitants of the present coasts of 
mil Slavonians, Wends or Vends.— S. Prussia, Courland, and Esthonia. Latham, 

* Tacitus speaks of H jEstiorum gentes,” The Germania of Tacitus, p. 166, S. 
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and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant. But he reigned over a part of the globe 
incapable of perpetuating and adorning the glory of its heroes. The 
name of Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits are 
imperfectly known : and the Romans themselves appeared uncon- 
scious of the progress of an aspiring power which threatened the 
liberty of the North and the peace of the empire. 143 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
The cause Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and libe- 
Gothic war, rality they had received so many signal proofs. They 
a.». 366. respected the public peace ; and if an hostile band some- 
times presumed to pass the Roman limit, their irregular conduct was 
candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had been 
raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths with 
bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some design of marching 
their confederate force under the national standard, 144 they were 
easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, by 
their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries ; but 
the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, 
that the army which passed the Danube amounted to the number of 
thirty thousand men. 145 They marched with the proud confidence that 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire ; 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight of the 
barbarians, who displayed the insolence of masters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
appetites retarded their progress; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Proco- 
pius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the 
civil and military powers were resumed by his successful rival. A 
chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and 
intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down their 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and chains : 

w f Ammianus (xxxi, 3) observes, in general terms, Ermenrichi ...» bellicosissimi 
Regis, et per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis gentibus formidati, & c. 

144 Valens , . , . docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem. Gothorum, e& tempestate 
intactam ideoqua ssevissimam, conspirantem in unnm, ad pervadenda parari collimitia 
Thraciarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6, 

145 H. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de 1* Europe, tom. vi. p. 332) has curiously ascer* 
taiaed the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammianus, and the 10,001 
of Zosimus, were only the first divisions of the Gothic army. 
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the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities of the East 
and the provincials, who were soon familiarised with their savage 
appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the 
object of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone 
could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this 
national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court 
of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which 
had so long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They 
alleged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian; they required the 
immediate restitution of the noble captives ; and they urged a very 
singular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in 
hostile array, were entitled to the sacred character and privileges of 
ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extra- 
vagant demands was signified to the barbarians by Victor, master- 
general of the cavalry, who expressed, with force and dignity, the 
just complaints of the emperor of the East . 146 The negociation 
was interrupted, and the manly exhortations of Valentinian en- 
couraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the 
empire . 147 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated 
by a contemporary historian : 148 but the events scarcely Hostilities, 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary “^^368 
steps of the approaching decline and Ml of the empire. 369 * 
Instead of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to the 
banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, the 
aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Athanaric the 
danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy who wielded 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats 
was established upon the Danube, the presence of Valens animated his 
troops, and his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, 
his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. The operations of 

146 The march and subsequent negociation are described in the Fragment* 
of Eunapius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre (p. 47, ed. Bonn]). The pro- 
vincials, who afterwards became familiar with the barbarians, found that their 
strength was more apparent than real. They were tall of stature, but their legs 
were clumsy and their shoulders were narrow* 

147 Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, anna eon- 
cussit in Gothos ratione just& permotus. Ammianus (xxvii. 4) then proceeds to 
describe, not the country of the Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
Thrace, which was not affected by the war. 

m Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p» 18, 19 [p. 47, 48, ed. Bonn], The Greek 
sophist must have considered as one and the same war, the whole series of GotM« 
history till the victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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the campaign were conducted by their skill and experience ; out they 
found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in 
the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged the Romans 
themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianopolis. 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived 
the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already confounded 
with the necessaries of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Atha- 
naric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised a large 
reward for the head of every Goth that was brought into the Imperial 
camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased the resentment 
of Valens and his council: the emperor listened with satisfaction 
to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Con- 
stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in the public 
deliberations; and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who 
had successfully directed the conduct of the war, were empowered 
to regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade which 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube ; the rashness of their leaders was severely punished by the 
suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which 
was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advantageous 
than honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on 
this occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, without 
expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, and 
that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was proposed by 
the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration that it was 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more than 
probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, 
and the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of 
armed followers, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of 
the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the delivery 
of hostages, Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople, and the 
Goths remained in a state of tranquillity about six years, till they 
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were violently impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable 
host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of 
the North . 149 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned tc his brother the 
command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate War of the 
care the defence of the Rhsetian and Illyrian provinces, s^maSans 
which spread so many hundred miles along the greatest 3t4 * 
of the European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was con- 
tinually employed in adding new fortifications to the security of the 
frontier : but the abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment 
of the barbarians. The Quadi complained that the ground for an 
intended fortress had been marked out on their territories, and their 
complaints were urged with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of Illyricum, consented to suspend the pro- 
secution of the work till he should be more clearly informed of the 
will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the praefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impatient of control, and he credu- 
lously listened to the assurances of his favourite, that, if the govern- 
ment of Valeria, and the direction of the work, were intrusted to the 
zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be impor- 
tuned with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. The 
subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the 
arrogance of a young and worthless minister, who considered his 
rapid elevation as the proof and reward of his superior merit. He 
affected, however, to receive the modest application of Gabinius, king 
of the Quadi, with some attention and regard; but this artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing imitation of Marcellinus. 
I am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or how 
to relate, that, in the course of the same year, but in remote parts of 
the empire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial generals was 
stained with the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, and in their presence. The fate of 
Gabinius, and of Para, was the same : but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians and the free and daring spirit of the 

149 The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvii, 5), Zosimus (1. iv. [e. 10] 
p. 211-214), and Themistius (Orat. x. p. 129-141). The orator Themistius was sent 
from the senate of Constantinople to congratulate the victorious emperor ; and his 
servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danube to Achilles in the Scamander. 
Jomandes forgets a war peculiar to the V&i-Goths. and inglorious to the GoihiO 
name (Maseou’s Hist, of the Germans, vii. 3). 
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Germans. 1 he Quad! were much declined from that formidable 
power which, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror 
to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and courage ; 
their courage was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual 
reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So improvi- 
dent was the assassin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when 
the bravest veterans had been drawn away to suppress the revolt of 
Firmus, and the whole province was exposed, with a very feeble 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated barbarians. They invaded 
Pannonia in the season of harvest, unmercifully destroyed every 
object of plunder which they could not easily transport, and either 
disregarded or demolished the empty fortifications. The princess 
Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the grand- 
daughter of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That 
royal maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Procopius, 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed train. 
Her person was saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, 
by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the provinces. As soon as 
he was informed that the village where she stopped only to dine was 
almost encompassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her in his 
own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sir- 
mium, which were at the distance of six-and-twenty miles. 
Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians 
had diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magis- 
trates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Praetorian prsefect, 
* sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage of 
the citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capital 
of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the murder of their king. Equitius could bring into the field no 
more than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of 
the Msesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they 
disputed the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause of 
their destruction, and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion provoked 
the emulation of the bordering tribes, and the province of Maesia 
would infallibly have been lost if young Theodosius, the duke or 
military commander of the frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat 
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of the public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious 
father and of his future greatness . 150 

The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyi'icum, but the lateness of 
the season suspended the execution of his designs till the expedition, 
ensuing spring. He marched in person, with a consider- 
able part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the AI> * 376 ’ 
Moselle ; and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who 
met him on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that as soon as 
he reached the scene of action he should examine and pronounce. 
When he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Illyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their own felicity under 
the auspicious government of Probus, his Praetorian praefect 161 
Valentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations of their 
loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a 
Cynic philosopher of intrepid sincerity , 1 58 whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province ? “ With tears and groans am I sent 

(replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The emperor paused, but 
the impunity of his ministers established the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent 
The- severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch 
was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a 
fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst of 
blood and revenge. The extreme devastation and promiscuous 
massacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes of the emperor, 
and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion $ 153 and such was the discipline of the Romans, and the coaster- 

150 Ammianus (xxix. 6) and ZonimuH (1. iv. [c. 10] p. 219, 220) carefully mark tho 
origin and progress of tho Quadic and Sarmatiau war. 

151 Ammianus (amt. 6), who acknowledges tho merit, has censured, with becoming 
asperity, the oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. When Jerom translated 
and continued the Chronicle of Eusebius (a.d, 880; see Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds. 
tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words: “ Probus P. P. Illyrici imrprissimis tributorum 
<e exaetionibus, ante provincial quas regobat, quam a ?>arbaris viuatareutur, erasti” 
(Chron. edit. Scaliger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259.) Tho saint afterwards formed an 
mtnnate and tender friendship with the widow of Probus; and tho name of Count 
Equitiua, with less propriety, but without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

m Julian (Orat. vi, p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and 
merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by adopting tho extravagant 
dross and manners of the Cynics. 

. 150 Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of Valentinian, refuses 
him even this hist consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali solo, et inultam patxtar 
derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. ,341, ed. Yalta.]), 

VOI*. lit. ts r 
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nation of the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without 
the loss of a single man. As he had resolved to complete the 
destruction of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended by the 
severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt to depre- 
cate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into the Imperial 
council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and de- 
jected countenances, and, without daring to complain of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred. The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reviled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, ex- 
pressed the violence of his ungoverned fury ; and while his whole 
frame was agitated with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately concealed his 
and death, of situation from the crowd, but in a few minutes the emperor 
Valentinian, 0 f West expired in an agony of pain, retaining his 
senses till the last, and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded the 
a.». 375, royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age, 
n°v. 17. and he wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the 
twelve years of his reign . 154 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecclesi- 
Tbe astical historian . 153 “ The empress Scvera (I relate the 
Gratiaa, u fable) admitted into her familiar society the lovely 

ttrdau ii. n " u Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor ; her ad- 
“ miration of those naked charms, which she had often seen in the 

154 See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 17] 
p. 221), Victor \in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31), and Jerom (in Chron. 
p. 187 [tom.viii. p. 815, ed. Vallars.], and tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodor. [tom. i. p. 341, 
ed. Vallars.]). There is much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammianus 
is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

165 Socrates (1. iv. c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so repug- 
nant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserved the formal and 
elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy (Mem. de 1’Academie, tom. xxx. p. 394-405). 
Yet I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath, instead of following 
Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentius.* 

tt There seems to be no sufficient reason of her first husband, since Valentinian XI., 
for rejecting the positive statement of the son of her second marriage, was born 
Zosimus (iv. c. 19, 43), that Justina was in a.x>. 371, eighteen years after the death 
the widow of Magnentius; though she of Magnentius. Clinton, Fasti Ron*, 
must have been rsry young at the death vol. ii. p. 111.— S, 
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“ bath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise that the 
“ emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and 
“ his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
“ domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself.” But we 
may be assured, from the evidence of reason as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentinian with Severa and with Justina were 
successively contracted, and that he used the ancient permission ot 
divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned 
by the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to 
unite every claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession 
of the Western empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch whose 
glorious reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age 
the royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus ; the election 
was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of the armies of 
Gaul, 156 and the name of Gratian was added to the names of Valen- 
tinian and Valens in all the legal transactions of the Boman govern* 
ment. By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constantine, 8 
the son of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family, which, in a series of three Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and his virtues already justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by the presence of a master im- 
mediately revived in the Imperial council, and the ambitious design 
of reigning in the name of an infant was artfully executed by Mello- 
baudes and Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the Illyrian 
and Italian bands. They contrived the most honourable pretences 
to remove the popular leaders and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor ; they suggested the 
necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies 
by a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son of the de- 
ceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 

156 Ammianus (xxvii. 6) describes the form of this military election, and august 
investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even informed, the 
senate of Rome. 


* See genealogical table, vol. ii. p, 349. — S. 

i>2 
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the infant prince of the same name, who was only four years old, 
was shown, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, by military acclamation, with the titles and ensigns of 
supreme power. The impending dangers of a civil war were sea- 
sonably prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army, declared 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a rival, and advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix 
their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, 
while he assumed the more arduous command of the countries beyond 
the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resentment till he could safely 
punish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy; and though he 
uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, 
he gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western em- 
pire, the office of a guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the Roman world was exercised in the united names 
of Valens and his two nephews; but the feeble emperor of the East, 
who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, never obtained any 
weight or influence in the councils of the West . 157 

157 Aimnianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 19] p. 222, 223. Tillemont lias proved 
(Ilist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 707-709) that Gratiun reigned in Italy, Africa, find 
Illyiicum. I have endeavoured to express his authority over his brother’s dominion*, 
%% he used it, in an ambiguous style. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Manners of the Pastoral Nations. — Progress of the Huns from China 
to Europe.— Flight of the Goths. — They pass the Danube. — Gothic 
War. — Defeat and Death of Yalens. — Grattan invests Theodosius 
with the Eastern Empire.— His Character and Success. — Peace and 
Settlement of the Goths. 

In the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, on the 
morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part EartLquakes 
of the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive aV see, 
earthquake. The impression was communicated to the 
waters ; the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden 
retreat of the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with the 
hand ; large vessels were stranded on the mud ; and a curious 
spectator 1 amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the 
various appearance of valleys and mountains which had never, since 
the formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide 
soon returned with the weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, 
which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of 
Greece, and of Egypt ; large boats were transported and lodged on 
the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the shore ; 
the people, with their habitations, were swept aw y ay by the waters ; 
and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fatal day on 
which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inundation. 
This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one province 
to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary evil. 
They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted the 
cities of Palestine and Bithynia; they considered these alarming 
strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities ; and 
their fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a 
declining empire and a sinking worlds It was the fashion of the 

, 1 Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. 10), that it is not easy to distinguish 
his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms that he saw the rotten carcase 
of a ship, ad secundum lapidem , at Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

8 , The earthquakes and inundations are variously described by Dibanius (Orat. de 
ulciseenda Juliani nece, o. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. Grajc, tom. vii. p, 158, with a 
learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (1. iv, [c. 18] p. 221), Sozomen (1. vi e. 2), Ce- 
drenus (p. 310, 314 [tom. i. p, 543, 550, ed. Bonn]), and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 
[tom.viii. p. 809, ed. Yallars.J, and tom. i. p. 250, in Tit. Hilarion [tom, ii. p, 36, ed. 
Vallars ]). Epidaurus must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citizens 
placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. He made the sign of the cross} 
the mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 
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times to attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the 
Deity; the alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible 
chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could distinguish, according to the 
colour of their respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable 
consequence of the progress of sin and error. Without presuming 
to discuss the truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the his- 
torian may content himself with an ' observation, which seems to be 
justified by experience, that man has much more to fear from the 
passions of his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the 
elements . 3 The mischievous effects of an earthquake or deluge, a 
hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as they are now mo- 
derated by the prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, who 
amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their subjects 
in the practice of the military art. But the laws and manners of 
modem nations protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to complain that 
his life or even his fortune is exposed to the rage of war. In the 
disastrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, which may justly 
be dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of 
each individual were personally attacked, and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germany. 
The Huns invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 

and Goths, the West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
A ’ * * forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened a 
way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile 
tribes more savage than themselves. The original principle of motion 
was concealed in the remote countries of the North, and the curious 
observation of the pastoral life of the Scythians 4 or Tartars 5 will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigrations. 

3 Dicsearchus the Peripatetic composed a formal treatise to prove this obvious 
truth, which is not the most honourable to the human species (Cicero, de Officiis, 
11. o). 

4 The original Scythians of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 47-57, 99-101) were confined by 
the Danube and the Palus Mseotis within a square of 4000 stadia (400 Ro ma n miles). 
See D’Anville (Mdm. de l’Aoaddmie, tom. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus Siculus (tom 
i. 1, ii. [e. 43] p. 155, edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the name 
and nation. 

6 The Tatars or Tartars were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at length the sub' 
fecte, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his successors, the 
Tartars formed the vanguard j and the name which first reached the ears of foreigners 
was applied to the whole nation (Freret, in the Hist, de l’Acaddmie, tom. xviii. p. 
00). 11 In speaking of all or any of the northern shepherds of Europe or Asia, I indif- 
ferently use the appellations of Scythians or Tartars . 


* The Tatars or Tartars wore a tribe dwelt near lake Bouyir, to the eastward 
nearly allied to the Mongols in race, who of Mongolia. They were among the first 
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The different characters that mark the civilized nations of the 
globe may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, 
which so variously shapes and so artificially composes the manners 
manners and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But Scythians, 
the operation of instinct is more sure and simple than that ° r Ialtars * 
of reason ; it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped 
than the speculations of a philosopher; and the savage tribes of 
mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, pre- 
serve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments still continue the same; and 
the influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, most 
powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national character 
of barbarians. In every age the immense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and 
shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose 
restless spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life. In every 
age the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their invin- 
cible courage and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been 
repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of the North, and their arms 
have spread terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike 
countries of Europe . 6 On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
the sober historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral manners, 
which have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of 
a military life. To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the three important 
articles of, I. Their diet ; II. Their habitation ; and HI. Their 

6 # Imperium Asiae ter quocsiverc: ipsi perpefcuo ab alieno imperio, out intacti, aut 
iuvicti, mans ere. Since the time of Justin (ii. 3) they have multiplied this account. 
Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 64, Hist. Udndralo, c. 156), has abridged the 
Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war.* 


of the Mongol conquests, and they took exclaimed, “ Erigat nos, mater, cocleste 
afterwards .so conspicuous a place in the “ solatium, quia si proveixiant ipsi, vel 
army of Zingis Khan, that their name “nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartarus ad 
became synonymous with that of the “ suas Tartareas Bedes, unde exierant, 
Mongols. Their proper name was Tatars. “ retrudemus, vel ipsi nos omnes ad 
It is said to have been changed into “ ccelum advehant ” — Prichard, Physical 
Tartar m consequence of an expression of History of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 278 , $ 32 , 
St. Louis, who, when the devastations of 3rd e&.~ S. 

Zingis Khan wore heard of with horror B Gray.— M. 
in western Europe, is reported to have 
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exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by the experience 
of modern times ; 7 and the banks of the Borysthenes, of the Volga, 
or of the Selinga will indifferently present the same uniform spectacle 
of similar and native manners . 8 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary and 
wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained only 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages who dwell between the tropics are plentifully nourished by 
the liberality of nature, but in the climates of the North a nation of 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful practi- 
tioners of the medical art will determine (if they are able to deter- 
mine) how far the temper of the human mind may be affected by the 
use of animal or of vegetable food ; and whether the common associa- 
tion of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be considered in any other 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity . 9 Yet, if it be true that the sentiment of compassion is 
imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of domestic 
cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which are disguised 
by the arts of European refinement are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The 
ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand from whieh they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs 
are served, with very little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer. In the military profession, and especially in the conduct 
of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food appears to be 
productive of the most solid advantages. Com is a bulky and perish- 
able commodity, and the large magazines, which are indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the flocks and herds 
which accompany the march of the Tartars afford a sure and in- 


7 The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait of the 
Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe the uniform scene, the Khan of 
Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and his Genealogical 
History of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by the French and English 
editors. Carpin, Ascelin, and Bubruquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. vii.), repre- 
sent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added Gerbillon 
and the otjier Jesuits (Description do la Chine, par Du Halde, tom. iv.), who accu- 
rately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and intelligent traveller, Bell 
of Antermohy (two volumes iu 4to., Glasgow, 1763). 

. 8 The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners; 1, by the profes- 
sion of the Mahometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the cities and harvests 
of the Great Bucharia. 

9 II est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en gdndral cruels et feroces 
plus que lea autres homines. Cette observation est de tous les lieux, et de tous les 
terns: la barbarie Angloise est conaue. Sc c. Emile de Bousseau, tom. i. p. 274. What- 
ever we may think of the general observation, wo shall not easily allow the truth ot 
his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lamewta 
lions of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting our sensibility. 
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creasing supply of flesh and milk ; in the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant ; 
and there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is mul- 
tiplied and prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour 
with peculiar greediness, and this singular taste facilitates the success 
of their military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always 
followed, in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used either to re- 
double the speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. Many 
are the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather 
of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, and this 
unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, the life, and even the 
spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve and the hermit might envy, is com- 
monly succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful present or the most 
valuable commodity that can be offered to the Tartars ; and the only 
example of their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting 
from mare’s milk a fermented liquor which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the savages, both 
of the old and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes of 
famine and plenty, and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of in- 
temperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an exten- 
sive and cultivated country ; and some time must elapse a 1 onfl * 
before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under 
the same standard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade 
the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multitude within the walls 
of a city; but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the arts 
which adorn and improve the state of civil society corrupt the habits 
of the military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and refinement The 
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individuals of the same tribe are constantly assembled, but they are 
assembled in a camp, and the native spirit of these dauntless shep- 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses of 
the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval form, which 
afford a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of both 
sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by 
a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach 
of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of pre- 
venting the most mischievous confusion in such a perpetual concourse 
of men and animals must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the 
order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art. As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march to some 
fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the 
pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated 
by the difference of the seasons ; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some 
convenient eminence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These manners 
are admirably adapted to diffuse among the wandering tribes the 
spirit of emigration and conquest. The connection between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture that it may be 
broken by the slightest accident. The camp, and not the soil, is the 
native country of the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, are always included, 
and in the most distant marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of 
rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, the impatience of servi- 
tude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes of 
Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where they 
might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less formidable 
enemy. The revolutions of the North have frequently determined 
the fate of the South ; and in the conflict of hostile nations the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven, from the 
confines of China to those of Germany . 10 These great emigrations, 
which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible diligence, 

10 These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Guignes (Histoire des 
Huns, tom. i. ii), a skilful and laborious interpreter of the C hin ese language, who 
has thus laid open new and important scenes in the history of ™n.-nKmi T 
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were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. It 
is well known that the cold of Tartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be expected ; tl is 
uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which rise, 
especially towards the east, more than half a mile above the level o f 
the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil is deeply 
impregnated. 11 In the winter season, the broad and rapid rivers 
that discharge theii waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered with a bed of snow, 
and the fugitive or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their 
families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface 
of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as Exercibeg 
the most honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the cattle, their own 
leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. But 
this leisure, instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love 
and harmony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise 
of the chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and 
serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cele- 
brated as bold and skilful riders, and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback that they were supposed by strangers to 
perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to 
sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance ; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrow is directed to its object 
with unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows are often 
pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy, — the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The vigour and patience both of the men and horses are continually 
exercised by the fatigues of the chace, and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to 
the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts : they boldly encounter 
the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers, excite the 

11 A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from tlio great wall, was 
found by the missionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above the level of 
the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of travellers, deduces 
the involutions of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
ness and strength, touch each other without any temperate zone (Esprit des Lois. 1* 
xvii, c, 3). 
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sluggish courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger as he 
slumbers in the thicket. Where there is danger, there may be glory ; 
and the mode of hunting which opens the fairest field to the exertions 
of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the school of 
war. The general hunting matches, the pride and delight of the 
Tartar princes, compose an instructive exercise for their numerous 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to en- 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre, where the captive 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their intervals, of sus- 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watching and repeating the 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical school 
the most important lesson of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill and 
discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, and 
the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire . 12 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance 
Government a V0 ^ untai T alliance of independent warriors. The tribes 
'of Scythia, distinguished by the modern appellation of 
Herds, assume the form of a numerous and increasing family, which, 
in the course of successive generations, has been propagated from the 
same original stock. The meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars 
preserve with conscious pride the inestimable treasure of their 
genealogy, and, whatever distinctions of rank may have been intro- 
duced by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other as the descendants of the first 
founder of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of adopting 
the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may countenance the 
very probable suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in a 
great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice which 

12 Pstit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. iii. c. 7) represents the full glory and 
extent of the Mogul ehaco. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest followed the emperor 
he hunted in Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. iv. p, 

•it ?!/ ? e '’ * olio edit.). His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline 
with the laws and learning of China, describes (Kloge de Moukden, p. 273-2S5), as a 
poet, the pleasures which lie had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 
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has obtained the sanction of time and opinion produces the effects of 
truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary obe- 
dience to the head of their blood, and their chief, or mursa , as the 
representative of their great father, exercises the authority of a judge 
in peace and of a leader in war. In the original state of the pastoral 
world, each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a modern 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
family, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent. But the constant operation 
of various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Hords into national communities, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous of support, and the strong were 
ambitious of dominion; the power which is the result of union 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, 
as the vanquished were freely admitted to share the advantages of 
victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves and 
their followers under the formidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military 
command, to which he was entitled by the superiority either of merit 
or of power. He was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his 
equals, and the title of Khan expresses in the language of the North 
of Asia the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary 
succession was long confined to the blood of the founder of the 
monarchy; and at this moment all the Khans who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal descendants of the re- 
nowned Zingis, 13 But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
infant are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes 
to support the dignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of those contributions amounts to the tithe both of 
their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the 
tenth part of the wealth of his people ; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to 
reward the most deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and 
to obtain from the gentle influence of corruption the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of authority. The 

w See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tartars, and the lists of 
the Khans at the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, one of his subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appellation 
of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title of Emir or 
Sultan. Abulghazi, part v. c. 4, D’Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Orientalq, p. 878. 
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manners of his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and 
rapine, might excuse in their eyes such partial acts of tyranny as 
would excite the horror of a civilised people, but the power of a 
despot has never been acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the khan is confined within the limits of 
his own tribe, and the exercise of his royal prerogative has been 
moderated by the ancient institution of a national council. The 
Coroultai , 14 or Diet, of the Tartars was regularly held in the spring 
and autumn in the midst of a plain, where the princes of the 
reigning family and the mursas of the respective tribes may con- 
veniently assemble on horseback with their martial and numerous 
trains, and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, must 
consult the inclination, of an armed people. The rudiments of a 
feudal government may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of those hostile 
nations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a powerful 
and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over 
Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the North have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and the 
introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom of the people, 
nas undermined the foundations of the throne . 10 a 


14 See the Diets of the ancient Huns (De Guignes, tom. ii, p. 26), and a curious 
description of those of Zingis (Vie de Gengiscan, 1. i. c. 6, 1. iv. c. 11). Such assem- 
blies are frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timur, though they served 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

15 Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not existed, between the 
liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartars (Esprit des Loix, 1. xvii, 
c. 5, 1. xviii. c. 19, & c.). 


a Since the time of Gibbon our know- 
ledge of the languages of the nomadic 
tribes of Asia has been enlarged, and we 
are now enabled to classify these nations 
with greater accuracy than was possible 
at an earlier period. As we shall have 
frequent occasion to speak of them in 
subsequent notes, it is necessary to enter 
somewhat in detail into this subject. 

The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the 
vast area reaching from the Uralian 
mountains to the sea of China and Japan, 
and from the northern limits of Persia 
and India to the frozen ocean of Siberia, 
though a portion of the latter country is 
also occupied by other races. These 
various tribes were originally one race, as 
is proved by an examination of their lan- 
guages, though, like the members of the 
Indo-European race, they are now divided 
into different families, speaking languages 
mutually unintelligible, but bearing a 


strong resemblance to one another in 
their physical and moral characters and 
habits of life. They are now divided into 
four branches, called respectively the 
Mongolian, Tungusian, Turkish, and 
Ugrian. 

I. The Mongolian Race. — The Mon- 
golians are the least numerous of the 
four, and were confined to a compara- 
tively small territory till the time of 
their national hero Zingis Khan, when 
they first occur in history. Even in his 
armies and those of his successors, most 
of the soldiers were Turks, while the cap- 
tains were Mongolians (see c. Ixiv,), 
With the exception of a few scattered 
hords, the Mongolians are still confined 
to the country northward of the great 
wall of China and westward of the Mand- 
shu country. 

II. The Tungusian Race extends on 
the east from the Yenesei to the sea o t 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the 
frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians. Situation 
The modem Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their 
ancestors ; 1B and our knowledge of the history of the or TarUry - 
Scythians is derived from their intercourse with the learned and 
civilised nations of the South— the Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
colonies along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery 
of Scythia, from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Mseotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Mount Caucasus, 

16 Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical History, relates the 
miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars concerning the times which pre- 
ceded the reign of Zingis. 


Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast 
of the Tcy Sea, between the Yenesei and 
the Lena, to the Yellow Sea on the south- 
east. Among the numerous tribes of the 
Tungusian race, some of which are very 
barbarous, the only one which has exer- 
cised an influence upon the history of the 
world is that of the Mandshds, the pre- 
sent rulers of China. 

III. The Turkish Race, the most 
widely extended of the four, and one of 
the most considerable of the families of 
the world, occupies as a continuous popu- 
lation the vast extent of country from 
the neighbourhood of the lake Baikal, 
110° E. long., to the eastern boundaries 
of the Greek and Slavonic countries of 
Europe. One isolated tribe — the Yakuts 
— dwell in the remote east, upon the 
river Lena and the coasts of the Icy Sea. 
The chief divisions of the Turks are: — 
1. The Outflow's, on the west of the Mon- 
gol frontier, the most anciently civilised 
tribe of the Turkish race. 2. Turks of the 
Sandy Desert, conterminous with Mon- 
golia and Tibet. 3. Turks of Khoten, Kash- 
gar, and Yarhend, conterminous with 
Tibet. 4. The Kirghiz, in Independent 
Tartary. 5. The Uzbeks, the Turks of 
Bokhara. 6. The Turkomans , inhabiting 
the Persian frontier of Independent Tar- 
bary from Balk to the Caspian. 7. The 
Osmanli, or Ottoman Turks, the Turks of 
the Turkish empire, 8, The Nogays, 
dwelling north of the Caucasus, between 
the lower Hon and the lower “Volga. 9. 
The Turks of the Russian Dmpire, 10, The 
isolated Yakuts of the Lena, already men- 
tioned. 

IT. The Ugrian Race, also called the 
Finnish or Tschudish. — This people left 
the great eastern plateau of Asia, and 
settled in the north-west of Asia and the 
north of Europe, at a period long antece- 


dent to all historical documents. They 
extend as a continuous population from 
the Yenesei on the east to Norway on the 
west. The eastern branches of this race 
are the Voguls and the Ostiaks, between 
the Ural mountains and the Yenesei, in- 
habiting the country formerly called 
Ugrien, Jugrien, or Jugoria; the most 
important of the western branches are the 
Finns and Lappes. The Magyars of Hun- 
gary are also members of the Ugrian race. 
This people, in the ninth century of the 
Christian era, descended from the southern 
part of the Uralian mountains, and settled 
on the plains of the lower Danube. They 
called themselves Magyars, but the Rus- 
sians gave them the name of Ugri, as ori- 
ginating from Ugria, and this name has 
been corrupted into Ungri and Hunga- 
rians. The Magyars are the only people 
of the Ugrian race who have exercised 
any influence upon the history of the 
world. 

Upon the ethnology and languages of 
the above-mentioned races the following 
are the most important works since the 
time of Gibbon; — Klaproth, Tableaux 
Historiques da TAsie, Paris, 1826, 4to.; 
R&nusat, Recherehes sur les Langues 
Tartares, Paris, 1820, and several essays 
by the same writer in his Melanges Asi- 
atiques, Paris, 1825-26, 2 vols. 8vo., and 
Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 1829, 2 
vols. 8vo.; D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mon- 
goles, La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, 4 
vols.j Schott, Yersuch liber die Tataris- 
chen Sprachen; F. H. Muller, Der Ugrische 
Volkstamm, Berlin, 1837-39, 2 vols. 8vo,; 
Neumann, Die Volker des siidlichen 
Russlands, Leipzig, 1847 ; Prichard, Re- 
searches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, vols. iii. and iv. ; Latham, 
The Natural History of the Varieties 
of Man.— S, 
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which, in the language of poetry, was described as the utmost boundary 
of the earth. They celebrated, with simple credulity, the virtues of 
the pastoral life : 17 they entertained a more rational apprehension of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians , 18 who con- 
temptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius, the son of 
Ilystaspes . 19 The Persian inonarchs had extended their western 
conquests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of European 
Scythia. The eastern provinces of their empire w r ere exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct their course 
towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Iran 
and Touran is still tho theme of history or romance : the famous, 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, ftustan and 
Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of their country, against the 
Afrasiabs of the North ; 80 and the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of Cyrus 
and Alexander . 81 In the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by the mountains 
of Imaus or Caf; and their distant prospect of the extreme and 
inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation , 88 which ascends, by a probable tradition, 

17 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes from the bloody 
fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. He would not, by changing the 
prospect, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

18 Thucydides, 1. ii. c. 97. 

19 See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced into the Moldavian 
desert, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the Scythians sent him a 
mouse, a frog, a bird, and five arrows; a tremendous allegory! 

These wars and heroes may be found under their respective titles > in the Bib- 
liotheque Oriental© of D’Herbelot. They have been celebrated in an epic poem of 
sixty thousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi,* the Homer of Persia. See the history 
of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament that Mr. Jones has suspended 
the pursuit of Oriental learning. 11 

21 The Caspian sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illustrated 
in the Examen Critique des Historiens d* Alexandre, which compares the true geo- 
graphy and the error’s produced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

22 The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the north-west of China, 

a Ferdusi is yet imperfectly known to No. 1, 1835. A splendid and critical 
European readers. An abstract of the edition of the whole work has been pub- 
whole poem has been published by Goerres lushed by a very learned English Oriental- 
in German, under the title “das Helden- ist, Captain Macan, at the expense of the 
bueh des Iran,” In English, an abstract king of Oude, As to the number of 
with poetical translations, by Mr. Atkin- 60,000 couplets, Captain Macan (Preface, 
son, has appeared, under the auspices of page 39) states that he never saw a MS. 
the Oriental Fund. But to translate a containing more than 56,685, including 
poet a man must be a poet. The best doubtful and spurious passages and 
account of the poem is in an article by episodes. — M. 

Yon Hammer in the Vienna Jahrbueher, b The later studies of Sir W. Jones 
1820; or perhaps in a masterly article in were more in unison with the wishes of 
Cochrane’s Foreign Quarterly Review, the public, thus expressed by Gibbon , — M 
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above forty centuries ; 2i and which is able to verify a series of\^ar 
two thousand years by the perpetual testimony of accurate and 
contemporary historians . 24 The annals of China 20 illustrate the state 

in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first dynasties the principal 
town was still a moveable camp; the villages were thinly scattered; more land was 
employed in pasture than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clour 
the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a desert; and the 
southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the Ban 
(before Christ 206) gave the empire its actual form and extent. 

83 The sera of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 
years before Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful epoch by the 
authority of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncertain duration 
of the two first dynasties; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the 
real, or fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authentic chro- 
nology from the year 841 ; the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which 
have been verified) wore observed between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The 
historical period of China does not ascend above the Greek Olympiads.' 1 

84 After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han (before 
Christ 206) was the sera of the revival of learning. The fragments of ancient litera- 
ture were restored; the characters were improved and fixed; and the future preserva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of 
printing. Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
China. His labours were illustrated and continued by a series of one hundred and 
eighty historians. The substance of their works is still extant; and the most con- 
siderable of them are now deposited in the king of France’s library. 

25 China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of the missionaries at 
Pekin, and Messrs. Fr4ret and De Guignes at Paris. The substance of the three pre- 
ceding notes is extracted from the Chou- king, with the preface and notes of M. de 


R The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe, 
Klaproth, Rdmusat, and Neumann, accept 
without scruple the statements of the 
Chinese authors respecting the antiquity 
of their monarchy. R&nusat says that 
the history of China goes back uith cer- 
tainty to the twenty -second century before 
our era, and that traditions, entitled to 
credit, allow us to date its commencement 
four centuries earlier, in the year 2637 B.c., 
in the 61st year of the reign of Hoang- ti. 
(R&nusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 
vol. i. p. 65.) But notwithstanding the 
authority of these scholars, the laws of 
historical criticism compel us to reject the 
ancient date which they assign to the 
Chinese monarchy, and even the much 
later date which Gibbon gives as the com- 
mencement of the historical period of 
China. The earliest extant history of 
China is by Ssema-Thsian (called by Gib- 
bon Sematsien in note 24), who was bom 
in b.c. 145, and published his work about 
the commencement of the first century 
before our era. We learn from him that 
the ancient chronicles had been destroyed 
in B.c. 213; and it appears that he was 
obliged to have recourse chiefly to tradi- 
tion for the period preceding the Han 
dynasty. (Bdmusat, ut supra, vol, ii. 
P- J32.) A history handed down by tra- 
dition for 2000 years cannot be accepted as 
vox, m* 


a real narrative of facts ; and even if Ssema- 
Thsian recovered most of the ancient 
annals, we know nothing of them value, 
whether they were written by contem- 
poraries of tno events which they record, 
or whether, like the Greek genealogies of 
the heroic ages, they were the inventions 
of a later period. At all events we cannot 
with certainty place the commencement of 
the historical period of China earlier than 
B.c. 206, the beginning of the Han dynasty. 
Even if the thirty-six eclipses which are 
said to have been observed between 722 
and 480 b,c. have been really verified, it 
would only prove that some kind of 
records had been preserved before the Han 
dynasty; but even these astronomical cal- 
culations have been called in question by 
competent judges. Moreover many of the 
details of early Chinese history rest upon 
the authority of Ma-touan-lin, who in the 
thirteenth century of our era compiled 
an encyclopedia of history, antiquities, 
and literature. His work is considered 
as one of great authority by Chinese 
scholars, but cannot be of any value as 
an independent testimony respecting the 
early period. (B&nusat, ut supra, vol. ii. 
p, 166.) There are some good remarks 
upon the value of early Chinese history 
iu Latham’s Natural History of the Ya 
rieties of Man, p, 56, S, 

X ■ 
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and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may still be distinguished 
by the vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars — the vassals, the 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of a great empire, whose 
policy has uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour of the 
barbarians of the North. From the mouth of the Danube to the sea 
of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to more than five 
thousand miles. The latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be 
so easily or so accurately measured ; but, from the fortieth degree, 
which touches the wall of China, we may securely advance above a 
thousand miles to the northward, till our progress is stopped by the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of the 
animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwellings 
of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes : the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs ; and 
the conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate into a race of 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms . 26 

The Huns, a who under the reign of Valens threatened the empire 

Guignes, Paris, 1770; The Tung Kien-Kang-Mo'i , translated by the P. de Mail la, under 
the name of Hist. Gdncrale de la Chine, tom. i. p. xlix.-cc.; the M&noires sur la 
Chine, Paris, 1776, &c., tom. i. p. 1-323, tom. ii. p. 5-364 ; the Histoire des Huns, 
tom. i. p. 1-131, tom, v. p. 345-362; and the M^moires de l’Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. x. p. 377-402, tom. xv. p. 405-564, tom. xviii. p. 178-295, tom. xxxvi* 
p. 164-238. 

26 See the Histoire Generate des Voyages, tom. xviii.; and the Genealogical His- 
tory, vol. ii, p. 620-664. 


a There has been much controversy 
among modern scholars respecting the race 
to which the Huns belonged. The three 
principal theories are; 1. That they were 
Mongols* which is maintained by Niebuhr. 
2, That they were Ugrians, which is the 
opinion of Humboldt and of the chief 
writers on the subject. 3. That they were 
Turks* which is maintained by Zeuss, 
Prichard, and Latham. The last of these 
theories appears to the Editor to be the 
most probable. 

1, The only argument in favour of the 
Mongolian origin of the Huns is derived 
from the description of their physical 
appearance, which is supposed to cor- 
respond only to the true Mongols of Mon- 
golia, But this is a mistake; for many of 
the Turkish tribes of Asia, such as the 
Uzbeks, have the real Mongol physi- 
ognomy; and it is more natural to look 
for the original type of their physical con- 
formation in the nomadic tribes of the 
race than in the Osmanli Turks of Europe, 
who have intermarried with other races, 
and whose habits and manner of life are 


widely different from those of their 
ancestors. Moreover the true Mongols 
first appear in history in the time of 
Zingis Khan, as has been remarked in a 
previous note; they are never mentioned 
by the Byzantine historians, whereas the 
name of the Turks frequently occurs; mid 
it is exceedingly improbable that a con- 
quering race like the Huns should have 
remained quiet for so many centuries. 

2. The argument in favour of the Ugrian 
origin of the Huns rests chiefly upon the 
supposition that the name of Hungary is 
derived from that of the Huns; and as it 
is an undoubted fact that the Magyars of 
Hungary are Ugrians, the Huns must have 
belonged to the same race. But instead 
of deriving the term Hungary from the 
Huns, it is more natural to connect it with 
that of Ugri or Ungri, the name of the 
race who peopled it in historical times. 

3, The diroot evidence in favour of the 
Turkish origin of the Huns is scanty; but 
still there is evidence, which is not the 
case with the Mongolian and Ugrian hy- 
potheses. The Byzantine writers use the 
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of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the em- 
pire of China . 27 Their ancient, perhaps their original, 
seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of seat of the 
country, immediately on the north side of the great wall. unB ' 
Their place is at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners 
of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two 
hundred thousand families . 28 But the valour of the Huns had 
extended the narrow limits of their dominions; and their Tbxar 
rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Tcmjou, questsm 
gradually became the conquerors and the sovereigns of a 
formidable empire. Towards the east their victorious arms were 
stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered 
between the Ainoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, 
with reluctance, to the standard of the Iiuns. On the west, near the 
head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieutenants 
of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations ; 
the Igours , 29 distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters, 


Tt M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given the original history of the ancient 
Hiong-nou, or Huns. a The Chinese geography of their country (tom. i. part ii. 
p. lv.-lxiii.) seems to comprise a part of their conquests. 

28 See in Du Halcle (tom. iv. p. 18-65) a circumstantial description, with a correct 
map, of the country of the Mongous. 

2$> The Igours, or Vigours, wore divided into three branches— hunters, shepherds, 
and husbandmen; and tbo last class was despised by the two former. See Abulghazx, 
part ii. c. 7. b 


word Huus as the collective name of a 
race, of which the Khazars, Avars, Bul- 
garians, and other nations were subdi- 
visions. Now the Khazars, who are first 
mentioned in a.d. 626, are expressly said 
by Thcophanes to be Turks from the 
East (T ovgxot «« tjjs jya?, oSs 

Theoph. p. 263, ed. Paris; 
p. 485, ed. Bonn.); and their chief ruler 
was Chagan, which is evidently the same 
as khan or khakau, the title of all the 
Turkish or Mongolian chiefs or emperors, 
In the same way the chief ruler of the 
Avars is called Chagan. Moreover the 
description of the manners of the Huns 
resembles that of the Turks or Mongols, 
and not that of the Ugrians; while the 
countries occupied by the Huns, which are 
the same as the Turkish area, render it 
probable that they wore Turks rather than 
Mongols. 

If the Hiong-mi of the Chinese writers 
are the same as the Huns of the Classics, 
the identity of the Huns and the Turks 
becomes almost certain. The Chinese 
writers say that the Hiong-mi are the same 
as the Thd-kid, who are the Turks of the 


Altai mountains under a Chinese name, 
and who are mentioned as powerful about 
a/d. 545. It was to the Khagan or 
Khan of these Turks, who was named 
Dizabulus, that Justin Bent an embassy in 
a.d. 569. (See Editor’s note, c. xlii., next 
to note 56.) — S. 

a Most writers, since the time of Gib- 
bon, follow De Guignes in identifying the 
Hiong-nou, or Hiong-mi, with the Huns. 
B<5musat says (Becherches sur les Langucs 
Tartares, p. 9) that the word Hiong-nA 
signifies “revolted slaves” in Chinese, 
just as most of the names given by the 
Chinese to the nomadic races are expres- 
sive of the hatred which the former people 
felt for these disturbers of their peace. 
But if Hiong-nfi be the same word as Hun, 
it is most likely a native name; since 
otherwise the Greeks and Romans would 
hardly have called the people by the same 
name, and it is very improbable that the 
Huns should have carried judo Europe the 
contemptuous term applied to them, by 
the Chinese, — S. 

b The history of the Igours, or Out- 
gours, as they are 1 more oorrec% called, 

, X l 
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were in the number of his vassals ; and, by the strange connection of 
human events, the flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled the 
victorious Parthians from the invasion of Syria . 30 On the side of the 
north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict 
their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, or imaginary, 
conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea was 
fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd 
and an exile , 31 may be transferred, with much more probability, to the 
Baikal, a capacious bason, above three hundred miles in length* 
which disdains the modest appellation of a lake , 32 and which actually 
communicates with the seas of the North, by the long course of the 
Angara, the Tonguska, and the Yenesei. The submission of so 
many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the 
wealth and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third century 
before the Christian sera, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length 
was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China against the inroads 
of the Huns ; 33 but this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous 
place in the map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of 

30 Memoires de rAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. The compre- 
hensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these distant events. 

81 The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his singular adventures, are stiU 
celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241-247 • and 
Mdmoires sur la Chine, tom. iii. p. 317-360. ’ ' ? 

32 See Isbrand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 931 j Bell’s Travels, vol. i, 
P- 247-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Gdn^rale des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 283-329* 
They all remark the vulgar opinion, that the holy sea grows angry and tempestuous 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety often excites a dispute 
between the absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd obstinacy of travellers 

83 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Du Halde (tom. ii. n. 4si 
and De Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59). b v 


has been collected from Chinese authori- 
ties by Visdelou, Edmusat, and Klaproth, 
and by D’Ohsson from manuscripts of the 
Mohammedan historians. Their language 
represents the old Turkish language before 
it became corrupted by a mixture of Per- 
sian and Arabic words. It was reduced 
to writing many centuries before letters 
were known among other nations of Cen- 
tral Asia, The alphabet of the Ouigours 
is derived from the Syrian Estranghelo, 
and was introduced among them by the 
missionaries of the Nestorian Christians. 
It .was through ‘the Ouigours that the 
Synan alphabet was diffused among the 
Mongolian and Tungusiah nations. It is 
said that at the command of Zinois- 
Kbm the Outers taught fc MoSgi 


the art of writing. Bdmusat, Recherches 
sur les Langues Tartares, c. 2, 6 ; D’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols, vol. i.; Prichard, 
Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. iii. p. 311, seq,, 3rd edit. 
— S. 

“ The modem Russian accounts make 
this lake about 400 miles in length, with 
a mean breadth of between 30 and 40 
miles.— S. 

. b This wall was finished by Chi-hoang- 
ti, of the dynasty of Thsin, bc, 244. 
According to Chinese authorities its 
length is 10,000 Ii. (On the U see Gib- 
bon’s note below. No. 52,)- It is from 2C 
bo 25 feet high. Rdmusat, Nouveaux M4* 
langes Asiatiques, vol. i. p. 58.— S, 
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an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses ; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather ; 
and by the incredib e speed of their march, which was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face of the country ; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon- Their wars 
certed the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. wiunhe 
The emperor Kaoti , 34 a soldier of fortune, whose personal Ant. Christ, 
merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the 
Huns with those veteran troops which had been trained in the civil 
wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; and, 
after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 
The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the ‘palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of arms and 
fortifications. They were too easily convinced that, while the blazing 
signals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches . 35 A regular payment of money and silk was 
stipulated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace ; and 
the wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names 
of a gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of China as well 
as by those of Rome. But there still remained a more disgraceful 
article of tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are born with a less healthy and robust 
constitution, introduce a remarkable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even 
deformed race; and while they consider their own women as the 
instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 

S4 See the life of Ldeoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, published at Paris, 
1777, &c., tom. i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is the translation (by the P. 
de Mailla") of the Tona-Kien-Kanq-Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History 
of Semakouang 1084) and his cohtinuators. a 

35 See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandarin to the emperor Yenti 
(before Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 412-426), from a collection of State 
papers, marked with the red pencil by Karuhi himself (p. 384-612). Another memorial 
from the minister of war (Kang-Mou, tom. h. p. 555) supplies some curious circurm 
stances of the manners of the Huns. 


* On this work see Remusat, ut supra, vol. ii. n. 156.— SI 
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are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A select 
band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to the 
rude embraces of the Huns ; 36 and the alliance of the haughty Tanjous 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, daughters 
of the Imperial family, which vainly attempted to escape the sacri- 
legious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is described 
in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had been 
condemned by her parents to a distant exile, under a barbarian 
husband; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, raw 
flesh her only food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, in a 
strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wisJti tnat sne were trans- 
formed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of her 
tender and perpetual regret . 37 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral 
Decline and tr ^ es North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior 
guof«he to those of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their 
ambition might entertain the most sanguine hopes of success. 
But their pride was humbled, and their progress was checked, by the 
arms and policy of Vouti , 38 the fifth emperor of the powerful dynasty 
Ant Christ. of the Han. In his long reign of fifty-four years, the 
141 " 87 ' barbarians of the southern provinces submitted to the laws 
and manners of China ; and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 
enlarged from the great river of Kiang to the port of Canton. 
Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a defensive 
war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the countrv 
of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in 
safety to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generals 
improved the superiority which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep and 
intemperance ; and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his 
way through the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of 
his subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which was 


/w? ^ women j 8 mentioned as a customary article of treaty and tribute 

Xa Conqudte de la Chine par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. i. p, 186, 187, 
with the note of the editor). 

ss Hist, des Huns, torn. ii. p. 62. 

. See “}®. raga of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tom. iii, p. 1-08. His 
various and inconsistent character seems to he impartially drawn. 
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preceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed 
much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than the 
effectual policy which was employed to detach the tributary Ant ChriEt 
nations from their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or 70 "' ’ 
allured by the promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most con- 
siderable tribes, both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged themselves the 
allies or vassals of the empire, they all became the implacable enemies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
they were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have been 
contained within the walls of one of the great and populous cities of 
China. 39 1 he desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil 
war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity 
of an independent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high- 
spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of Aut- Christ 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the em- 51 - 
peror himself, with all the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity. 40 A magnificent palace was prepared for 
bis reception ; his place was assigned above all the princes of the 
royal family ; and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted 
. by the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of 
meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China ; 
pronounced, in his own name, and in the name of his successors, a 
perpetual oath of fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal dependence. After this 
humiliating submission, the Taujous sometimes departed from their 
allegiance, and seized the favourable moments of war and rapine ; 
but the monarchy of the Iluns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of 
the princes of the nation was urged by fear and ambition 
to retire towards the south with eight hords, which com- A ‘°‘ 48 ' 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families. He obtained, with 
the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the’ verge of the Chinese" 
provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service of the empire 
was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From the time 
of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on every side by their 

39 This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Yenti (BuHalde, tom, ii. 
p. 417). Without adopting the exaggerations of Maroo Polo and Isaac Yossius, we 
may rationally allow for Pekm two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the south, 
which contain the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 

40 See the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 150, and the subseouent events under the nronei 
years. This memorable festival l is celebrated in the Bloge de Moukden, «£d« 
plamed m a note by the P. Gaubu, p. 8$, 90 . 
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foreign and domestic enemies. The proud inscription 41 of a column, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Chinese 
army had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their country. 

The Sienpi , 43 a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the 
injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power 
of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly 
destroyed before the end of the first century of the Christian sera . 43 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the various 
influence of character and situation . 44 Above one hundred 
emigrations, thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusilla- 
A * D ‘ * c ‘ nimous of the people, were contented to remain in their 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and to 
mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hords, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more honourable 
servitude, retired towards the south, implored the protection of the 
emperors of China, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard the 
extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi and the territory of 
Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted spirit of their 
ancestors. The Western world was open to their valour, and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover 
and subdue some remote country which was still inaccessible to the 
arms of the Sienpi and to the laws of China . 45 The course of their 
emigration soon carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus and the 
limits of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The first 
iiuusof of these colonies established their dominion in the fruitful 
sogdiaua. an( j €X tensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the 
Caspian, where they preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet of 
Euthalites or Nepthalites.* Their manners were softened, and even 

41 This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, Pi’esident of the Tribunal 
of History (Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). Similar monuments have been discovered 
in many parts of Tartary (Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 122), 

42 M. de Guignes (tom. i, p. 189) has inserted a short account of the Sienpi, 

43 The sera of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Christ. But the 
series of their kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist, des Huns. tom. ii. 
p. 21, 123). 

, 44 The various accidents of the downfal and flight of the Huns are related in the 
ttang-Mou, tom, iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, &c. The small numbers of each hord may 
be .ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

43 M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the vast 
deserts of Tartary (tom, ii, p, 123, 277, &c. 325, &c.). 


8 Euthalites seems to be a misprint for quently mention the wars carried on by 
Ephthalites which is the this people against the Persians, call them 

name found in Procopius (Bell, Persic, i. Sephtkal. The form Nephthalites 
o 3). The Armenian writers, who fra- Xtrui) employed by Theophanes (p. 104, 
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their features were insensibly improved, by the mildness of the cli- 
mate and their long residence in a flourishing province , 46 which 
might still retain a faint impression of the arts of Greece . 47 The 
white Huns, a name which they derived from the change of their 
complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
which, under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo- 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people. Their luxury was maintained by 
the labour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of their ancient 
barbarism was the custom which obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a wealthy 
lord, to be buried alive in the same grave . 48 The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and bloody 
contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, m 
peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of humanity ; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the mode- 
ration as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second Xhe Huna of 
division of their countrymen, the Huns who gradually ad- 1,10 Volga * 
vanced towards the north-west, were exercised by the hard- 
ships of a colder climate and a more laborious march. Necessity 
compelled them to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, to 
the wild beasts of the desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each hord was 
governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures of the whole nation. As late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury their transient residence on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary . 49 In the winter they 

40 Mohammed, sultau of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it was invaded 
(a.d. 1218) by Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians (see D’Herbelot, Petit 
de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous cities which he ruined, and. the fruitful 
country which he desolated. In the next century the same provinces of Chorasmia 
and Mawaralnalir were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423-469, 

47 Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriaua. To 
their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which transported 
the merchandizes of India into Europe by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed 
by the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (Bee 1’ Esprit des Loix, 1, xxi.) 

48 Procopius de Bell. Persieo, I. i. c. 3, p. 9 [torn. i. p. 10, ed. Bonn.]. 

40 In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the immense 

ed. Paris; p. 188, ed. Bonn) is probably Paris; p. 169, ed. Bonn). The present 
a corruption of Ephthalites (St. Martin, Turcomans are most likely their descend* 
Hotes on Le Beau, vol, iv. p. 266). They ants.— S. 
are called Cidaritoc by Prisons (p. 43, ed. 
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descended with taeir flocks and herds towards the mouth of that 
mighty river ; and their summer excursions reached as high as the 
latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at 
least were the recent limits of the black Calmucks , 50 who remained 
about a century under the protection of Russia, and who have since 
returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 
The march and the return of those wandering Tartars, whose united 
camp consists of fifty thousand tents or families, illustrate the distant 
emigrations of the ancient Huns . 51 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed after 
the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the Chinese, 
quest oftihe and before they showed themselves to those of the Romans. 
Ailli There is some reason, however, to apprehend that the same 
force which had driven them from their native seats still continued to 
impel their march towards the frontiers of Europe. The power of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above three 
thousand miles from east to west , 52 must have gradually oppressed 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbourhood ; and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength or to contract the territories of the Huns. The harsh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes would offend the ear, without 
informing the understanding, of the reader ; but I cannot suppress the 
very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived a consider- 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion or 
China ; that the bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they had been 
divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by the common 
hardships of their adverse fortune . 53 The Huns, with their flocks 


plain of KLipzak in his journey to the court of the Great Khan) observed the remark 
able name of Hungary, with the traces of a common language and origin (Hist des 
Voyages, tom. vii. p. 269). 

60 Bell (vol i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the Genealogical History (p. 539) have 
described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the present century, 

M This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, happened in the 
year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reigning emperor of China, which 
was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by the missionaries 
of Pekin (Mdmoires sur la Chine, tom. i. p. 401-4-18). The emperor affects the 
smooth and specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People. 

52 The Xang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 14,000 Us. 
According to the present standard, 200 Us (or more accurately 193) are equal to one 
degree of latitude;, and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. 
But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely equalled one-hall 
of the modem. See the elaborate researches of M. d’Anville, a geographer who is 
not a stranger in any age or climate of the globe. (Memoires de l’Acad. tom. ii, 
p. 125-502. Mesures Itindraires, p. 154-167.) 

63 See the Histoire des -Huns, tom. ii. p, 125-144. The subsequent history (p, 145- 
277) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidently proves that their martial spirit was 
not impaired by a long residence hi China. 
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and herds, their wires and children, their dependents and allies, were 
transported to the West of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains 
between the Volga and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the 
Alani, hut their name and manners were diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi and 
Geloni were confounded among their vassals. Towards the north 
they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human 
flesh ; and their southern inroads were pushed as far as the confines 
of Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic aud German blood 
had contributed to improve the features of the Alani, to whiten their 
swarthy complexions, and to tinge then- hair with a yellowish cast, 
which is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less deformed 
in their persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns; hut 
they did not yield to those formidable barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, which considered 
war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked 
scimetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religious 
worship ; the scalps of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses ; and they viewed with pity and contempt the pusillani- 
mous warriors who patiently expected the infirmities of age and the 
tortures of lingering disease . 54 On the banks of the Tanais the 
military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, hut with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest ; the king of the Alani was slain ; and the remains 
of the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary alternative 
of flight or submission . 05 A colony of exiles found a secure refuge 

. 44 Utquo hoaunibus quietis ot pladdis otium eat voluptabile, ita illos perieula 
juvant et bella. Judieatur ibi beatus qui in proelio profudorit animam: senesoentea 
etiaui et fortuitis mortibus mundo digresses, ut degeneres et ignavos, conviciia 
atrooibus iuseotantur. [Ammian. zxxi. 2.] We must think liigldy of the conquerors 
of stto/i men. l 

w On the subject of the Alani, see Ammiamts (xxxi. 2), Jornandes (de Rebus 
Oetieis, c. 24), M. do Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 272), and the Genealogical 
History of the Tartars (tom, ii, p. G17). a 

. n There has been much dispute respect- the ancient writers seem to prove that 
mg the ethnological affinities of the they belonged to the Tartar or nomadic 
Alam. It is usually supposed that re- races of Asia, Thus Lucian says (Toxaris, 
mams of them still exist in the Osset®, a c. 51, vol. ii, p. 557, ed. Beitz) that their 
people of Mount Caucasus, who are said language and dress were the same as those 
by ancient travellers to have aUo borne of the Scythians; and Ammianus (xxriu 
the name of Alans. But these Osset® c. 2) describes them as resembling the 
appear to be an Indo-European people ; Huns, but less savage in form and manners*, 
while all the descriptions of the Alani by This would point to a Turkish : origin, 
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in the mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Caspian, 
where they still preserve their name and their independence. Another 
colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of 
the Baltic; associated themselves with the northern tribes of Ger- 
many; and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced 
the offers of an honourable and advantageous union ; and the Huns, 
who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Gothic empire. 

The great Ilermanric, whose dominions extended from the Baltic 
Their to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and re- 
theoftH er P u tation, the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
A.D.37 5 . the formidable approach of an host of unknown enemies , 56 
on whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow the 
epithet of barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, 
and the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields and 
villages consumed with flames and deluged with indiscriminate 
slaughter. To these real terrors they added the surprise and abhor- 
rence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, 
and the strange deformity of the Huns. a These savages of Scythia 
were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the ani~ 


56 As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it would be impertinent 
to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin and progress, their 
passage of the mud or water of the Mseotis in pursuit of an ox or stag, les'lndes 
qu’Us avoient decouvertes, &c. (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 20] p. 224. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 37. 
Procopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5. Jornandes, c. 24. Grandeur et Decadence, &c des 
Romains, c, 17.) ' 


which is confirmed by the fact that their 
area, the country north of the Caucasus, 
between the lower Don and the lower 
Volga, is now occupied by the Nogay 
Turks, who cannot be shown to be of 
recent introduction. If we were to trust 
the Persian tradition as preserved by 
Ferdusi, the Alanfin dwelt in the most 
ancient times on the northern side of the 
country of the Paropamisus, near the 
land Ghur or Ghordzeh. These Alanfin 
are said^by Klaproth to be mentioned in 
the Chinese Annals under the names 
of Yan-thsai, Alanna, Alan, and subse- 
quently of Suthle and Suth. See Klap- 
roth, Tableaux Historiques de TAsie, 
p 174, seq. ; Zeuss, BieDeutschen und die 
Kachbarstamme, p. 700, seq. ; Schafarik, 
Slawische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 350; 
Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, Epilog,, 
p. c.— S. 

u Art added to their native ugliness; 


in fact, it is difficult to ascribe the proper 
share in the features of this hideous pic- 
ture to nature, to the barbarous skill with 
which they were self-disfigured, or to the 
terror and hatred of the Romans. Their 
noses were flattened by their nurses, their 
cheeks were gashed by an iron instru- 
ment, that the scars might look more 
fearful and prevent the growth of the 
beard. (Jornandes and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris [Carm. ii. v. 254, seqq .^) ; — 

Obfcumlit teneras drcumdata fascia Bares, 
tTt galeis cedant. 

Yet he adds that their forms were robust 
and manly, their height of a middle size, 
blit, from the habit of riding, dispro* 
portioned. 

Stant pectora vasta, 

Lisignes humeri, succincta sub flibus alvug. 

Forma quidem pediti media est, procera sed exku 
Si ccnms equites, sic tongi saspe putautur 
Si sedeaut. r 

■ . — JC. 
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mals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, and to the misshapen 
figures, the Termini , which were often placed on the bridges of anti- 
quity. They were distinguished from the rest of the human species 
by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head; and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable 
aspect of age . 57 A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and maimers, — that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had copulated in 
the desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the offspring 
of this execrable conjunction . 58 The tale, so full of horror and 
absurdity, was greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths; but while it gratified their hatred it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of daemons and witches might be supposed to 
inherit some share of the preternatural powers as well as of the 
malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies, Her- 
manric prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state ; but 
he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, 
were much more inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the 
Huns. One of the chiefs of the Roxolani 59 had formerly deserted 
the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the 
innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished some time after 
the dangerous wound which he received from their daggers ; but the 
conduct of the war was retarded by his infirmities ; and the public 
councils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and 
discord. His death, which has been imputed to his own despair, left 
the reins of government in the hands of Withimer, who, with the 
doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was 
defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate : and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of Wi- 

57 Prodigiosaj formso, et pandi; ut bipedes existimes bestias; vel quales in commar- 
ginandis pontibus, efiigiati stipites dolantur incomptL Amraian. xxxi. 2, Jornandes 
(c. 24) draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck face, Species pavend& nigredino . , . 
qusedam deformis offa, non facies ; habensque magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom, iii. p. 380. 

88 This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24) describes with the rancour of a 
Goth, might be originally derived from a more pleasing fable of the Greeks (Herodot. 
1. iv. c. 9, &c.). 

69 The Roxolani may be the fathers of the the Russians (D’Anville, Empire d« 
Russie, p. 1-10), whose residence (a.i>. 862) about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very 
remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, v. 28, 30) assigns 
to the Roxolani (a.d. 886). a 


* See on the origin of the Russ Editor’s note, c. Iv. note 43.— S, 
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fcheric, the infant king, was saved by the diligence of Alatheus and 
Saphrax ; two warriors'of approved valour and fidelity, who, by cau- 
tious marches, conducted the independent remains of the nation of 
the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus, a or Dniester, a considerable 
river, which now separates the Turkish dominions from the empire of 
Russia. On the banks of the Dniester the prudent Athanaric, more 
attentive to his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of 
the Visigoths; with the firm resolution of opposing the victorious 
barbarians, whom he thought it less advisable to provoke. The 
ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of baggage 
and the encumbrance of captives ; but their military skill deceived 
and almost destroyed the army of Athanaric. While the Judge of 
the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was encompassed 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the 
light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place ; and it 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that he 
was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The un- 
daunted general had already formed a new and judicious plan of 
defensive war ; and the strong lines which he was preparing to con- 
struct between the mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears the modern 
name of Walachia from the destructive inroads of the Huns . 60 But 
the hopes and measures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon dis- 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed countrymen, 
whb were persuaded by their fears that the interposition of the 
Danube was the only barrier that could save them from the rapid 
pursuit and invincible valour of the barbarians of Scythia. Under 
the command of Fritigern and Alavivus , 61 the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored the 
protection of the Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric himself, 
still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band of 
faithful followers, into the mountainous country of Caucaland, which 
appears to have been guarded and almost concealed by the impene- 
trable forests of Transylvania . 62 b 

60 The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt; but tlxe nature of the 
ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic rampart. Mdmoires de FAcaddmie, 
&e. tom. xxviii. p, 444-482. 

61 M. do Buat (Hist, des Peuples de FEurope, tom. vi. p. 407) has conceived a 
strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas the Gothic bishop ; and 
that Ulphilas, ’ the grandson of a Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince of 
the Gotns. 

m Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jomandes (de Rebus Geticjs, c. 24) describe the sub- 
version of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 

* More correctly Danastris, called by position of this land is that of M. Malta 
the earlier classical writers Tyras.— S. Brun. ■ He thinks that Caucaland is the 

b The most probable opinion as to the territory of the Caeoenses, placed by 
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After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance 
of glory and success, he made a progress through his ^ 
dominions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in the umpire tno 
capital of Syria. The five years 63 which he spent at ofvSiens, 
Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure distance, 
the hostile designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depredations 
of the Saracens and Isaurians ; 04 to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian 
theology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous 
execution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the 
emperor was most seriously engaged by the important intelligence 
which he received from the civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He was informed that 
the North was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption of 
the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had subverted 
the power of the Goths ; and that the suppliant multitudes of that 
warlike nation, whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched 
arms and pathetic lamentations they loudly deplored their past mis- 
fortunes and their present danger; acknowledged that their only 
hope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman government ; and 
most solemnly protested that, if the gracious liberality of the emperor 
would permit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republic. 
These assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors of tbe Goths, a 
who impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. The 
emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority 
of his elder brother, whose death happened towards the end A D , 3t5> 
of the preceding year ; and as the distressful situation of Nov * l1m 
the Goths required an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds, who 
consider he use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most 

03 The chronology of Ammianus is obscure and imperfect. Tillomont has laboured 
to clear and settle the annals of Valens. 

64 Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 30] p. 223. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 38. Tbe Isaurians, each winter, 
infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
Basil, Epist. cel, apud Tillomont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 


Ptolemy, 1. iii. c. 8, towards the Car- form of these different names. St. Martin, 
patbian mountains, on the side of the iv. 103.*— M. 

present Transylvania, and therefore the n Sozomen and Philostorgius say that 
canton of Caeava, to the south of Her- the bishop UlpLulas was one of these ra* 
manstadt, the capital of that principality, bassadors.— M. 

Caucalana, it is evident, is the Gothic 
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admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as the same 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the councils 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subject of 
modern deliberation. But the most experienced statesman of Europe 
has never been summoned to consider the propriety or the danger of 
admitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbarians, who 
are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the terri- 
tories of a civilized nation. When that important proposition, so 
essentially connected with the public safety, was referred to the 
ministers of Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but they soon 
acquiesced in the flattering sentiment which seemed the most favourable 
to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their sovereign. The 
slaves, w’ho were decorated with the titles of prefects and generals, 
dissembled or disregarded the terrors of this national emigration, — so 
extremely different from the partial and accidental colonies which 
had been received on the extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had conducted, from the 
most distant countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible army 
of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who might now add to 
the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by the pro- 
vincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits. The 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepted by 
the Imperial court ; and orders were immediately despatched to the 
civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese to make the 
necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a great 
people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for their 
future residence. The liberality of the emperor was accompanied, 
however, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prudence 
might justify on the side of the Homans, but which distress alone 
could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they passed the 
Danube they were required to deliver their arms, and it was insisted 
that their children should be taken from them and dispersed through 
the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the arts of 
education, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negociation, the 
They impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass the 
Danube without the permission of the government whose 
protection they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which were stationed 
along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeated 
with considerable Slaughter ; yet such w r ere the timid councils of 
the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who had served then 
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country in the execution of their duty were punished by tne loss of 
their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The 
Imperial mandate was at length received for transporting over the 
Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation ; 65 but the execution of 
this order was a task of labour and difficulty. The stream of the 
Danube, which in those parts is above a mile broad , 06 had been 
swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultuous passage many were 
swept away and drowned by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided ; many days and 
nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens that not 
a single barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the 
foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of their 
numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and 
impracticable task ; 67 and the principal historian of the age most 
seriously affirms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
which had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 
of fact and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number 
of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can 
venture to add the just proportion of women, of children, and of slaves, 
the whole mass of people which composed this formidable emigration 
must have amounted to near a million of persons, of both sexes and 
of all ages. The children of the Goths, those at least of a dis- 
tinguished rank, were separated from the multitude. They were 
conducted without delay to the distant seats assigned for their residence 
and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captives 
passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 
and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the provincials .’ 1 

65 The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 3, 4), Zosimus (J. iv. 
[c. 20] p, 223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt, Legat. (p. 19, 20 [p. 49, 50, ed. Bonn]), 
and Jomandes (c. 25, 26). Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he means only ipsas rerum 
digerere summitates. But he often takes a false measure of their importance, and his 
superfluous prolixity is disagreeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity. 

68 Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, which he 
passed to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish (p. 77). He admires 
the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Macsia, or Bulgaria. 

67 Quern qui scire velit, Libyci velit sequoris idem 
Discer© quam multse Zephyro turbentur arenas. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines of Virgil (Georgic. 1. ii. 105), originally 
designed by the poet to express the impossibility of numbering the different sorts of 
vines. See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1, xiv. 


* A very curious but obscure passage misunderstood by M, Mai, to whom we 
of Eunapius appears to me to have been owe its discovery. The substance is as 
VOfc, III. v 
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But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the most 
important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The barbarians, 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges 
of safety, were disposed to offer a price w T hich the lust or avarice of 
the Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their 
arms, the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prosti- 
tute their wives or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, 
or a comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who some- 
times cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed carpets and linen 
garments of their new allies , 68 or who sacrificed their duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle and their houses with 
slaves. The Goths, with arms in their hands, were permitted to enter 
the boats ; and, when their strength was collected on the other side 
of the river, the immense camp which was spread over the plains and 
the hills of the Lower Msesia assumed a threatening and even hostile 
aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the 
guardians of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube, and immediately despatched their 
ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, with the same profes- 
sions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which had been 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valeris 
suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance, the sus- 
picions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required the 
Their firmest temper and the most dexterous management The 
discontent subsistence of near a million of extraordinary subjects 

could be supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or accident. The inso- 
lence or the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to 
be the objects either of fear or of contempt, might urge them to the 
most desperate extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed to 

68 Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic wealth and 
luxury. Yet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of the provinces, 
which the barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merchandise 
of peace. 

follows : — “ The Goths transported over “ black raiment, to be wicked, and held 
u the river their native deities, with their “ in respect, tfowgeiis n eTna/ x,eti tfwvtvw 
“priests of both sexes, but concerning 6m? (Eunapius hated the “black-robed 
lt their rites they maintained a deep and monks,” as appears in another passage, 
u * adamantine silence/ To the Romans with the cordial detestation of a heathen 
“they pretended to be generally Chris- philosopher.) tc Thus, while they faith- 
“ trans, and placed certain persons to re- “ fully but secretly adhered to their own 
u present bishops in a conspicuous manner ee religion, the Ro mans were weak enough 
“ on then waggons. There was even “ to suppose them perfect Christians,” 
u among them a sort of what are called Mai, p. 277. Eunapius, edit. Niebuhr, p. 

“ monks, persons whom it was not difS- 82.- M. 
w cult to mimic j it was enough wear 
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depend on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of the generals of 
Valens. At this important crisis the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose venal minds the 
slightest hope of private emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage, and whose guilt was only alleviated by their inca- 
pacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal 
administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their sovereign, 
and satisfying, with decent liberality, the demands of the Goths, they 
levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry 
barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extravagant price, and,* 
in the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean animals who had died of 
disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though serviceable 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased with ten 
pounds of a precious but useless metal . 09 When their property was 
exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of their 
sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the love of freedom which 
animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim that it was better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless 
independence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny 
of pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; a spirit of discon- 
tent insensibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour, and 
loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment which they had 
received from their new allies. They beheld around them the wealth 
and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered 
the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of relief, 
and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the rapaciousness of 
their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession and the use 
of aims. The clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise their 
sentiments, announced the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed 
the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those crafty 

m Decern libras ; the word silver must be understood. Jornandes betrays the pas- 
sions and prejudices of a Cloth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius n and Eosimus, disguise 
the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jororu, who 
wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maximi ducis, ad 
rebellionem fame coacti sunt (in Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]). 

k A new passage from the history of ef barbarians : aWm y\fam m 

Eunapius is nearer to the truth. u It a 'UtphwSffat rm v eXipwv,** Edit. 
** appeared to our commanders a legiti- Niebuhr, p, 82.— M. 
u mate source of gain to be bribed by the 

y % 
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ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the 
wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to remove the 
Goths from their dangerous station on the frontiers of the empire, 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious how ill they had 
deserved the respect or confidence of the barbarians, they diligently 
collected from every side a military force that might urge the tardy 
and reluctant march of a people who had not yet renounced the title 
or the duties of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, while 
.their attention was solely directed to the discontented Visigoths, 
imprudently disarmed the ships and the fortifications which constituted 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was observed and 
improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched the 
favourable moment of escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By 
the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procured, the 
leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, their king 
and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent camp on 
the territories of the empire . 70 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigern were the 
Revolt of leaders of the Visigoths in peace and war; and the au- 

& mESJ thority which they derived from their birth was ratified by 

fosVvic? the free consent of the nation. In a season of tranquillity 

tones. their power might have been equal as well as their rank ; 

but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hunger and 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigern assumed the military 
command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public welfare. 
He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries 
and the insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in the 
opinion of mankind : but he was not dispdsed to sacrifice any solid 
advantages for the empty praise of justice and moderation. Sensible 
of the benefits which would result from the union of the Gothic 
powers under the same standard, he secretly cultivated the friendship 
of the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an implicit obedience to 
the orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower Maesia, about seventy 
miles from the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot the flames 
of discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflagra- 
tion. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid enter- 
tainment ; and their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strict »y 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use of a 

70 Ammlanus, xxxi, 4 , 5. 
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plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and 
derision; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, 
the soldiers, and the Goths were soon involved in a conflict of 
passionate altercation and angry reproaches. A blow was impru- 
dently given ; a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and 
destructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
Lupicinus was informed by a secret messenger that many of his 
soldiers were slain and despoiled of their arms ; and as he was already 
inflamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, 
that their death should be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying groans 
apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he 
allowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
injured him. 44 A trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentle tone of voice, 44 appears to have arisen between the 
44 two nations ; but it may be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
44 quences, unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
44 of our safety and the authority of our presence.” At these words 
Fritigern and his companions drew their swords, opened their passage 
through the unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and 
the gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily 
vanished from the eyes of the astonished Romans. The generals of 
the Goths were saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp ; war was instantly resolved, and the resolution was executed 
without delay : the banners of the nation were displayed according 
to the custom of their ancestors ; and the air resounded with the 
harsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpet . 71 The weak 
and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected 
to destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable enemy, 
marched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force as 
could be collected on this sudden emergency. The barbarians ex- 
pected his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on 
this occasion the talents of the general were found to be of more 

7 1 Vexillis de more sublatis, auditisque tristc sonantibus classicis, Amnnun. xxxi. 5. 
These are the rauca cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large horns of the VH, or 
wild hull — such as have been more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Unterwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet, 1. ii. p. 201, _ edit. Fuselin. Tigur. 1734). 
Their military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an original nar- 
rative of the battle of Nancy (a,». 1477). “ Attendant le combat le dit cor fut corad 

par trois fois, taut que le vent du souffleur pouvoit durer: ce (jui esbahit fort Mon 
** sieur de Bourgoigne; car dt r ju a Morat Vaxoit out/” (See the Pieces Justificative^ uj 
sne 4to. edition of Philippe de Comines, tom. lii. p. 493.) 
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prevailing efficacy than the weapons and discipline of the troops. 
The valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the genius of Friti- 
gern, that they broke, by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks ot 
the Roman legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his 
tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of battle ; and their 
useless courage served only to protect the ignominious flight of their 
leader. “ That successful day put an end to the distress of the 
“ barbarians and the security of the Romans : from that day the 
“ Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangers and exiles, 
“ assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an absolute 
“ dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
“ the northern provinces of the empire, which are bounded by the 
“ Danube.” Such are the words of the Gothic historian , 72 who 
celebrates, with rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised only for the purposes of 
rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived by the ministers 
of the emperor of the common benefits of nature and the fair inter- 
course of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of 
the empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin 
They the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of 

Into^Thrace ^ le * r v ^ a » es ? an( l the massacre or captivity of their inno- 
” 0 r cent families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it filled the minds of 
the Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudence 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigern and the calamities of 
the province. Some time before the great emigration a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the empire . 73 They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers of 
Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a 
distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily be 
communicated by the neighbourhood and the success of their country- 
men. The respectful submission with which they yielded to the 
order of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelity ,* 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provisions and 
of a delay of only two days was expressed in the most dutiful terms. 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders 
which had been committed at his country-house, refused this indul 
genee ; and arming against them the inhabitants and manufacturers 

** Jornandes de Rebus Getieis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Grot. These splendidi pami (they 
are comparatively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from the larger histories ot 
Priscus, Ablavius, or Oassiodorus. 

79 Cum populis suia longe ante suscepti, We are ignorant r of the precise date and 
circumstances of their transmigration. 
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of a populous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant depar- 
ture. The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they were exas- 
perated by the insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populace : but when patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 
the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid 
armour 74 which they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of 
their sufferings and their actions soon united this victorious detach- 
ment to the nation of the Visigoths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid 
expected the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged themselves 
under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of Ha- 
drianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifications the efforts of 
unskilful courage are seldom effectual. Their general acknowledged 
his error, raised the siege, declared that “ he was at peace with 
“ stone walls ,” 75 and revenged his disappointment on the adjacent 
country. He accepted with pleasure the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of Thrace 70 for the 
emolument and under the lash of an unfeeling master : 77 and these 
new associates conducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure the 
inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the assist- 
ance of such guides nothing could remain impervious or inaccessible : 
resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; and the patient sub- 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the barbarian 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were 
restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents : but these tender 
interview's, which might have revived and cherished in their minds 
some sentiments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager atten- 
tion, to the complaints of their captive children,' who had suffered the 
most cruel indignities from the lustful or angry passions of their mas- 


74 An imperial manufacture of shields, &c., was established at Hadrianople; and the 
populace were headed by the Fabriccnses, or workmen (Yales, ad Ammian. xxxi. 6). 

75 Paeem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 0. 

70 These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of mountains, tho 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Macedonian cities, which 
derived thoir name and origin from the father of Alexander. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents, 
(200,000/.) — a revenue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of Greece* 
See Diodor. Siculus, tom, ii, 1. xvi. [c. 81 p. 88, edit, Wesseling. Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iii. p. 406. Cellarius, Geograph, Antiq, tom, 
L p. 676, 857, D’Anvillo, Geographic Ancienno, tom. i. p, 336. 

77 As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had erected severe kwste 
drag them from their hiding-places, Cod, Theodosian. 1, x. tit, xix. leg. 5, 7. 1 
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fcers, and the same cruelties, the same indignities, were severely 
retaliated on the sons and daughters of the Romans. 78 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into 
Opeiations the heart of the empire a nation of enemies; but the 
Goth?c war, Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled by the 
a.d. 377. * manly confession of past errors and the sincere performance 
of former engagements. These healing and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign of the 
East : but on this occasion alone Valens was brave ; and his unsea- 
sonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He declared 
his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion ; and, as lie was not ignorant of the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the 
empefor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the West. The 
veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence 'of Armenia ; 
that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor ; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan and Profuturus, two 
generals who indulged themselves in a very false and favourable 
opinion of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxiliaries of 
the West that marched under his banner were composed of the 
Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain 
appearances of strength and numbers. In a council of war, which 
was influenced by pride rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek 
and to encounter the barbarians, who lay encamped in the spacious 
and fertile meadows near the most southern of the six mouths of the 
Danube, 79 Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification 
of waggons ; 80 and the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of 
the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour and the spoils of the 
province. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Friti- 
gern observed the motions and penetrated the designs of the Romans. 
He perceived that the numbers of the enemy were continually in- 
creasing ; and, as he understood their intention of attacking his rear 
as soon as the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove his 

See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic war loses time and space 
^ mi!^ se ^ 0 ^ e recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the barbarians. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 227, edit, Wesseling) marks the situation of 
this place about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile; and the name of Salioes (the 
willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

^cle tk® Qarrago , was the usual fortification of the barbarians 

(Yegetaus de Re Militari, 1* hi. c, 10. Valesius ad Ammian, xxxi. 7). The practice 
5J5® name were preserved by their descendants as late as the fifteenth century# 
The <Jmrroy, which surrounded the Ost, is a word familiar to the readers of Froissart, 
or Coniines, 
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camp, he recalled to their standard his predatory detachments, which 
covered the adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming 
beacons 81 they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of their 
leader ; the camp was filled with the martial crowd of barbarians , 
their impatient clamours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
zeal was approved and animated by the spirit of their chiefs. The 
evening was already far advanced ; and the two armies prepared 
themselves for the approaching combat, which was deferred only till 
the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
solemn oath ; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude 
songs which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled 
with their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial 
harmony of the Homan shout. Some military skill was displayed by 
Fritigern to gain the advantage of a commanding eminence ; but the 
bloody conflict, which began and ended with the light, was main- 
tained on either side by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, 
valour, and agility. The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms, hut they were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile 
multitude : the left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder, 
and the field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when the two 
armies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their respective 
camps, neither of them could claim the honours or the effects of a 
decisive victory. The real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers ; but the Goths were 
so deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps 
unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances 
of time and place would admit were piously discharged to some 
officers of distinguished rank ; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left 
unburied on the plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious 
feasts; and, several years afterwards, the white and naked bones 
which covered the wide extent of the fields presented to the eyes of 
Ammianus a dreadful monument of the battle of Salices . 82 


81 Statim ut accensi malleoli [Amra. xxxi. 7], I have "used the literal sense of real 
torches or beacons; but I almost suspect that ft is only one of those turgid metaphors, 
those false ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 

83 Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus carapi, Ammian. xxxi. 7. The historian 
might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. But his modesty 
has suppressed the adventures of Ms own life subsequent to the Persian wan; of Con* 
itantius and Julian. We are ignorant of the time vrbmi he quitted the service md 
retired to Borne, where he appeal's to have composed hi> History of Own Times 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event 
Union of blood y da y 5 and the Imperial generals, whose army 

witiuhe 3 W0ldd have been consumed by the repetition of such a con- 
Huns, test, embraced the more rational plan of destroying the 
h barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own multi- 
tudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the moun- 
tains of Hsemus, till their strength and spirit should be insensibly 
wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The design was prose- 
cuted with some conduct and success ; the barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines and the harvests of the country ; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalry, was 
employed to improve the strength and to contract the extent of the 
Roman fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the alarming 
intelligence that new swarms of baroarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause or to imitate the example of 
Fritigern. The just apprehension that he himself might be sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by the arms of hostile and unknown 
nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic 
camp ; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, 
satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles from the 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont . 83 The saga- 
cious Fritigern had successfully appealed to the passions as well as to 
the interest of his barbarian allies ; and the love of rapine and the 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with the 
great body of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as 
the guardians of their infant king : the long animosity of rival tribes 
was suspended by the sense of their common interest; the inde- 
pendent part of the nation was associated under one standard ; and 
the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to the superior 
genius of the general of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taifal0e, a whose military renown was disgraced and polluted 


Arnmian. xxxi. 8. 


* The Taifalas inhabited that part of they were Slavonians; but we only know 
the province of Dacia which is now called for certain that they were constantly 
Wallaehia. They are first mentioned as allies of the Visigoths, and that Farno- 
allies of the Thervingi in a,d. 2 SI. (Ma« bius, one of their chiefs, is expressly 
niertm. Panegyr. ii. c. 17,) Their ethno- called a Goth by Ammianus (xxxi. c, 9) 
logical relations are uncertain, Zosimus They subsequently accompanied the 
vaguely calls them Scythians (ii. c. 31) Visigoths in their migrations westwards, 
bt. Martin conjectures that they were the and settled on the south side of the lager 
last remains of the great and powerful in the country of the Piet&vi, where they 
nation oi the Dacians, and Latham that were iu the time of Gregory of Tours* 
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by the public infamy of their domestic manners. Every youth, on 
his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of honourable 
friendship and brutal love to some warrior of the tribe ; nor could 
he hope to be released from this unnatural connexion till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a 
wild boar of the forest . 84 But the most powerful auxiliaries of the 
GoJis were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native seats. The loose subordination and extensive 
possessions of the Huns and the Alani delayed the conquests and 
distracted the councils of that victorious people. Several of the hords 
were allured by the liberal promises of Fritigern; and the rapid 
cavalry of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the 
general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni into 
the provinces of Gaul engaged the attention and diverted the forces 
of the emperor of the West . 85 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of 
the barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly victory of 
felt in their correspondence with their hostile countrymen, overate 
to whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed the 
weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of the life- May ‘ 
guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. 
In a short visit to his family and friends he was exposed to their 
curious inquiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted 
him to display bis intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state 
and the designs of his master. The intelligence that Gratian was 
preparing to lead the military force of Gaul and of the West to the 
assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni the moment and the mode of a successful invasion. The 
enterprise of some light detachments, who in the month of February 

84 Hane Taifalorum gentem turpera, et obscene vitoe flagitiis ita accipimus mersam, 
ut apud eos nefandi concubitfis feedere oopulentur maribus puberes, setatis viriditatom 
in eorum pollutis usibus consumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit 
solus, vel interemerit xirsum immanem, colluvione liberaiur incesti. Ammian. xxxi. 0. 
Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the holy bands ol 
friendship were confirmed and sullied by unnatural love. 

85 Ammian, xxxi* 8, 9. Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]) enume- 
rates the nations,, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle tc 
Heliodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mdm. Ecclds, tom, xii. p. 645). 


who calls them Theiphali, and their dis- die Nachbarstamme, p.433; St. Martin, 
trict Theiphalia. Their name seems to Notes on Le Bean vol. iv.p. 118; Latham, 
bo retained in the place called Tiftmgo , on Germania of Tac tus, Epileg. p, Ixxxvii 
the SSvre. Sec Zcuss, Dio Deutschen und — S. 
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passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war. The boldest hopes of rapine, peihaps of conquest, outweighed 
the considerations of timid prudence or national faith. Every forest 
and every village poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and the 
great army of the Alemanni, which on their approach was estimated 
at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, was afterwards 
magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the vain and credu- 
lous flattery of the Imperial court. The legions which had been 
ordered to march into Pannonia were immediately recalled or de- 
tained for the defence of Gaul ; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes ; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of the 
former, was much more inclined to admire and to follow the martial 
ardour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite the incompatible 
characters of count of the domestics and of king of the Franks. His 
rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, 
by the same headstrong valour ; and, as their troops were animated by 
the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered each 
other near the town of Argentaria, or Colmar , 86 in the plains of 
Alsace. The glory of the day was justly ascribed to the missile 
weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman soldiers : the 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaughtered 
with unrelenting fury : five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of their king on 
the field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who 
are always disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessful 
war. After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian ap- 
peared to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but, as 
he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to 
the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The barbarians 
opposed to his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; and 
still continued to retreat from one hill to another till they were 
satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their 
enemies. Their submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed of 
their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a select 
, number of their brave and robust youth was exacted from the faith- 
less nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future moderation. 
The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced that the 

86 The field of battle, Argentaria or Argentovaria, is accurately fixed by 3L d'Anville 
(Notice de l’Ancienne Gaule, p, 96-SB) at twenty-tbree Gallic leagues, or thirty-four 
and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent town 
Of Colmar has arisen. 
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Aleraanni could neither be subdued by arms nor restrained by 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid or lasting' tranquil- 
lity ; but they discovered, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the 
prospect of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed 
the mountains and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks : and the 
gilt and variegated armour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their constant attachment to 
the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen the son of 
Yalentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and war ; and hie 
personal success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure pre- 
sage of his Gothic triumphs . 87 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, 
the emperor Valens, who at length had removed his court Valena 
and army from Antioch, was received by the people of marches^ 
Constantinople as the author of the public calamity. Before Goths, 
he had reposed himself ten days in the capital he was urged May 30- 
by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march e11, 
against the barbarians whom he had invited into his dominions : and 
the citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, 
declared, with confidence, that if they were supplied with arms, they 
alone would undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe . 88 The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the downfall of the Roman empire : they provoked the 
desperate rashness of Valens, who did not find, either in his reputa- 
tion or in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt. He was soon persuaded by the successful achievements 
of his lieutenants to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalae had been intercepted by 
the valiant Frigerid; the king of those licentious barbarians was 
slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile 
to cultivate the lands of Italy, which were assigned for their settle- 
nent in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma . 89 The exploits 

87 The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi, 10) may derive some addi- 
tional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerorn, and the History of 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 33, p. 552, edit, Havercamp). 

88 Moratns paucissimos dies, seditions popnlarium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxxi. 
11, Socrates (1. iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circumstances." 

89 Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rnra cul- 
turos exter min avit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9, Those cities and districts, about ten years 
after the colony of the Taifalso, appear in a very desolate state. See Muratori, Dia« 
sertasdotti sopra le Amtichitb Italiane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 


Compare fragmea’: of Eunapius. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77. — M. 
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of Sebastian , 90 who was recently engaged in the service of Valens, 
and promoted to the rank of master-general of the infantry, were still 
more honourable to himself, and useful to the republic. He obtained 
the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the 
legions, and this separate detachment soon acquired the spirit of 
discipline and the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten 
under the reign of Valens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebastian, 
a large body of the Goths was surprised in their camp ; and the 
immense spoil which was recovered from their hands filled the city oi 
Hadrianople and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his own exploits alarmed the Imperial 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and though he cautiously 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, 
his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who listened with pride and 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of veterans j 
and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople was conducted 
with so much military skill that he prevented the activity of the bar- 
barians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and to inter- 
cept either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. The 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, 
was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch 
and rampart ; and a most important council was summoned to decide 
the fate of the emperor and of the empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarmatian cha- 
racter ; while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence 
of a courtier, represented every precaution and every measure that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was preci- 
pitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern and the prudent admonitions 
of the emperor of the West. The advantages of negociating in the 
midst of war were perfectly understood by the general of the bar- 
barians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched, as the holy 
minister of peace, to penetrate and to perplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Gothic 
nation were forcibly and truly described by their ambassador, who 
protested, in the name of Fritigern, that he was still disposed to *ay 

90 Ammian. xaLtl. Zosimus, 1. it. [c, 23] p. 228-230. The latter expatiates on 
the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few line s the important battle 
of Hadrianople, According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise 
of Zosimusis disgrace (Tillemont, Hist, des -Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121), His pre* 
judice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of merit. 
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down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the empire, 
if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tranquil settlement 
on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of com and 
cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, that 
the exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable con- 
ditions ; and that Fritigern was doubtful whether he could accom- 
plish the conclusion of the treaty unless he found himself supported 
by the presence and terrors of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, Count Riehomer returned from the West to announce the defeat 
and submission of the Alemanni ; to inform Yalens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious 
legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the 
republic, that every dangerous and decisive measure might be sus- 
pended till the junction of the two emperors should ensure the success 
of the Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated 
only by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. Flo disdained the 
importunate advice; he rejected the humiliating aid; he secretly 
compared the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period of his own 
reign with the fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens rushed into 
the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the diligence of his 
colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of the day. 

On the 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be marked 
among the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar, 91 the Batfcle 0 f 
emperor Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage 
and military treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack Allgust 9 * 
the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the 
city. 92 By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the 
soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate 
their pace ; and the line of battle was formed with tedious confusion 
and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to 
forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigern still continued to prac- 
tise his customary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made 
proposals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted 
by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was per- 

91 Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils and actions which 
were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We might censure the vices of 
his style, the disorder and perplexity of his narrative; but we must now take leave of 
this impartial historian; and reproach is silenced by our regret for such an irrepa- 
rable loss. 

98 The difference of the eight mixes of Ammianus, and the twelve of Idatius, cast 
only embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loe.) who suppose a great army to be a 
mathematical point, without space or dimensions. 
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suaded to send an ambassador to the Gothic camp the zeal of 
Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the dangerous commis- 
sion, was applauded ; and the count of the domestics, adorned with th<* 
splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the space 
between the two armies when he was suddenly recalled by the alarm 
of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacurius 
the Iberian, who commanded a body of archers and targeteers: 
and, as they advanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and dis- 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons of Alatheus and 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the general of the 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept across the 
plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresistible charge 
of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so 
fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few words : 

the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was abandoned, 
of th& a surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
Romans. firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a 

body of foot encompassed on an open plain by superior numbers of 
horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of the 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, where 
it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, 
and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and wounded, as 
it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Lancearii 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with some 
appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troops, 
animated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief : they found 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled 
bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate prince either 
among the living or the dead. Their search could not indeed be 
successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances with which some 
Doatu of historians have related the death of the emperor. By the 
the emperor care of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field 

Valens J 

of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his future safety. But this 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they tried 
to force the door ; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows from 
the roof ; till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of 
dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman emperor and 
his train. Valens perished in the flames ; and a youth, who dropped 
from the window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and to 
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inform tiie Goths of the inestimable prize which they had lost by their 
own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the actual 
loss, and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the misfortune 
which Rome had formerly sustained in the fields of Cannae . 93 Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found among the slain ; and 
the death of Sebastian might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as the author of the public calamity. Above two-thirds of 
the Roman army were destroyed : and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance, as it served to conceal the 
flight of the multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of 
Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general consternation, 
maintained the advantage of calm courage and regular discipline . 94 

While the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age Funeral 
composed the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of y^Ss and 
an unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied by his army ’ 
a stranger. “There are not wanting,” says the candid Libanius, 
“ those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the 
“ public misfortune to the want of courage and discipline in the troops, 
“ For my own part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits ; 
“ I reverence the glorious death which they bravely received, standing 
“ and fighting in their ranks ; I reverence the field of battle, stained 
“ with their blood and the blood of the barbarians. Those honourable 
“ marks have been already washed away by the rains ; but the lofty 
“ monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, and 
“ of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The king 
u himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the battle. His 
cc attendants presented him with the fleetest horses of the Imperial 
“ stable, that would soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
“ enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his important life for 
“ the future service of the republic. He still declared that he was 
“ unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most faithful of 

93 Nee ulla, annalibus, prater Cannensem pugnam, ita ad mterneciouem res logitur 
gesta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, no more than 370 horse 
and 3000 foot escaped from the field of Cannae; 10,000 were made prisoners; and the 
number of the slain amounted to 5630 horse and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. [c. 117] p, 
371, edit. Casaubon, in8vo.). Livy (xxii. 49 ) is somewhat less bloody; he slaughters 
only 2700 horse and 40,000 foot, The Roman army was supposed to consist of 87,200 
effective men (xxii. 36). 

94 We have gained some faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p, 26 (torn. i, p. 342, ed. 

Vallars.], and in Chron. p. 188 [tom, viii, p. 817, ed. Vallars,]), Yxctor (in Epitome), 
Oroaius (1. vii. c. 33, p. 554), Jornandes (c. 27), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 24] p. 230), Socrates 
(L iv. e. 38), Sozomen (1. vi, e. 40), Idatius (in Chron.). But their united evidence, 
if weighed against Ammianus alone, is light and unsubstantial, t , 

, VQh. Ill, % 
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u las subjects ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a mountain 
u of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the victory 
u of the barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence of 
u the Roman troops. The chiefs and the soldiers were animated by 
u the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and 
“ the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported by the 
“ love of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same time 
u with heat and thirst, with fire and the sword, and cheerfully to 
“ embrace an honourable death as their refuge against flight and 
“ infamy. The indignation of the gods has been the only cause of 
“ the success of our enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled with 
the character of Valens or the circumstances of the battle ; but the 
fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still more to the 
generosity, of the sophist of Antioch . 95 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; but 
The Goths ^eir avar ice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery 
besiege that the richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within 
Hadrionopie. wa p s 0 f Hadrianople. They hastened to possess the 
reward of their valour ; but they were encountered by the remains of 
a vanquished army with an intrepid resolution, which was the effect 
of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the 
city and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were lined with military 
engines that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished the 
ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the pro- 
vincials, the domestics of the palace, were united in the danger and 
in the defence ; the furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and after an 
obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their tents, convinced 
by experience that it would be far more advisable to observe the 
treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with the 
fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty and 
impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of war and 
tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude ; the multitude 
suddenly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountains 
were marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought 
a refuge in the distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia ; and the 
faithful officers of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded 

85 Libauius de uleiscend, Julian. Neee, c. 3, in Fabricius, Bibliot. Grsec. tom. vii 
p. 146 * 148 . 
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m search of the emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant 
The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Hadrianople 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised 
with the splendid appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens 
who crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, \ sally was made from one of the gates by 
a party of Saracens, 96 who had been fortunately engaged in the service 
of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in 
the evolutions of irregular war ; and the Northern barbarians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, 
and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed 
a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy. 97 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs 
and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the 
mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Sued was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus ; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea. 98 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the acts of 
Justice which were exercised by the legions, 99 reserve their They ravage 
compassion and their eloquence for their own sufferings proviSs? 
when the provinces were invaded and desolated by the A * D > 378 > 379 - 
arms of the successful barbarians. The simple circumstantial 
narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of 

1)0 Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whose 
vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The 
Christian faith had been lately introduced among a people reserved in a future age to 
propagate another religion (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 104, 10$, 141 ; 
Mem. EceHs. tom. vii. p, 593). 

07 Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia praeter pubera, subraucum et lugubre strepens. 
Ammian. xxxi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. The Arabs often fought naked— a custom 
which may be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The descrip* 
tion of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the 
Christians of Syria. See Qckley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i, p. 72, 84, 87. 

08 The series of events may still be traced in the last pages, of Axumianus (xxxi. 15, 
16). Zosimus (L iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced to cherish, mis- 
places the sally of the Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt, 
Legat. p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c, 

08 Observe with how much indifference Cscsar relates, in the Commentaries iff the 
Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded to 
his mercy (iii. 10); that he laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburonea 
(vi. 43); that forty thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge 
of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27), Sc c. 

z2 
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the misfortunes of a single family , 100 might exhibit an interesting anc« 
instructive picture of human manners ; but the tedious repetition of 
vague and declamatory complaints would fatigue the attention of the 
most patient reader. The same censure may be applied, though not 
perhaps in an equal degree, to the profane and the ecclesiastical 
writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were inflamed by 
popular and religious animosity, and that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. 
Tiie vehement Jerom 101 might justly deplore the calamities inflicted 
by the Goths and their barbarous allies on his native country of 
Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces from the walls of (Sn- 
stantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the massacres, 
the conflagrations, and, above all, the profanation of the churches 
that were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of the 
relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported beyond 
the limits of nature and history when he affirms, 44 that in those desert 
44 countries nothing was left except the sky and the earth ; that, after 
44 the destruction of the cities and the extirpation of the human race, 
44 the land was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable brambles ; 
44 and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet Zeplia- 
44 niah, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
44 even of the fish.” These complaints were pronounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian provinces, wliich were 
constantly exposed to the invasion and passage of the barbarians, still 
continued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply new 
materials for rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed that 
a large tract of country had been left without cultivation and without 
inhabitants, the consequences might not have been so fatal to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The useful and feeble 
animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, might suffer and 
perish if they were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of the 
forest, his enemies or his victims, would multiply in the free and undis- 
turbed possession of their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
people the air or the waters are still less connected with the fate of 
the human species; and it is highly probable that the fish of the 
Danube would have felt more terror and distress from the approach 
of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

m Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by the ecclesiastic and the 
-fisherman, which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Gu&tavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 
313-320), with some apprehension of violating the dignity of history. 

101 Efc vastatis urbibus, hominibusque interfectis, solitudinem et raritatem bestiarum 
quoque fieri, et pisciumrjue : testis Hlyrieum est, testis Thrada, testis in quo 

ortus sum solum (Pannonia) j ubi praeter ccelum et terrain, et crescentes vepres, et 
condensa silvarum cmcta periermt Tom. vii. p. 250, ad 1. Gap. Sophoniasj and tom 
l J>. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]. 
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Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities oJ 
Europe, there was reason to fear that the same calamities 
would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The 
sons of the Goths had been judiciously distributed through Asia ! 1 m 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education were era- A ' D ’ m ’ 
ployed to polish and subdue the native fierceness of their temper. In 
the space of about twelve years their numbers had continually 
increased; and the children who in the first emigration were sent 
over the Hellespont had attained with rapid growth the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood . 103 It was impossible to conceal from their 
knowledge the events of the Gothic war ; and, as those daring youths 
had not studied the language of dissimulation, they betrayed their 
wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to justify 
the jealous suspicions of the provincials ; and these suspicions w r ere 
admitted as unquestionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. The 
death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, 
who filled the important station of master-general of the troops, with 
a high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his duty to consult 
the senate of Constantinople, which he considered, during the vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As soon as 
he had obtained the discretionary power of acting as he should judge 
most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution of 
his bloody design. An order was immediately promulgated that, on 
a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital cities 
of their respective provinces ; and, as a report was industriously circu- 
lated that they were summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected 
in the square or forum ; the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops, and the roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities of the East, the 
signal was given of indiscriminate slaughter; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic 
enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried fire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates. The urgent consideration of ihe 

108 Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 50, ed. Bonn]) foolishly supposes a pre- 
ternatural growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce Cadmus’s armed men. 
who sprung from the dragon’s teeth, &c. Such was the Greek eloquence of the times. 

103 Amrmanus evidently approves this execution, efficacia velox et salutaris, which 
concludes his work (xxxi. 16). Zosimus, who is curious and copious (1. iv. [c. p, 
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public safety may undoubtedly authorise the violation of every positive 
law. How far that or any other consideration may operate to dissolve 
the natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which 
I still desire to remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards the 
The emperor plains of Hadrianople when he was informed, at first by the 
vestsTheodo- confused voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
uwf empire reports of Victor and Richomer, that his impatient colleague 
?D^r9, ast ’ kad been slain in battle, and that two-thirds of the Roman 
jau. 19. army were exterminated by the sword of the victorious 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous mind is easily 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and even 
the sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consideration 
of the state of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was too 
weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sinking world. 
A formidable tempest of the barbarians of Germany seemed ready to 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was 
oppressed and distracted by the administration of the Western 
empire. In this important crisis the government of the East and the 
conduct of the Gothic war required the undivided attention of a hero 
and a statesman. A subject invested with such ample command 
wouxd not long have preserved his fidelity to a distant benefactor ; and 
the Imperial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of con- 
ferring an obligation rather than of yielding to an insult It was the 
wish of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue ; but at 
the age of nineteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the supreme 
rank, to understand the true characters of his ministers and generals. 
He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various merits 
and defects ; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of ambition, 
he distrusted the cautious wisdom which despaired of the republic. 
As each moment of delay diminished something of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian was soon 
declared in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority, an unjust and igno- 
minious death* The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history 
and dear to the catholic church , 104 was summoned to the Imperial 

233-236), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason why Julius did not con- 
sult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 

m A Life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century (Paris, 1679, in 
4to.; 1680, in 12mo.), to inflame the mind of the young dauphin with Catholic zeal. 
The author, Fishier, afterwards bishop of Nismes, was at celebrated preacher; and 
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court, which had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to 
the more secure station of Sirmium. Five months after the death of 
Valens the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled troops his 
colleague and their master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 
resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, 
the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of Augustus . 105 The 
provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the administration of the new emperor ; but as he 
was specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
prefecture was dismembered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire . 106 

The same province, and perhaps the same city , 107 which had given 
to the throne the virtues of Trajan and the talents of Birtband 
Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of character of 
Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near 
fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome . 108 They emerged 
from the obscurity of municipal honours by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and Africa have 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Valentinian. 
The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of Theodosius, 
was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; 
but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and severe 
discipline of his father . 109 Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action ; inured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates ; distinguished his valour by sea and land ; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors. 

his history is adorned or tainted with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his learning 
from Baronius, and his principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustin. 

105 The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Pacatus (in 
Panegyr. Yet. xii. 10, 11, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182), Zosimus (1. iv, [c. 24] 
p. 281), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 25), Orosius (1. vii c. 34), Sozomen (l vii. c. 2), 
Socrates (1. v. c. 2), Theodoret (1, v, c. 5), Philostorgius (1. ix. c. 17, with Godefroy, 
p. 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcel- 
linus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger. a 

106 Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 716, &c. 

107 Italica , founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of Italy, The 
ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite bank of the river. 
See the Hispania Illustrata of Nonius— a short though valuable treatise — c. xvii. p. 
64-67. 

m I agree with Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 726) in suspecting the 
royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the promotion of Theodosius. Even after 
that event, the silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal evidence of Themistius, Victor, 
and Claudian, who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

119 Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theodosius, to the 
military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and the second Africanus; who, like him* 
had served under their fathers (xii. 8). 

a Add a hostile fragment of Eunapius. Mai, p, 273, in Niebuhr, p 78, — M, 
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The following is the genealogical table of the family of Theodosius 

Theodosius = Thennantia, 
slain 376. 


Mia Flacilla = Theodosius I. = Galla, 
nh 386. Imp. ob. 395. ob. 394. 

For issue of Theodosius 
by Galla, see below. 


Honorius. 

For issue of 
Honorius see below 


Gratianus. 


Puliheria. 


Flacilla, 
b. 397 


Arcadius, 
Imp. ob. 408. 
m. Eudoxia ob. 404. 

i 


Honorius, 
Imp. ob. 423. 


Pulcheria, 
b. 399. 
m. Marcian, 
Imp. ob. 457. 


Arcadia, Theodosius II. 

b. 400. Imp. b. 401, ob. 450. 

m. Atlienais (Eudocia). 


i 

Marina, 
b. 4uo, 


Flacilla, 
ob. 431. 


.1 


Eudoxia, 
b. 422. 


Issue of Theodosius I. by Galla. 

Placidia 

= Constant i us, 

ob. 450. 

j Imp. ob. 421. 

Holoria, 

Valenti nianus III. = Eudoxia. 

b. 418. 

Imp. b. 419, ob. 455. 

i 

Olybrius = Placidia. Eudoxia = Hunneria 

Imp. ob. 472. | 

| ob. 484. 

Areobindus = Juliana. 

Ilderic, 

cos. 506. | 

slain, 533. 

Olybrius. 



Issue of Honorius, the brother of Theodosius. 


Thermantia. Serena = Stilicho, 

rlain, 408. 1 slain, 408* 


Eucherius, Maria. Thermantia* 

slain, 408* ob. 415* 

See Clinton, Fasti Bom., yoL ii. p. 124.— S. 
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Ilis own merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command ; and, in the station of duke 
of Maesia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the province ; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of the 
court . 110 His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the disgrace and 
execution of his illustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
favour, the permission of retiring to a private life in his native province 
of Spain. He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new situation. His time was 
almost equally divided between the town and country; the spirit 
which had animated his public conduct was shown in the active and 
affectionate performance of every social duty ; and the diligence of 
the soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his ample 
patrimony , 111 which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst 
of a fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep . 112 
From the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was 
transported, in less than four months, to the throne of the Eastern 
empire: and the whole period of the history of the world will not 
perhaps afford a similar example of an elevation at the same time so 
pure and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure 
as it is absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, acquire the 
possession of supreme power, may have raised themselves, by the 
superiority either of genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals : 
but their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause of 
the successful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of con- 
spiracy or civil war. Even in those governments which allow the 
reigning monarch to declare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
choice, which may be influenced by the blindest passions, is often 
directed to an unworthy object. But the most suspicious malignity 
cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the 
arts, the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious statesman ; and 
the name of the Exile would long since have been forgotten, if his 
genuine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in 
the Imperial court. During the season of prosperity he had been 

110 Ammianus (axis. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior Dux Masai®, 
prim& etiam turn lanugine juvenis, princeps postea perspectissimus. The same fact is 
attested by Tliemistius and Zosimus; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5), who adds some 
curious circumstances, strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 

111 Bacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to that of 
Cincmnatus; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 

m M, d’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and Idatfos have 
placed the birth or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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neglected; but, in the public distress, his superior merit was uni- 
versally felt and acknowledged. What confidence must have been 
reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pious son 
would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his father ! 
What expectations must have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
the hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire of the 
East ! Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thirty-third 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the manly 
beauty of his face and the graceful majesty of his person, which they 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the emperor 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of his 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that I must now take 
His prudent leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed 
^e history of his own times without indulging the pre- 
Gothic war, judices and passions which usually affect the mind of a 
a . d . 379-382. contemporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates his 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, recommends the 
more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour 
and eloquence of the rising generation . 113 The rising generation 
was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his example ; 114 
and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced to 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints of 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical, 
writers, who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise the 
profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a considerable portion 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce that the 
battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or decisive 
victory of Theodosius over the barbarians ; and the expressive silence 
of his venal orators may be confirmed by the observation of the 

113 Let us hear Ammianus himself. Hsse, ut miles quondam et Gr8ecus,aprincipatu 
Csesaris Xervse exorsus, adusque Valentis interitum, pro virium explicavi mensurS,: 
opus veritatem professum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus eorrumpere vel 
mendaeio, Seribant reliqua potiores aetate, doctrinisque fiorentes. Quos id, si libu- 
arit, aggressuros, prooudere linguas ad majores moneo stilos. Ammian. xxxi. 16. 
The first thirteen boohs, a superficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven years, 
are now lost; the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty-five years, still 
preserve the copious and authentic history of his own times. 

114 Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane history in the 
Lathi language. The East, m the next century, produced some rhetorical historians, 
Zosimus, Olympiodorus, Malehus, Candidus, &c. See Voasius db Historicis Gra&ci* 
1. it c. 18; de Historicis Latinis, 1. ii. e. 16, 
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condition and circumstances of the times. The fabric of a mighty 
state, which has been reared by the labours of successive ages, could 
not be overturned by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of the 
calamity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the plains 
of Hadrianople, might have been soon recruited in the populous 
provinces of the East, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
The courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest and most 
common quality of human nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foe might have been speedily taught by the care of 
the surviving centurions. If the barbarians were mounted on the 
horses, and equipped with the armour, of their vanquished enemies, 
the numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
new squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were 
plentifully stored with magazines of offensive and defensive arms; 
and the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were produced by the 
battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the barbarians and of the 
Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the 
latter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he 
was fatigued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished how a people 
who fled before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
dispute the possession of their treasures and provinces . 115 The same 
terrors which the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
tribes were inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire . 116 If Theodosius, 
hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished 
by their own fears ; and his rashness could not have been excused by 
the chance of success. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he 
honourably deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his head- 
quarters at Thessaionica, the capital of the Macedonian diocese ; 11 * 7 
from whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, 
and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the gates of Con- 
stantinople to the shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened; and the troops, among 

115 Chrysostom, tom. i. p, 344, edit. Montfaucon. I have verified and examined 
this passage; hut I should never, without the aid of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp, 
com. v. p. 152), have detected au historical anecdote in a strange medley of moral and 
mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow, 

m Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. $2, ed. Bonn], 

117 See Godefroy*® Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodos. tom, i. , Prolegomen 
p. xeix.*clv. 
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whom a sense of order and discipline was revived, were insensibly 
emboldened by the confidence of their own safety. From these secure 
stations they were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the 
barbarians, who infested the adjacent country ; and, as they were 
seldom allowed to engage, without some decisive superiority, either 
of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, for the most part, 
successful ; and they were soon convinced, by their own experience, 
of the possibility of vanquishing their invincible enemies. The 
detachments of these separate garrisons were gradually united 
into small armies ; the same cautious measures were pursued, 
according to an extensive and well-concerted plan of operations ; the 
events of each day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms ; 
and the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favourable reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue 
the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of 
his subjects. If, instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we could 
accurately represent the counsels and actions of Theodosius in four 
successive campaigns, there is reason to believe that his consummate 
skill would deserve the applause of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius ; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among 
the hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the solid and 
independent fame which the general is not compelled to share either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonably 
languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention from the public service. 118 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces 119 was the 
Divisions wor k P^dence, rather than of valour : the prudence of 
defeat, and Theodosius was seconded by fortune; and the emperor 
of the Goths, never tailed to seize, and to improve, every favourable 
a.d. 379-382. c i rcumS £ ance> As long as the superior genius of Fritigern 
preserved the union and directed the motions of the barbarians, their 
power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire* The 
death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 

118 Most writers insist on the illness and long repose of Theodosius at Thessalonica: 
Zosimus, to diminish his glory; Jornandes, to favour the Goths; and the ecclesiastical 
writers, to introduce his baptism. 

119 Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. . p. 181) with Zosimus (1. iv. [e. 25] p, 232), 
Jomandes (c. xxvii. p. 643), and the prolix Commentary of M. de Buat (Hist. de» 
Peuples, &c., tom. vi. p, 477-552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcellinus allude, 
in general terms, to magna certamina, magna muttaque prselia. The two epithets are 
not easily reconciled. 
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discipline ana discretion. The barbarians, who had been restrained 
by his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. An 
army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of savage 
robbers ; and their blind and irregular fury was not less pernicious to 
themselves than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was 
shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with impro- 
vident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards 
became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 
the Huns and the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages 
of their fortune : the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths could not long be suspended ; and the haughty chiefs still 
remembered the insults and injuries which they had reciprocally 
offered or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries 
beyond the Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the 
more diffusive sentiment of national animosity; and the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, 
the retreat or service of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and 
faithful champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon 
obtained the rank of master- general, with an important command 
surprised an army of his countrymen, who were immersed in wine 
and sleep; and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, 
returned with an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the 
Imperial camp. 120 In the hands of a skilful politician the most 
different means may be successfully applied to the same ends ; and 
the peace of the empire, which had been forwarded by the divisions, 
was accomplished by the re-union of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, 
who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary Death and 
events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, from 
the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer a^. 3bi, ' 
hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable part 
of the subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences of 
anarchy, were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their king a 
Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they 
had frequently experienced, But age had chilled the daring spirit of 
Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his people to the field of battle 

120 Zosimus (1. iv. [o. 25] p, 232) styles him a Scythian, a namo which the more 
recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honourable 
and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with the 
merit and power of his new ally, condescended to meet him at the 
distance of several miles from Constantinople ; and entertained him 
in the Imperial city, with the confidence of a friend, and the magnifi- 
cence of a monarch. 46 The barbarian prince observed, with curious 
46 attention, the variety of objects which attracted his notice, and at 
44 last broke out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder. 
44 1 now behold (said he) what I never could believe, the glories of 
44 this stupendous capital ! And as he cast his eyes around, he 
44 viewed and he admired the commanding situation of the city, the 
64 strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the capacious 
44 harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual concourse 
44 of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
44 (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god upon 
44 earth ; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift his hand against 
44 him is guilty of his own blood .” 121 The Gothic king did not long 
enjoy this splendid and honourable reception; and, as temperance 
was not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected that his 
mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
from the death, than he could have expected from the most faithful 
services, of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed with 
solemn rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, won by the liberal 
courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard 
of the Roman empire . 122 The submission of so great a body of the 
Visigoths was productive of the most salutary consequences ; and the 
mixed influence of force, of reason, and of corruption, became every 
day more powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an 
obstinate delay might expose him , alone and unprotected, to the 

a,p 382, revenge or justice of the conqueror. The general, or rather 

0ct3 * the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated four 

121 The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of Jornandes, or the 
author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem ingressus est, miransque, En, inquit, 
cerno quod ssepe incredulus audiebam, famam videlicet tantoe urbis. Bt hue blue 
ocnlos volvens, nunc situm urbis, commeatumque navium, nunc mcema clara pro- 
spectus, miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diversis 
pariibus seaturiente und&, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens ; Deus, inquit, 
sine dubio est terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adversus eum manum moverit, ipse sui 
sanguinis reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii p. 650) proceeds to mention his death 
and funeral. 

m Jornandes. a xxviii. p. 650. Even Zosimus (1. iv. [e. 34] p, 246) is compelled 
to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself ana so beneficial 
to the public. 
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years, one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death 
of the emperor Valens. 123 

The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from the 
oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit had prompted 
them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. Their destructive 
course was pointed towards the West : but we must be T . 

r i . _ _ Invasion 

satisfied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of and<iefeat 
their various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several Gruniungi,or 
of the German tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, aj>!s 86, s ’ 
and soon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; 
advanced into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with accumulated force, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with 
the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at 
least the historians, of the empire, no longer recognised the name and 
countenances of their former enemies. 124 The general who com- 
manded the military and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon 
perceived that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public 
service ; and that the barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into 
the Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. They 
were persuaded that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the 
silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the Romans ; 
and the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes. 125 The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; 
and the women and children securely followed in the rear. One of 
the nights without a moon had been selected for the execution of 
their design ; and they had almost reached the southern bank of the 
Danube, in the firm confidence that they should find an easy landing 
and an unguarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line of vessels, 
strongly connected with each other, and which formed an impene- 

185 The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52) 
are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius is a 
compliment to Peace and the consul Satuminus (aj>. 383). 

134 >t£ V( '%zu$t%ov vruinv aymtrrov. ZosilXlUS, 1. iv. [c. 38] p* 252, 

125 I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian name to the 
f mvo$ui. 66 of the barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape of a boat, 
fAiw \vXm lf&Gi£d<rnvn$, Zosimus, 1, iv. [c. 38] p. 253, 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere neruus : ter mille ruobant 
Per fluvium plena? cuneis immanibus alni, 

Claudian, in iv, Cons. Hon. 623* 
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trable chain of two miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, their right flank 
was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and of the 
tide. The weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, and 
sunk, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the barbarians : 
their valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the king or general of 
the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, either by the sword 
of the Romans or in the waves of the Danube. The last division of 
this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike incapable 
either of action or counsel ; and they soon implored the clemency of 
the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
it is a difficult task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of the 
writers of the age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant histo- 
rian, who misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms that the 
emperor did not appear in the field of battle till the barbarians had 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant Pro- 
mote. 126 The flattering poet, who celebrated in the court of Hono- 
rius the glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the victory to the 
personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates that the king 
of the Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of the emperor. 127 The 
truth of history might perhaps be found in a just medium between 
these extreme and contradictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Goths, 
Settlement ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, 
Goto in would illustrate the history of Theodosius and his successors. 
Is[a, ce and The series of their history has imperfectly preserved the 
a.d. 383-395. spirit and substance of this singular agreement. 128 The 
ravages of war and tyranny had provided many large tracts of fertile 
but uncultivated land for the use of those barbarians who might not 
disdain the practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visi- 
goths was seated in Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were 

*2® Zosimus, 1, iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too frequently betrays his poverty of 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratives with trifling and incredible 
circumstances. 

is? Odothsei Regis opima 

Retulit Ver. 632. 

^he opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win from the king, or 
general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: and no more than three 
such examples are celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

128 See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ix. 152) mentions the 
Phrygian colony: — 

Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Gruthungis 

Phryx ager 

^nd then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and Heraius. 
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planted in Phrygia and Lydia; their immediate wants weie supplied 
by a distribution of corn and cattle ; and their future industry was 
encouraged by an exemption from tribute during a certain term of 
years. The barbarians would have deserved to feel the cruel and 
perfidious policy of the Imperial court if they had suffered themselves 
to be dispersed through the provinces. They required and they 
obtained the sole possession of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence; they still cherished and propagated their native 
manners and language ; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government ; and acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to command their followers in 
peace and war : but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
of the Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the 
perpetual service of the empire of the East; and those haughty 
troops, who assumed the title of Fosderati , or allies, were distinguished 
by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their 
native courage was improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
of discipline ; and, while the republic was guarded or threatened by 
the doubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans , 129 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions 
of peace, which had been extorted from him by prudence and neces- 
sity, were the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship for the 
Gothic nation . 1,10 A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these 
shameful and dangerous concessions . 131 The calamities of the war 
were painted in the most lively colours ; and the first symptoms of 
the return of order, of plenty, and security were diligently exagge- 
rated. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appear- 
ance of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate so many 


129 Compare Jornandes (c. 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of the 
Gothic Fosderati, with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden collars; and 
Pacatus (in Panegyr. Yet, xii. 37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their 
bravery and discipline. 

t Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by the Gothic 
Historian (c. xxix.), who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, slow to 
anger and patient of injuries. According to Livy, the Romans conquered the world 
in their own defence. 

Ul Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented with the Christian 
reigns), see the grave representations which Synesius addresses to the emperor Arcadia* 
(de Regno, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1612]). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene 
was near enough to judge; and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of 
fear or flattery, 

m*W* %A 
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warlike tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loss of their 
native country ; and that the exhausted provinces would be revived 
by a fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians still 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope that they would acquire the habits of 
industry and obedience; that their manners would be polished by 
time, education, and the influence of Christianity; and that their 
posterity would insensibly blend with the great body of the Roman 
people. 13a 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments and these sanguine 
Their hostile expectations, it was apparent to every discerning eye that 
sentiments. ^6 Goths would long remain the enemies, and might soon 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and inso- 
lent behaviour expressed their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity. 133 To the zeal and valour of the 
barbarians Theodosius was indebted for the success of his arms : but 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, by 
a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard at 
the moment when their service was the most essential. During the 
civil war against Maximus a great number of Gothic deserters retired 
into the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his person and exert his 
power to suppress the rising flame of rebellion. 134 The public appre- 
hensions were fortified by the strong suspicion that these tumults 
were not the effect of accidental passion, but the result of deep and 
premeditated design. It was generally believed that the Goths had 
signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and insidious spirit ; and 
that their chiefs had previously bound themselves by a solemn and 
secret oath never to keep faith with the Romans, to maintain the 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the favourable 
moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. Rut as the minds of 
the barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, several 
of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service of 
the empire, or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insen- 
sibly divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry was 

134 Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational apology, 
which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus cou ld 
only charm the wild beasts of Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and women 
whose predecessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, &c. 

133 Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance of broad, to 
expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : nmv*rtt W was the guilt of the 

people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 894, edit. Morel, 

' m -Zosimus, 1. iv. [e. 48] p. 267-271. He tells a long and ridiculous story of the 
adventurous prince, who rov^d the country with only five horsemen, of a spy whom 
they detected, whipped, and killed in an old woman’s cottage, &c. 
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employed in conversation and dispute to compare the obligations oi 
their first and second engagements. The Goths who considered 
themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were 
directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen by the politeness of 
his manners, the liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of 
social life. But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and 
faithless Priulf, a who inflamed the passions and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn festivals, when 
the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table, they 
were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of 
discretion and respect, and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissem- 
bled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of his 
rival, whose departure from the palace might have been the signal of 
a civil war, boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword, kid Priulf 
dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms ; and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior numbers 
if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition of the 
Imperial guards . 135 Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which 
disgraced the palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the 
impatient Goths could only be restrained by the firm and temperate 
character of Theodosius, the public safety seemed to depend on the 
life and abilities of a single man . 136 


135 Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Lcgat. p. 21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. Bonn.]) with 
Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 5 if] p. 279). Tho difference of circumstances and namea must 
undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwords 
consul (a.d, 401), and still continued his faithful service to the eldest son of Theo- 
dosius (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 407). 

136 Les Goths ravag&rent tout depuis le Danube jusqu’au Bosphore; oxtermin&rent 
Valens et son armeej et ne rcpass&ront le Danube quo pour abandonner Taffreuse 
solitude qu’ils avoient faite (GBuvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 479; Considerations 
sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decadence des Remains, c. xvii). The pre- 
sident Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, newt* 
abandoned the Boman territory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (do Bello 
Getico, 166, «Scc., a.d. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens hseo oblita Trionea, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia ffxifc 
Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and immediate cause of the fall 
of the Western empire of Borne. 


* ’EoUvkQos, Eunapius. — M. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Dsath of Gratian. — Ruin op Arianism. — St. Ambrose. — First Civil War, 
against Maximus. — Character, Administration, and Penance, of Theo- 
dosius. — Death of Valentinian II. — Second Civil War, against 
Eugenius. — Death of Theodosius. 

The fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished the twentieth 
character year of his age, was equal to that of the most celebrated 
" uct princes. His gentle and amiable disposition endeared him 
his private friends, the graceful affability of his manners 
aj>. 379-383. en g a g e< i the affection of the people; the men of letters, 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and eloquence, 
of their sovereign; his valour and dexterity in arms were equally 
applauded by the soldiers; and the clergy considered the humble 
piety of Gratiau as the first and most useful of his virtues. The 
victory of Colmar had delivered the West from a formidable in- 
vasion, and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits of 
Theodosius to the author of Ms greatness and of the public safety. 
Gratian survived those memorable events only four or five years, hut 
he survived his reputation, and, before he fell a victim to rebellion, 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not he 

His defects * m P ute< * to arts flattery, which had besieged the 
is e ec . gon o £ Valentinian from his infancy, nor to the headstrong 

passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A more 
attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest the true 
cause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His apparent 
virtues, instead of being the hardy productions of experience and 
adversity, were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal education* 
The -anxious tenderness of his father was continually employed to 
bestow on him those advantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of them, and the most 
sMlful masters of every science and of every art had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince. 1 The knowledge 

1 Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his son; since he intrusted the 
education of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan* (M&n. de TAcadSmie des In- 


There has been a keen controversy See the arguments stated in Smith's Diet, 
respecting the religions faith of Ausonius; of Greek and Bern. Biography, vol. i 
but post modem writers, in opposition p. 445,— 
to Gibbon, agree that he was a Christian. 
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which they painfully communicated was displayed with ostentation 
and celebrated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition 
received the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and rhe 
absence of passion might easily be mistaken for the strength of 
reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and consequence 
of ministers of state , 2 and, as they wisely dissembled their secret 
authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and with 
judgment on the most important occasions of his life and reign. Put 
the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, who so accurately guided the 
steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent principle of action which 
renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 
happiness and almost to the existence of the hero. As soon as time 
and accident had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, 
the emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius, abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious 
hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them, and amused his 
leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public sale of favour 
and injustice was instituted, both in the court and in the provinces, 
by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 
sacrilege to question . 3 The conscience of the credulous prince was 
directed by saints and bishops , 4 who procured an Imperial edict to 
punish, as a capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
ignorance of the divine law . 5 Among the various arts which had 
exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied himself, with singular 
inclination and success, to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and 
to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, which might be useful 
to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunting. Large 
parks were enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked 
with every species of wild beasts, and Gratian neglected the duties 
and even the dignity of his rank to consume whole days in the vain 

seriptions, tom. xv. p. 125-133.) The poetical fame of Ausonius condemns the taste 
of his age.. 

2 Ausonius was successively promoted to the Praetorian prefecture of Italy (*.d. 
377) and of Gaul (a.x>. 378); and was at length invested with the consulship (a ,d. 379). 
He expressed his gratitude in a servile .and insipid piece of flattery (Aotio Gratiarum, 
p. 699-736 [ed. Toll,. Amst. 1671]), which has survived more worthy productions* 

3 . Disputare de principal! judicio non oportet. Sacrilegii onim instar est dubitare, 
an is dignus sit, quem elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian. 1, ix. tit. xxix. leg. 2. 
Tins convenient law was revived and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the 
feeble court of Milan. ' * 

4 Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the faith of 
the Trinity: and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom* v» p. 158, 169) ascribes to tire 
archbishop the merit of Gratian’s intolerant laws. 

3 Qui divinas legis sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo omittunt, aut negligendo violant, et 
offendunt, sacrilegium committunt. Codex Justinian, 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1, > Theo* 
dosius indeed may claim Ms share in the merit of this comprehensive law. 
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display of his dexterity and boldness *> the chace. The pride and 
wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an art in which he might be 
surpassed by the meanest of his slaves reminded the numerous spec- 
tators of the examples of Nero and Commodus ; but the chaste and 
temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices, and his 
hands were stained only with the blood of animals. 6 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in the 
Discontent of e y es mankind, could not have disturbed the security of 
troops° man his reign if the army had not been provoked to resent their 
a.p. 383. peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was 
guided by the instructions of his masters, he professed himself the 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in the 
familiar conversation of the camp, and the health, the comforts, the 
rewards, the honours of his faithful troops, appeared to he the object 
of his attentive concern. Rut, after Gratian more freely indulged 
his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of his favourite amusement. 
A body of the Alani was received into the military and domestic 
service of the palace, and the admirable skill which they were accus- 
tomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised on 
a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of Gaul. Gratian 
admired the talents arid customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person ; and, as if he meant to 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself to the soldiers 
and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the sounding 
quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy 
spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress and 
manners of his country filled the minds of the legions with grief and 
indignation. 7 Even the Germans, 'so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of the 
Seine. A loud and licentious murmur was echoed through the camps 
and garrisons of the West; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of 
love and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But the 

.. ®. Ammianus (xxx i. 10) and the younger Victor [Epit. o. 47] acknowledge the virtues 
of Gratian; and accuse, or rather lament, Ms degenerate taste. The odious parallel 
of Commodus is saved by “licet incruentus;” and perhaps Philostorgius (1.x. c, 10 
[5], and Go&efroy, p. 412) had guarded, with some similar reserve, the comparison of 
Xero. 

7 Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 35] p, 247) and the younger Victor ascribe the revolution to 
the favour of the Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. Bum exercifcum 
negligeret, et paueos ex Alani? , quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat, anteferrefc vefcerl 
ac Romano militi [Epit. c. 47", 
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subversion of an established government is alway: a work of some 
real, and of much apparent difficulty ; and the throne of Gratian was 
protected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice 
balance of the civil and military powers which had been established 
by the policy of Constantine. It is not very important to inquire 
from what causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is 
commonly the parent of disorder ; the seeds of rebellion happened to 
fall on a soil which was supposed to be more fruitful than any other 
in tyrants and usurpers ; 8 the legions of that sequestered island had 
been long famous for a spirit of presumption and arrogance f and 
the name of Maximus was proclaimed by the tumultuary Kevolt of 
but unanimous voice both of the soldiers and of the pro- 
vincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not 
yet ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the .rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he 
had not seen without some emotions of envy and resentment ; the 
events of his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and I should 
not be unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage which lie is 
said to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caer- 
narvonshire . 10 But this provincial rank might justly be considered 
as a state of exile and obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with the authority either 
of governor or general . 11 His abilities and even his integrity 
are acknowledged by the partial writers of the age, and the merit 
must indeed have been conspicuous that could extort such a con- 
fession in favour of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure the conduct of his 
sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the tumult he arfc- 

8 Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannoram, is a memorable expression, used by Jerom 
in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tortured in the disputes of our national 
antiquaries. The revolutions of tho last age appeared to justify the imago of the 
sublime Bossuet, “ cette lie, plus orageuse que los mers qui reuvironnent.” 

8 Zosimus says of tJtie British soldiers, <rm 'd.x'km tkw&vvm arXiw ah&ahdex, xai 
VMMfitivMS [1. c.]. 

10 Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Caor-segont, 
— now Caor-narvon. (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 168, from Rowland’s Mona 

Antiqua.) The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied with such Welch 
evidence. 8, 

11 Camden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.) appoints him governor of Britain; and tho father 
of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus 
had taken some pains to prevent this error or fable; and I shall protect myself by 
their decisive testimonies. Regali habitfi exulem suum, illi exulos orbia induenmt 
(in Panegyr, Vet. xii. 231, and the Greek historian still less equivocally, 
(Maximus) 5* o&Sl th agxhv hripw trv%i <rgetx$euv (I, iv. [c. 35] p. 248), 


tt Of course such evidence cannot be deeds of Maximus was very deep. Bee 
accepted; but it seems to prove that the Lappenberg’s Hist, of England, triosl. fejt 
impression made upon the Britons by tho Thorpe, vol, i. p. 59,— S. *' 5 . * 
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fiuly or modestly refused to ascend the throne, and some credit 
appears to have been given to his own positive declaration that he 
was compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 
purple . 12 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire, and, from 
FttgM ana moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to 
death of his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even 
to live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the 
narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent 
the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the island crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which were 
long afterwards remembered as the emigration of a considerable part 
of the British nation . 18 The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the darts which he 
idly wasted on lions and bears might have been employed more 
honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his 
degenerate spirit and desperate situation, and deprived him of the 
resources which he still might have found in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the 
march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal acclamations, 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred from the people to 
the prince. The troops whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratian 
the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the road, where he hoped 
to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi- 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he might 
still have reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if he had not 
suffered himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of 
the Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support which could not be 
effectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry 
of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That resolute officer exe- 

13 Sulpicius Severus, Dialog, ii. 7, Orosius, ]. vii. c. 34, p. 556. They both 
acknowledge (Sulpicius had been his subject) his innocence and merit. It is singular 
enough that Maximus should be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival. 

13 Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently col* 
leeted the legends of the island and the continent. The whole emigration consisted 
of 30,000 soldiers and 100, 000 .plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian virgins, mistook their way, 
landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But the ple- 
beian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honours; and, what is still harderj 
John Trithexnius presume? to mention the children of these British virgins. 
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cutcd, without remorse, the orders or the intentions of the usurper. 
Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the A . D . 383> 
hands of the assassin, and his body was denied to the Au s- a5 - 
pious and pressing entreaties of his brother Yalentinian . 14 The death 
of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained to the last moment 
of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the just recompence of 
obscure and subtle policy . 15 These executions might be necessary to 
the public safety, but the successful usurper, whose power was acknow- 
ledged by all the provinces of the West, had the merit and the satis- 
faction of boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Romans . 10 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid succession 
that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to march Tr ^ 
to the relief of his benefactor before he received the intel- pence 
iigence of his defeat and death. During the season of Maximus 
sincere grief or ostentatious mourning the Eastern emperor 
was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 3bJ ‘ 38r * 
of Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the court of 
Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 
The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the conduct of his 
master, and to protest, in specious language, that the murder of 
Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, by 
the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and 
equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The 
speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration that, 
although Maximus, as a Roman and as the father of his people, 

14 Zosimus (I. iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian from 
Lugdunum in Gaul (Lyons) to Shigidunum in Msesia. Sonic hints may be extracted 
from the Chronicles; some lies may be detectod in Sozomen (l.vii e. 13) and Socrates 
(1, v, c. 11). ^Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat, in Psalm hd, 
p. 901, tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888, &c., and do Obitft Yalentinian. Consolat* No, 28, 

p. 1182). , 

15 Pacatus (xii, 28) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is marked in Pros* 
por’s Chronicle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. 14 Ambrose, who has occasion to 
exculpate himself, only condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian 
(tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Benedict. ). b 

16 He protested, nullum ex adversaries nisi in acie occubtiisse. Sulp, Severus in 
Yit. B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefore 
weighty, praise on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris sceleribus suis, minus cruddk 
fuiese videtur (Panogyr, Yet. xii, 28). 


* L© Beau contests the reading in the 
chronicle of Prosper upon which this 
charge rests. Le Beau, iv, 232.— M. 

b According to Pacatus, the Count 
Vallio, who commanded the army, was 
earned to OlAlons to be burnt alive; but 


Maximus, dreading the imputation of 
cruelty, caused him to be secretly strangled 
by his Bretons. Macedonius also, master 
of the offices, suffered the death which 
he merited, Le Beau, iv. 244. — M, 
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would choose rather to employ his forces in the common defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his friendship should he 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of the world. An 
immediate and peremptory answer was required, but It was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, either 
the feelings of his own mind or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for revenge. 
From the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial diadem ; 
his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he was more 
deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations ; and if 
he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the 
assassin. Even the principles of justioe and the interest of society 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial 
fabric of government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the sentiments 
of gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the conduct of an 
individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign by 
the sense of superior duties, and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an inno- 
cent people would be involved in the consequences of his punishment. 
The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire ; the East was exhausted by the 
misfortunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was 
seriously to be apprehended that, after the vital strength of the 
republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the 
feeble conqueror would remain an easy prey to the barbarians of the 
north. These weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dis- 
semble his resentment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant. But 
he stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the possession 
of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was con- 
fiimed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
Western Illyricum, and some honourable conditions were inserted 
in the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of the deceased 
emperor . 17 According to the custom of the age, the images of the 
three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people ; nor should it be lightly supposed that, in the moment of a 
solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge . 18 

17 Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (tom. ii. Epist, 
xvii. p. 827). 

18 Zosimusj 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 252. We may disclaim bis odious suspicions, but 
we cannot reject the treaty <$f -peace wbieb tbe friends of Theodosius have absolutely 
forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 
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The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposed him 
to the fatal effects of their resentment. His profound vene- Baptlam and 
ration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap- 
plause and gratitude of a powerful order, which has claimed 
in every age the privilege of dispensing honours, both on lreb - 28 -’ 
earth and in heaven . 19 The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, 
and their own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery that Gratian had committed the sceptre of the East to the 
hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal were supported 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the 
benefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine has been rivalled 
by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing 
the worship of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first 
of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was born of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the prac- 
tice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initia- 
tion, till he was admonished of the danger of delay by the serious 
illness which threatened his life towards the end of the first year of 
his reign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he 
received the sacrament of baptism 20 from Acholius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thessalonica : 21 and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects. 44 It is our pleasure (such is 
44 the Imperial style) that all the nations which are governed by our 
4 6 clemency and moderation should stedfastly adhere to the religion 
44 which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans, which faithful tradi- 
44 tion has preserved, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
46 Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic 
44 holiness. According to the discipline of the apostles, and the 
44 doctrine of- the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, 
44 the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious 
44 Trinity. We authorise the followers of this doctrine to assume the 
44 title of Catholic Christians ; and as we judge that all others are 
44 extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name of 

19 Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Gratian an high and 
respectable place in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. Consol, p, 1J93), 

80 For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sossomen (1. vii. e. 4), Socrates (1. v, c. 0), 
and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v, p. 728). * 

al Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendahig> and the praises of Am- 
brose, who stylos him, murus fidoi atque sanctitatis (tom. xi. Epist, xv. p. 820); and 
afterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &c , 
(Epist, xvi. p. 822)— a virtue which duos not appertain either to a wall or a b%t kop n 
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44 Heretics, and declare that their conventicles shall no longer usurp 
44 the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the condemnation 
44 of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the severe penalties 
46 which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think proper 
44 to inflict upon them .” 22 The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor 
always fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy which 
he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions were never 
affected by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambi- 
guous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a faint 
inclination to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But the 
dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the empress 
Flaccilla, who trembled for the salvation of her husband ; and the 
mind of Theodosius was confirmed by a theological argument adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed on M3 eldest son 
Arcadius the name and honours of Augustus, and the two princes 
were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their sub- 
jects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, 
and, after saluting with due reverence the person of his sovereign, 
he accosted the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness 4 which 
he might have used towards a plebeian child. Provoked by this 
insolent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that the rustic priest 
should be instantly driven from his presence. But while the guards 
were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, 44 Such is the 
44 treatment, 0 emperor ! which the King of heaven has prepared for 
44 those impious men who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
44 acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Son.” Theodosius 
immediately embraced the bishop of Iconium, and never forgot the 
important lesson which he had received from this dramatic parable . 23 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism ; 
Arianism of and, in a long interval of forty years, 84 the faith of the 
princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of the East 
ao). 340-380. was re j ec ted in the purer schools of Rome and Alexandria. 


Codex Theodos. I, xvi, tit. i. leg. 2 , with. Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 5-9. 
Such an edict deserved the wannest praises of Baronius, aureara sanctionem, edictum 
pium et salutaro. — Sic itur ad astra. 

® Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, 1. v. e. 16. Tillemont is displeased (Mem. 
Ecelds. tom. vi. p. 627, 628) with the terms of “ rustic bishop,” “ obscure city.” 
Yet I must take leave to think that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of 
inconsiderable magnitude in the Roman empire. 

24 Sozomen, 1. vii, c, 5. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. Marcellin. in Chron. The account of 
forty years must be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, who wisely ex* 
changed the bishopric of Xicomedia for the throne of Constantinople, 
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The arehiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, which had been polluted 
with so much Christian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus and 
Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free importation of vice and 
error from every province of the empire ; the eager pursuit of reli- 
gious controversy afforded a new occupation to the busy idleness of 
the metropolis : and we may credit the assertion of an intelligent 
observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeal. u This city,” says he, “ is full of mechanics and 
“ slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the 
u shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a. piece of 
66 silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father; if 
“ you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the 
“ Son is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire whether the bath 
66 is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing.” 25 
The heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace under the 
protection of the Arians of Constantinople, who endeavoured to secure 
the attachment of those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victory which they had obtained over the 
followers of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns of 
Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoousians was 
deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion ; and it 
has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered flock was 
left without a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolves. 26 But as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from oppression, they seized 
the first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a regular congregation, 
under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappa- 
docia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen, 27 were distinguished Orogory 
above all their contemporaries 28 by the rare union of pro- 
fane eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might 
sometimes be compared, by themselves and by the public, to the 

u See Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p, 71. The thirty-third 
Oration of Gregory Nazianzea affords indeed some similar ideas, even some still more 
ridiculous; but I have not yet found the words of this remarkable passage, ■which l 
allege on the faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 

30 See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, and the account of his own 
life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every physician is prone to exag- 
gerate the inveterate nature of the disease which he has cured. 

37 I confess myself deeply indebted to the two Lives of Gregory NTazianzen, com- 
posed, with very different views, by Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 305-500, 
692-731), and Le Cleirc (Biblioth&que TJniverselle, tom. xviii. p. 1-128). 

39 Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty years in his own age, he was born, m 
well as his friend Basil, about the year 329, The preposterous chronology of Suida* 
has been graciously received, because it removes the scandal of Gregory's father, a 
saint likewise, begetting children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, m.4m» Eeeltfa, 
tom. ix, o 693-6971. 
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most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of the 
strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with equal ardour, the 
same liberal studies in the schools of Athens ; they had retired, with 
equal devotion, to the same solitude in the deserts of Pontus ; and 
every spark of emulation or envy appeared to be totally extin- 
guished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil. 
But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to the archiepiscopal 
throne of Csesarea, discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, 
the pride of his character ; and the first favour which he condescended 
to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps was intended, as a 
cruel insult . 29 Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregory 
in some useM and conspicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima , 30 without water, without verdure, without society., 
situate at the junction of three highways, and frequented only by the 
incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory sub- 
mitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile : he was ordained 
bishop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests that he never consum- 
mated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He after-* 
wards consented to undertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus , 31 of which his father had been bishop above five-and- 
accepts the forty years. But as he was still conscious that he deserved 
CoStSu- another audience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
ajxSm, no unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation which was 
November addressed to him from the orthodox party of Constan- 


29 Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines (tom. ii. p. 8 fed. 
Paris, 1609]), which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of injured and lost 
friendship ; — 

...... rtavoi xotvoi Xoywv, 

'Ofioemyo*} vi xa) cruvitrvios 
N oVj sT; h UfAtyotv .... 

AnffK&cL<rvu,i tfcLvvu., xaipptwrou 
hZfiCLi (pipavtri vets tfctXeuc&s sXtrjda $. 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint to 
her Mend Hermia; — 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, &c. 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregoiy Nazianzen ; he was ignorant of the 
Greek language? but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is the same in Cap- 
padocia and in Britain. 

^ 30 This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazianzen (tom ' 
ii. de Vit& sn&, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from Archelais, 
"and thirty-two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144 , edit. 
Wesseling). 

51 The name of Nazianzus has been immortalised' by Gregory? but his native town, 
under the Greek or Boman title of Diocsesarea (Tillemont, Mem. BceWs. tom. ix, p; 
692), is mentioned by Pliny (vi 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerar. Wesseling, p, 
709). It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 
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fcinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spacious room 
was consecrated to the uses of religious worship ; and the name of 
Anastasia was chosen to express the resurrection of the Nicene faith. 
This private conventicle was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miracles and visions which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God . 32 The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs of Gregory 
Nazianzen ; and in the space of two years he experienced all the 
spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or adverse for- 
tunes of a missionary . 33 The Arians, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and the devout populace 
wa3 excited to suppress, by violence and tumult, the irregular assem- 
blies of the Athanasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. Sophia 
there issued a motley crowd 44 of common beggars, who had forfeited 
44 their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
64 satyrs ; and of women, more terrible than so many Jezebels.” The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open ; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a 
man lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of supposing that 
he publicly confessed the name of Christ After he was delivered 
from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was 
disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, who 
assumed the name of Maximus 34 and the cloak of a Cynic philo- 
sopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory, deceived 
and abused his favourable opinion, and, forming a secret connection 
with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, 
to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary to 
regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the 
daily increase of bis fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed 
the pleasure of observing that the greater part of Ms numerous 
audience retired from his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the 


32 See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 14*. The &/« St 'w^w of Soho* 
men (1. vii. e. 5) is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

33 Tillemont (Mem. Eecles. tom, ix» p. 432, &c.) diligently collects, enlarges, and 
explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself. 

34 He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. xxiii. p. 409) in his praise j hut after 
their quarrel the name of Maximus was changed into that of Heron (see Jeroni, tom. L 
in Catalog. Script. Eccles. p. .‘501 [tom, ii. p. 930, ed. Vallars.]), I touch slightly on 
these obscure and personal squabbles, 
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preacher , 35 or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of their 
faith and practice . 34 

The catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful con- 
Kuin of fidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and they 
ft r cSjsSu. impatiently waited the effects of his gracious promise. 
Jd. P 3so, Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, 
Nov. 26. ag soon as j ie ] aa d. finished the operations of the campaign, 

made his public entry into the capital at the head of a victorious 
army. The next day after his arrival he summoned Damophilus to 
his presence, and offered that Arian prelate the hard alternative of 
subscribing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to the ortho- 
dox believers, the use and possession of the episcopal palace, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. The 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint would have been justly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile , 37 
and his removal was immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. The Arians might complain, with some appearance 
of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should 
usurp the hundred churches which they were insufficient to fill, 
whilst the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable , 
but as the angels who protected the catholic cause were only visible 
to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heavenly legions 
with the more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons, and the 
church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Imperial 
guards. If the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must 
have felt a very lively satisfaction when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph, and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of Constaiv 
tinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections oi 
human virtue) was deeply affected by the mortifying consideration 
that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather than of a 
shepherd ; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety ; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was 

85 Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen ix. p, 78) de- 
scribes Ms own success with some human complacency. Yet it should seem, from his 
familiar conversation with his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist, ad Nepotian. p. 14 
[tom. L p, 261, ed, Vallars.]), that the preacher understood the true value of popular 
applause. 

38 Lacrim® audifcorum Iaudes tuae sint, is the lively and judicious advice of St. 
Jerom [loc. 

37 Socrates (1. v. c. 7) and Sozomen (1. vii c. 6) relate the evangelical words and 
actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He considered, says Socrates, 
that it is difficult to resist the powerful; but it was easy, and would have been profit, 
able, to submit. 
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impossible for him to despise. lie beheld the innumerable multitude, 
of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the streets, the windows, 
and the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
grief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fairly confesses that 
on the memorable day of his installation the capital of the East 
wore the appearance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a 
barbarian conqueror . 38 About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius 
declared his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his 
dominions the bishops and their clergy who should obstinately refuse 
to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a 
general law, a special commission, and a military force ; 39 aj>. asif b ’* 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so Jfln ’ 10 ' 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was 
established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
East. The writings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to 
exist , 40 would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution 
which afflicted the church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; 
and the sufferings of their holy confessors might claim the pity of the 
disinterested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the vio- 
lence of zeal and revenge was in some measure eluded by the want 
of resistance ; and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness than had been exerted by the orthodox party 
under the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed by the 
same common principles of nature and religion : but a very material 
circumstance may he discovered, which tended to distinguish the 
degrees of their theological faith. Both parties, in the schools, as 
well as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always prone to impute our own 
sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more pru- 
dent and respectful to exaggerate than to circumscribe the adorable 
perfections of the Son of God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted 
in the proud confidence that he had entitled himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the 
secret apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable 

88 See Gregory Nazianzen, tom. ii. de Vil& end, p. 21, 22. For the sake of pos- 
terity, the bishop of Constantinople records a stupendous prodigy. In the month of 
November, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth when the procession 
entered the church. 

39 Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (1. v. e. 2) has mentioned 
this important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist, dee Emporeura, tom. v. 
p. 728) judiciously removes from the reign of Gratian to that of Theodosius. 

40 I do not r<ckon Philostorgius, though he mentions (I. ix. c. 10) the expulsion of 
Damopkilus. The Eunomian historian has he* n carefully strained through m ortho- 
dox sieve. 
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offence by the scanty praise and parsimonious honours which he 
bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Arianism 
might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by the merits of faith 
and devotion, was much better adapted to become popular and suc- 
cessful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assemblies 
The council of the or ^ odox cler gT induced the emperor to convene, at 
of Constand- Constantinople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, 
a.d. 381, who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, to com- 
plete the theological system which had been established in 
the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth century 
had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of God ; and 
the various opinions which were embraced concerning the Second , 
were extended and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the Third 
person of the Trinity. 41 Yet it was found, or it was thought, neces- 
sary, by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to explain the 
ambiguous language of some respectable doctors; to confirm the 
faith of the catholics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent 
sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son was con- 
substantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seeming to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods, A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of the Holy 
Ghost : the mysterious doctrine has been received by all the nations, 
and all the churches, of the Christian world; and their grateful 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius the second 
rank among the general councils. 43 Their knowledge of religious 
truth may have been preserved by tradition, or it may have been 
communicated by inspiration ; but the sober evidence of history will 
not allow much weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of 
Constantinople. In an age when the ecclesiastics had scandalously 
degenerated from the model of apostolical purity, the most worthless 
and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent and disturb the 
episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so many 
opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops : 
and their ruling passions were, the love of gold and the love of 


44 Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Bibliothfcque Universellc, tom. xviii. p, 91- 
1G5) of the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at Constanti- 
nople against the Arians, Eunomians, Macedonians, &c. He tells the Macedonians 
who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that they might as well 
be styled Tnthekts as Dithcists. Gregory himself was almost a Tritheist, and hte 
monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

42 The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatican but 
the popes bad long hesitated, and their hesitation perplexes and almost staggers the 
humble Ixllemont (Mem. Eecles. tom. ix. p. 499, 500). 
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dispute. Many of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Theodosius had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions; and in the various revolutions of the 
church and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended Ins prevailing in- 
fluence, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled by the absurd or 
selfish motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The death of 
Meletius, which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented 
the most favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, 
by suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. 
But his cause was supported by the Western churches ; and 
the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate , 43 rather 
than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of the 
assembly to dissent and to secede ; and the clamorous majority, 
which remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared only 
to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese . 44 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand Ketmit of 
of some obstinate heretic or some malicious infidel But NaSeu, 
the name of the sincere historian who has conveyed this A * a 38U 
instructive lesson to the knowledge of posterity must silence the 
impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry, lie was one of the 
most pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint, and a doctor 
of the church; the scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the 
functions of president : in a word— Gregory Nazianzen himself The 
harsh and ungenerous treatment which he experienced , 46 instead of 


43 Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, among 
whom was Flavian, had abjured , for the sake of peace, the bishopric of Antioch (feSosso- 
men, 1. vii c. 3, 11; Socrates, 1. v. c. 5). Tillemont thinks it his duty to disbelieve 
the story; but he owns that there are many circumstances in the life of Flavian which 
seem inconsistent with the praises of Chrysostom and the character of a saint (Mthnu 
Ecclds. tom. x. p. 541). v 

, 44 Consult Gregory Hazianzen, de Vita su&, tom, ii. p, 25-28. His general and par- 
ticular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen inverse and prose (tom. 
i. Orat. i. p. 33; Epist. lv. p. 814, tom. ii, ; Carmen x. p, 81). Such passages are 
faintly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 

46 See Gregory, tom. ii. de Vit& su&, p, 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, 
and thirty-second Orations were pronounced in the several stages of this business. 
The peroration of the last (tom, i. p. 528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men 
and angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the West* &c„ is pathetic, arid 
almost sublime. 
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derogating from the truth of his evidence, affords an additional 
proof of the spirit which actuated the deliberations of the synod. 
Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the 
bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the emperor. But Gregory soon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his strenuous 
adherents, provoked by his moderation in the affairs of Antioch, 
abandoned him, without support, to the adverse faction of the 
Egyptians, who disputed the validity of his election, and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of 
episcopal translations. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. His 
resignation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when 
he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal 
throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay tlie ceremony of his consecration till he had 
previously despatched the rites of his baptism . 46 After this remarkable 
experience of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has been added to his name : but 
the tenderness of his heart , 47 and the elegance of his genius, reflect 
a more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the insolent 
Eiiict" of re ig n °f Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged 
Theodosia* the injuries which the catholics sustained from the zeal of 
Sties, e Constantius and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
A ' D ‘ " ' every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of 
heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. The 
decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics who governed the con- 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effectual methods of per- 

46 The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozomen (1. vii. e. 8); but 
Tillemont observes (M4m. Eecl6s. tom. ix. p. 719), Aprks tout, ee nam do Sozom&ne 
est si honteux pour tousceux qu’il y ruele, et surtoat pour Thdodose, qu’il vaut mieux 
travailler a le d<Struire qu’h ie soutenir : an admirable canon of criticism l 

47 I can only be understood to mean that such was his natural temper when it was 
not hardened or inflamed by religious zeal. From his retirement he exhorts Necta- 
rius to prosecute the heretics of Constantinople. 
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secution. In the space of fifteen years he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics, 48 more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; and to 
deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly enacted that, if any 
laws or rescripts should be alleged in their favour, the judges should 
consider them as the illegal productions either of fraud or forgery. 
The penal statutes were directed against the ministers, the assem- 
blies, and the persons of the heretics ; and the passions of the legis* 
lator were expressed in the language of declamation and invective. 
I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the privileges and 
emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if they 
presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of their 
accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordination : and it was 
reasonably expected that, if the race of pastors could be extin- 
guished, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and 
hunger, to * return within the pale of the catholic church. II. The 
rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended to every 
possible circumstance in which the heretics could assemble with the 
intention of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, or ground, which 
had been used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial 
domain. III. It was supposed that the error of the heretics could 
proceed only from the obstinate temper of their minds; and that 
such a temper wa3 a fit object of censure and punishment. The? 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommuni- 
cation, which separated them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and this declaration of the supreme magistrate 
tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic 
populace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the posses- 
sion of honourable or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Eunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advan- 
tage from testamentary donations. The guilt of the Manicheoan 
heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that it could be expiated only 

44 See the Theodosian Code, 1, xvi. tit. v, leg. 6-23, with Godefroy’s commentary oil 
each law, and his general summary, or 2'aratitlon, tom. vi. p. 104-110# 
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by the death of the offender ; and the same capital punishment was 
inflicted on the Audians, or Quartodeeimans , 49 who should dare to 
perpetrate the atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper day 
the festival of Easter. Every Roman might exercise the right of 
public accusation ; but the office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name 
so deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theo- 
dosius. Yet we are assured that the execution of his penal edicts 
was seldom enforced; and that the pious emperor appeared less 
desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify his refractory subjects . 00 

The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, whose 
Execution of j ust ^ ce an( l pi e ty h aye keen applauded by the saints ; but 
Prisciiiian the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for his 
associates, rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the Christian 
A,1> ' * princes who shed the blood of his Christian subjects on 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priscillianists , 51 
a recent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the Imperial 
consistory of Treves ; and by the sentence of the Praetorian praefect, 
seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. The first of 
these was Priscillian 02 himself, bishop of Avila , 53 in Spain, who 
adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by the accomplishments 
of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters and two deacons accom- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame 
of the ancients ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius . 54 Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a distant and dreary 


49 They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passover, on the fourteenth day 
of the first moon after the vernal equinox; and thus pertinaciously opposed the Roman 
church and Nicene synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bingham’s Anti- 
quities, 1. xx. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 309, fol. edit. 

50 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

51 See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (1. ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, &c., part ii. vol. ix. p. 
356-350) has laboured this article with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. 
Tillemont (M&n. Ecclds. tom. viii. p. 491-527) has raked together all the dirt of the 
fathers— an useful scavenger! 

Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. Felix pre- 
fects, si non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsus multa in eo animi 
et corporis bona cemeres. (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. 
Eceles^ p. 302 [torn. ii. p. 934, ed, Vallars.]) speaks with temper of Priscillian and 
Latronian. 

58 The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a-year (Busching’a 
Geography, vol. H. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to produce the author ol 
a new heresy. 

. ** Esgprobrabatur mulieri vidusn nxmia religio, et diligentius culta clivinfttas (Pacat, 
m Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29), Such was the idea of a humane though ignorant poly 
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exile ; 05 and some indulgence was shown to the meaner criminals 
who assumed the merit of an early repentance. If any credit could 
be allowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 
reports, the offspring of malice and credulity, the heresy of the 
Priscillianists would be found to include the various abominations of 
magic, of impiety, and of lewdness . 56 Priscillian, who wandered 
about the world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused 
of praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it was 
confidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal intercourse with 
the daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still more 
odious and criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid inquiry, 
will discover, that, if the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 
was not by the licentiousness, but by the austerity of their lives. 
They absolutely condemned the use of the marriage-bed ; and the 
peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. 
They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence from all animal 
food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a rule 
of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, 
concerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul, 
were derived from the Gnostic and Manichsean system ; and this vain 
philosophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill 
adapted to the grosser spirits of the W est. The obscure disciples of 
Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared ; his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject 
of a long and vehement controversy; while some arraigned, and 
others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with pleasure that 
we can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 
and bishops, Ambrose of Milan 57 and Martin of Tours , 58 who, on 
this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the 
unhappy men who had been executed at Treves ; they refused to 
hold communion with their episcopal murderers ; and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, 
and his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan 
pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics; 
but they were surprised and shocked by the bloody image of their 

56 One of them was sent in Syllinam insulam quin ultra Britanniam est. What must 
have beon the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p 
3519)? 

( 56 The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, &e., which Tillemont swallows 
like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some candid suspicions in 
favour of the older Gnostics. 

67 Ambros. tom. ii, Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

08 In tho Sacred History, and the Life of St, Martin, Sulpicius Severus usee gome 
caution} but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (iii. 15), Martin wag 
reproved, however, by his own conscience and by an angel; nor could he afterwards 
perform miracles with so much ease. 
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temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial 
prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin was 
confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings against 
Priscillian and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their respective provinces. The secular 
judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a definitive 
sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops 
had disgraced themselves by exercising the functions of accusers in a 
criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius , 59 who beheld the 
tortures, and solicited the death of the heretics, provoked the just 
indignation of mankind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were 
admitted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of 
persecution have been refined and methodised in the holy office, which 
assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powers. 
The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to the 
magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner ; and the inex- 
orable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of the 
offender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theodosius, 
Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents of an 
eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miraculous gifts added 
a.d. su-mi. we ight; anc i dignity to the monastic virtues of Martin of 
Tours ; 60 but the palm of episcopal vigour and ability was justly 
claimed by the intrepid Ambrose . 61 He was descended from a noble 
family of Romans ; his father had exercised the important office of 
Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; and the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of 
civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a province which 
included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to 
his own surprise and to that of the world, was suddenly transformed 
front a governor to an archbishop. Without the least mixture, as it 
is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unanim ously 
saluted him with the episcopal title ; the concord and perseverance 


. " Tte oagjoKo presbyter (Sulp. Sever. L ii. p. 448), and the Pagan orator (Paeat. 
ll * reprobate with equal indignation the character and conduct 

oi itnacius, 

60 The life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues concerning his miracles, contain facts 
laaotea to the ewiRRAfit harihar'ismi 4n a p+TTifi. a « 


by this contrast. , 

* r superficial Life of St. Ambrose, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendix 

Jfe l ann'^‘ % morit . of original evidence. Tillemont 
with^theh^uraaf diligent. (p, xxOM) have laboured 
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of tlieii acclamations were ascribed to a preternatural impulse ; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his geniu3 soon qualified him to 
exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction : and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and splendid 
trappings of temporal greatness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to control the 
administration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a 
father ; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity was 
designed for the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic 
death, at a time when the empress Justina trembled for her own 
safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan 
was despatched on two different embassies to the court of Treves. 
He exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his 
spiritual and political characters ; and perhaps contributed, by bis 
authority and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to 
protect the peace of Italy. 62 Ambrose had devoted his life and his 
abilities to the service of the church. W ealth was the object of his 
contempt; he had renounced his private patrimony; and he sold, 
without hesitation, the consecrated plate for the redemption of captives. 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached to their archbishop ; 
and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or appre- 
hending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally 
devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and mssnccc***. 
spirit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had the ulnTaho 
misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she j t Ku! 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina Xpriif-L 
was persuaded that a Roman emperor might claim, in his A * ,ril m 
own dominions, the public exercise of his religion ; and she proposed 
to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that he 
should resign the use of a single church, either in the city or 
suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles. 63 The palaces of the earth might indeed 
belong to Caesar, hut the churches were the houses of God ; and, 
within the limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of 
the apostles, was the only minister of God. The privileges of Chris* 

63 Ambrose himself (tom. ii, Epist xxiv. p. 888-801) gives the emperor a very 
spirited account of his own embassy. 

63 His own representation of his principles and conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx, am, xxlL 
p. 852-880) is ope of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains 
two letters to his sister Marcollina, with a petition to Valentinian, ami the sermon 
Baafflcis non trafatidis. 
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tianity, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the true 
believers; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied that his own 
theological opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The 
archbishop, who refused to hold any conference or negociation with 
the instruments of Satan, declared, with modest firmness, his resolution 
to die a martyr, rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and 
Justina, who resented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, 
hastily determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As 
she desired to perform her public devotions on the approaching festival 
of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before the council. He 
obeyed the s um mons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : they pressed, 
with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace ; and the 
affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence 
of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would 
interpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor, and to 
restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated were soon violated by a per- 
fidious court; and, during six of the most solemn days which 
Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The 
officers of the household were directed to prepare, first the Portian, 
and afterwards the new, Basilica , for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of the 
royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it was found 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from the insults of the 
populace. The Arian ecclesiastics who ventured to show themselves 
in the streets were exposed to the most imminent danger of their 
lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and 
seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently applied to 
the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain a church for 
the Arians was compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity had endured under the reign of Paganism. The measures 
of the court served only to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers : an order was signified, in the name of 
the emperor, to all the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public disorders, they 
should strictly confine tnemselves to their houses : and the ministers 
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of Valentinian imprudently confessed that the most respectable part 
of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
He was again solicited to restore peace to his country, by a timely 
compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose 
was couched in the most humble and respectful terms, which might, 
however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. “ His 
“ life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but he would 
“ never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
“ episcopal character. In such a cause he was prepared to suffer 
u whatever the malice of the daemon could inflict ; and he only wished 
“ to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the 
“ altar ; he had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of 
u God alone to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the 
“ scenes of blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it 
“ was his fervent prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
“ of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy .” 64 The 
obstinate bigotry of Justina would have endangered the empire of her 
son, if, in this contest with the church and people of Milan, she could 
have depended on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica , which 
was the object of the dispute : and it might be expected from the 
Arian principles and barbarous manners of these foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any scruples in the execution of the most 
sanguinary orders. They were encountered on the sacred threshold 
by the archbishop, who, thundering against them a sentence of ex- 
communication, asked them, in the tone of a father and a master, 
Whether it was to invade the house of God that they had implored 
the hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negoeiation ; and 
the empress was persuaded by the advice of her wisest counsellors to 
leave the catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. 
The mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrose : and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, 
that his own servants were ready to betray him into the hands of an 
insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with the 
name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics. By A,x> * ' 

84 Betz had a similar message from the queen to request that ho would appease the 
tumult of Paris. It was no longer in his power, &c, A quo! j’ajoutai tout ce quo 
vous pouvez vous imaginer de respect, de douleur, de regret, et de soumtesion, &tt- 
(Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not compare either the causes or the men; 
yet the coadjutor himself had some idea (p. 84; of imitating St, Ambrose, 
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the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was promulgated in all 
the provinces which were subject to the court of Milan ; the free 
exercise of their religion was granted to those who professed the faith 
of R im ini ; and the emperor declared that all persons who should 
infringe this sacred and salutary constitution should be capitally 
punished, as the enemies of the public peace . 65 The character and 
language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion that 
his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a specious 
pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched the opportunity of 
surprising him in some act of disobedience to a law which he strangely 
represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and 
honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay, whilst it permitted him to choose 
the place of his exile and the number of his companions. But the 
authority of the saints, who have preached and practised the maxims 
of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the 
extreme and pressing danger of the church. He boldly refused to 
obey ; and his refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of his 
faithful people . 66 They guarded by turns the person of their arch- 
bishop; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack of that impregnable 
fortress. The numerous poor, who had been relieved by the liberality 
of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and 
gratitude; and as the patience of the multitude might have been 
exhausted by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan the useful institution 
of a loud and regular psalmody. While he maintained this arduous 
contest, he was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a place 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius , 67 had 
been deposited above three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were found , 68 with the 
heads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. 

85 Sozomen alone (L vii. c. 13) throws this luminous fact into a dark and perplexed 
narrative. 

63 Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesid mori parata cum episcopo suo « . . Nos adhue 
frigidi exdtabamur tamen civitate attonit& atque turbatd. Augustin. Confession. 
1, ix. c. 7, 

67 Tillemont, Mdm. Eccles, tom. ii. p. 78, 498. Many churches in Italy, Gaul, &c., 
were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Gervase seems to have been 
more fortunate than his companion. 

68 Invenimus mirae magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisca artas ferebat. tom, ii. Epist. 
xxii. p. 875. The size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skilfully, suited to the 
popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human stature, which has prevailed 
in every age since the time of Homer. 

Grardiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 
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The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of 
the people ; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was 
admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones 
of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain 
a healing power ; and the preternatural influence was communicated 
to the most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man , 69 and the reluctant 
confessions of several dsemoniacs, appeared to justify the faith and 
sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those miracles is attested by 
Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the 
celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed the art of rhetoric 
in Milan. The reason of the present age may possibly approve the 
incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, who derided the theatrical 
representations which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 
expense, of the archbishop . 70 Their effect, however, on the minds of 
the people, was rapid and irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the favourite of Heaven. 
The powers likewise of the earth interposed in tne defence of Ambrose : 
the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety 
and friendship ; and the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile 
and ambitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul . 71 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three 
ample countries, which now constitute the three most flou- 
rishing kingdoms of modern Europe. But the aspiring a .*>. ki, 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by the Ausu8t * 
love of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the instru- 
ments only of his future greatness, and his success was the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The wealth which he extorted 73 from the 
oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 
levying and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, collected, 
for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Germany. The con- 
quest of Italy was the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government 


69 Ainbros. tom, ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Confcs. 1, ix. c. 7, do Civitat, 
Dei, 1. xxii, c, 8. Paulin, in Vitd St. Ambros. c. 14, in Append. Benedict, p. 4, The 
blind man’s name was Severua ; he touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five years) to tho service of the church, 
I should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove tho worship 
of relics as well as the Nioene creed, 

70 Paulin, in Vit. St. Ambros. e. 5 [15], in Append. Benedict, p, 5. 

71 Tillemont, Mem, Eccles. tom, x. p. 100, 750. He partially allows the mediation 
of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though it is attested by 
Prosper, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 

n The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialog, iii, 15 [p. 576]) inflicts a much deeper 
wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatus (xiL 25, 26). J 
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was abhorred and despised by his catholic subjects. But as Maximus 
wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he 
received, with perfidious smiles, Domnin us of Syria, the ambassador 
of Valentinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a considerable 
body of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. The penetration 
of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the pro- 
fessions of friendship ; 73 but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or 
deceived by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the coun- 
cil of Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind 
confidence, which was the effect not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and they 
were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But 
the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear ; 
and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gleam of armour and the dust excited by the troops of cavalry first 
announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates of Milan 
In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their own impru- 
dence and the perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time, 
and force, and resolution to stand against the Gauls and Germans, 
either in the field or within the walls of a large and disaffected city. 
Flight was their only hope ; Aquileia their only refuge : and, as 
Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of Gratian 
might expect the same fate from the hands of the same assassin. 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; and, if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the usurper, he 
might indirectly contribute to the success of his arms by inculcating 
from the pulpit the duty of resignation, rather than that of resist- 
ance . 74 The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety; but 
she distrusted the strength of the fortifications; she dreaded the 
event of a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection of the 
great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the West. A vessel was secretly provided to trans- 
port the Imperial family ; they embarked with precipitation in one of 
the obscure harbours of Venetia, or Istria; traversed the whole ex- 
tent of the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory 
of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long but successful navigation, reposed 
themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All the subjects of Valen- 
Fiight of tinian deserted the cause of a prince who, by his abdication, 
vaimtbi sa. i la( j a b so lved them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the 
little city of iEmona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop 

73 Esto tutior adversus hominem, pacis involucro [bellum] tegentem, was the wise 
caution of Ambrose (tom. ii, p. 801) after his return from his second embassy. 

74 Baronins (a.d. 387, N°. 63) applies to this season of public distress some of the 
penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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the career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have obtained 
without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, 
Theodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence Theodosms 
at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not proceed from tgk**s arms m 
contempt or indifference, as he speedily made a visit to that vaiontmum, 
city, accompanied by the greatest part of his court and 
senate. After the first tender expressions of friendship and sympathy, 
the pious emperor of the East gently admonished Justina that the 
guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this world, as well as in 
the next ; and that the public profession of the Nicene faith would 
be the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her son, by 
the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth and in heaven. 
The momentous question of peace or war was referred by Theodosius 
to the deliberation of his council ; and the arguments which might be 
alleged on the side of honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight. The 
persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had 
been indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and de- 
cisive measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, would 
expose the Eastern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The 
barbarians who had passed the Danube had lately assumed the 
character of soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet 
untamed ; and the operations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve the pro- 
vinces from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the council, 
Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
his magnanimous character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his 
exhausted people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fete 
of the Roman world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms of the princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause of 
her brother Valentinian . 75 The heart of Theodosius was softened 
by the tears of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed and 

» The flight of Yalontraian and the love of Theodosius for his sister are related by 
Zosimns (1. iv. [o. 43] p. 203, 264). Tilleraont produces some weak and ambiguous 
evidence to antedate the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des Empereurs, tom, v. 
p. 740), and consequently to refute ces conies de Zosimo qui soroieui Drop oontraire* 
k la pidtd tie Theodose, 
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directed the impulse of passion ; and the 'celebration of the royal 
nuptials was the assurance and signal of the civil war. The unfeel- 
ing critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an indelible stain 
on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined on this 
occasion to dispute the suspicious evidence of the historian Zosimus. 
For my own part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to find, or 
even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the mild 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 
placency, a gentle hero who may be supposed to receive his armour 
from the hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king was 
secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard or to respect the frontiers of an active 
and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Theodosius, from the 
Euphrates to the Adriatic, resounded with the preparations of war 
both by land and sea. The skilful disposition of the forces of the 
East seemed to multiply their numbers, and distracted the attention 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops, 
under the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their 
march along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through 
the Rhsetian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was 
equipped in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent 
design that, as soon as the passage had been opened by a naval 
victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in Italy, proceed 
without delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and 
empire. In the mean while Theodosius himself advanced, at the head 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, 
who, after the siege of iEmona, a had fixed his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by the broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 
Defeat and successive resources, of the tyrant Magnentius, might pre- 
toimus, pare themselves for the labours of three bloody campaigns. 
June- 8, But the contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
August. usurped the throne of the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months , 76 and within the space of two hundred miles. 
The superior genius of the emperor of the East might prevail over 
the feeble Maximus, who in this important crisis showed himself 
destitute of military skill or personal courage; but the abilities of 
Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a 

76 See Godefxoy’s Chronology of the Laws, Cod Theodos. tom. i p. cxix. 


* Mm ona Layback. Siscia, Sciszek.— M. 
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numerous and active cavalry. The Iiuns, the Alani, and, after 
their example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of 
archers, who fought on horseback, and confounded the steady valour 
of the Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march in the heat of summer they spurred 
their foaming horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in 
the presence of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Marcel- 
linus, the tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them with the select 
cohorts, which were considered as the hope and strength of the army. 
The action, which had been interrupted by the approach of night, 
was renewed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving 
remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms 
at the feet of the conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
receive the loyal acclamations of the citizens of JEmona, Theodosius 
pressed forwards to terminate the war by the death or captivity of 
his rival, who fled before him with the diligence of fear. From the 
summit of the Julian Alps he descended with such incredible speed 
into the plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the evening of 
the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompassed on all 
sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of the city. But the gates 
could not long resist the effort of a victorious enemy; and the 
despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the soldiers and people, 
hastened the downfall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged 
from his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the 
robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like a 
malefactor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about 
three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not 
intended to insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and for- 
give the tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy, 
and was now become the object of his contempt. Our sympathy is 
the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed; 
and the spectacle of a proud competitor now prostrate at his feet 
could not fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involun- 
tary pity was checked by his regard for public justice and the memory 
of Gratian ; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the 
soldiers, who drew him out of the Imperial presence and instantly 
separated his head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
death was received with sincere or well-dissembled joy : his son Victor, 
on whom he had conferred the title of Augustus, died by the order* 
perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the military 
plans of Theodosius were successfully executed. When he had thus 
vox., xn. 2 0 
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terminated the civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed than he 
might naturally expect, he employed the winter months of his resi- 
dence at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted provinces ; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine and 
Constantius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Homan empire . 77 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without 
virtues of difficulty and without reluctance ; 78 and posterity will confess 
Theodosius, ^ le character of Theodosius 79 might furnish the subject 
of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws and the 
success of his arms rendered his administration respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He loved and practised 
the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in the 
palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table, and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful 
objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender names of a faithful husband, an indulgent father ; his uncle 
was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent ; 
Theodosius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and 
sister, and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from among those persons who, in the 
equal intercourse of private life, had appeared before his eyes without 
a mask ; the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him 
*o despise the accidental distinction of the purple, and he proved by 
his conduct that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most 
gratefully remembered ail the favours and services, which he had 
received before he ascended the throne of the Homan empire. The 
serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted into his 
society ; and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his 

Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical 
lufltory, Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 40, seq.] p. 250-207), Orosius (1. vii. c. 35), and Pacatus 
C* 5 * Fanegyr. Vet. xii.. 30-47), supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil war. 
Ambrose (tom. ii* Epist. ad. p. 952, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known events of 
» magazine surprised, an action at Fetovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, victory, &e. 
Ausomus (p. 236, edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good fortune of 

8 Quam promptum laudare principem, tam tutum siluisse do principo (Facat. in 
yanegyr. Vet. xii. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pronounced 
tins oration at Rome (a.d, 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and his 
fiaend Ausomus praises him as a poet second only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. y, p« 303. 

79 Seethe fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor; the strokes arc dis- 
tinct and the colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague; md Claudiaa 
always seems afraid of exalting the father above the eon* 
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mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous : 
evei-y art, every talent, of an useful or even of an innocent nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom 
he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevo- 
lence was circumscribed only by the limits of the human race. The 
government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy the 
time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent prince, without 
aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always 
reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement of 
reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his favourite 
study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life ; and it has been particularly observed that, whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed 
his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom. 
His disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as the 
rule of his own actions, and Theodosius has deserved the singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune ; the season of his prosperity was that of his moderation, and 
his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and 
success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of tlie law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the inno- 
cent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses ; and the liberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother 
and educated the orphan daughters of Maximus . 80 A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the 
orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could he permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 
his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess that such a monarch 
was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the 
Roman people . 81 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, of 
have abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous Thcodoaixw - 
mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence , 82 and it was 

80 Arnbros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, from the want of skill or of 
courago, omits this glorious circumstance. 81 Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 20* 

88 Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 50] p. 271, 272. His partial evidence is marked by an air of 
candour and truth. Ho observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, not as a vlut 
but as a singularity in the character of Theodosius. 

2 o 2 
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sometimes inflamed by passion . 83 In the pursuit of an important 
object his active courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; 
but as soon as the design was accomplished, or the danger was 
surmounted, the hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, forgetful 
that the time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned himself 
to the enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court. The natural disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric ; 
and, in a station where none could resist and few would dissuade the 
fatal consequence of his resentment, the humane monarch was justly 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate 
sallies of passion ; and the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which claims the merit of victory 
is exposed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty which would stain 
the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of three years the 
inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon 
of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never 
The sedition satisfied with ^eir own situation, or with the character and 
ofAntioch, conduct of their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 
of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence 
which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuc- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the 
inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public imposi- 
tions ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had not been involved in 
the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; 
a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal dona- 
tive, than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long 
since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch : 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowd, 
who, in pathetic, but at hrst in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pnde of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal 


** This choleric temper is acknowledged and excused by Victor [Spit. c. 481. Sod 
nabes (says Ambrose in decent and manly language to Ms sovereign) naturm impetum, 
quem si quis lemre velit, cito vertes ad misericordiam: si quis stimulet. inmaeis 
exsuscitas, ut eum revocare vix possis (tom. it Epist. It p. mt Theodosius (Claud 
in lv. Cons. Hon. 266, &c.) exhorts his son to moderate his anger. 
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resistance ; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry invec- 
tives ; and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives 
of the people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the 
emperor himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble oppo- 
sition, discharged itself on the images of the Imperial family 
which were erected, as objects of public veneration, in the most con- 
spicuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, 
of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons Areadius and Honorius, were 
insolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which 
were offered to the representations of Imperial majesty sufficiently 
declared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
tumult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
archers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature and conse- 
quences of her crime . 84 According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province despatched a faithful narrative of the whole 
transaction, while the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of 
their crime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
the friend, and most probably the disciple, of Libanius, -whose genius 
on this melancholy occasion was not useless to his country . 85 But the 
two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the diligence 
of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a long 
and dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the hopes 
and fears of the Antioehians, and they heard with terror that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his own 
statues, and more especially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved 
to level with the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants , 86 many of whom 
were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert. At length, Karch2a 
twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Ilellebicus, 
and Csesarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the emperor 
and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded from 

84 The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Antioch was 
excited by the daemons. A gigantic woman (says Solomon, 1. vii. c. 23) paraded the 
streets with a sconrgo in her hand. An old man, says Libanius (Orat. xii. p. 39 f>), 
transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, &c. 

85 Zosimus, in his short and disingonuous account (1. iv. [c, 41] p. 258, 259),. is cer- 
tainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. His own orations fix 
him at Antioch. 

m Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Tenet.) declares, that under such a reign the jfear of 
a massacre was groundless -and absurd, especially in the emperor’s absence,* for hia 
presence, according to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the most 
bloody acts. 
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the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the EasL, stripped of its 
lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under the 
humiliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodieea . 81 
The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut ; and, that every 
source of plenty and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, 
the distribution of corn was abolished by the severe instructions of 
Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals, — of those who had perpetrated, and of those who 
had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal 
of Hellebicus and Csesarius, encompassed with armed soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest and most wealthy of 
the citizens of Antioch appeared before them in chains ; the exami- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was 
pronounced or suspended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced from affluence 
and luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody execution was 
expected to conclude the horrors of a day 88 which the preacher of 
Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image 
of the last and universal judgment of the world. But the ministers 
of Theodosius performed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned them ; they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities 
of the people, and they listened with reverence to the pressing solicita- 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the 
mountains . 89 Hellebicus and Csesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed that the former 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter returned, with all possible 
speed, to Constantinople, and presumed once more to consult the will 
Clemency of of his sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had already 
Theodosius, • the deputies of the people, both the bishop and 

the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches 
of the emperor were the complaints of injured friendship rather than 
the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors were 
thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered the 
possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East was 


onthe sea-coast, sixty-five Bodies from Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. Syro- 
Maced. Dissert, iii, p. 230). The Antioehians were offended that the dependent city 
of Seleucia should presume to intercede for them. 

? ^ days of the tumult depend on the moveable festival of Easter, they can 

only he determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 387 has 
preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, des Einp, tom* v. p. 741* 
and Moi *tf»uc<>;n (Chrysostom, tom, xiii. p. 105-110). 

Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was not attended with much risk, te 
the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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restored to the enjoyment of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded 
the eloquence of Ililarius with the government of Palestine, and 
dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions of his 
respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was 1 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the emperor com 
fessed that, if the exercise of justice is the most important duty, the 
indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign . 90 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences, sedition and 
That great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic war A * D,m 
by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the 
general of those troops, and, as it should seem from liis name, a 
barbavian, had among bis slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
impure desires of oue of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent 
and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; 
and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of the multitude, 
who, ou the day of the public games, lamented the absence of their 
favourite, and considered the skill of a charioteer as an object of 
more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people was 
embittered by some previous disputes; and, as the strength of the 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the 
feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric and 
several of his principal officers were inhumanly murdered; their 
mangled bodies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe 
punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his mas- 
ter. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of 
the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the 


90 The sedition of Antioch is represented in a lively and almost dramatic manner 
by two orators who had their respective shares of interest and merit. Bee Libaniua 
(Orat. xiv. xv. [xii. xiii,] p, 889-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i, p. 1-14, Yonet. 1 7 54) and 
the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, do Btatm (tom. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Mont- 
faueon). I do not pretend to mmh personal acquaintance with Chrysostom; bub 
Tillemont (Ilist. dos Emporours, tom. v. p. 283-288) and Hermaut (Vie da St. Cary* 
sostome, tom, i. p. 1 37-224) had read him with pious curiosity and diligence- 
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guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of 
clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon ; his 
passion was again inflamed by the flattering suggestions of his 
minister Rufinus ; and, after Theodosius had despatched the messen- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent the 
execution of his orders. The punishment of a Homan city was 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians , 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfi- 
dious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity for those 
amusements that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disre- 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly was 
complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the circus, 
received the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The 
promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most 
moderate accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand ; 
and it is affirmed by some writers that more than fifteen thousand 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of Botherie. A foreign merchant, 
who had probably no concern in his murder, offered his own life and 
all his wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons ; but, while 
the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to 
choose, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his sus- 
pense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into the breasts 
of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins, that they 
were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only 
to increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the 
massacre, which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at Thessalonica, The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect ot 
the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were 
familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and Theodosius pos- 
sessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed . 91 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy 

The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist, li. p. 998), Augustin (d& 
Civimt Dei, v. 26), and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. o. 24), is delivered in vague 
expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent and unequal 
testimonies of Sozomen (1, vii. c, 25), Theodoret (1. v, c. 17), Theophanes (Ckrono* 
graph, p. 62 [tom. l.p. 113, ed. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 [tom. i. p, 556, ed.Bonn.]), 
and Zonaras (tom. n, 1. xiu. [c* 18] p« 34), Zosimus alone, the partial enemy ot 
xneodosius, most unaccountably passes over in silence the worst of his actions. 
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had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. Inflllence 
The friends and ministers of Theodosius imitated the jrinTw* 
example of their sovereign ; and he observed, with more A,I> * 38S * 
surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable per- 
suasion that every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God and the interest of the true religion. 
The monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the 
frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by that of 
their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valenti- 
nians and a synagogue of the Jews. The' seditious prelate was con- 
demned by the magistrate of the province either to rebuild the 
synagogue or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sentence was 
confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the arch- 
bishop of Milan . 92 He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of 
circumcision and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose con- 
siders the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the Christian 
religion; boldly declares that he himself and every true believer 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the 
deed and the crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the execution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate effect, the archbishop from his pulpit 93 pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne ; 94 nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of the altar till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere ; 95 and, during the term of his residence at Milan, his affec- 
tion for Ambrose was continually increased by the habits of pious and 
familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the 

99 See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl, xli. p. 946-956), and 
his biographer Paulinus (c. 23). Baylo and Barbeyme (Morales des Pdres, c, xvii. 
p. 325, &c.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

93 His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond-tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration is direct and 
personal. 

94 Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it ; hut ha 
sternly reprimanded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, who had presumed to 
sav that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

95 Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spiritual guide, 
he tolerated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their synagogues. Ood* 
Theodos. 1, xvi. tit. viii. leg, 9, with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom* vi. p. 225. 
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country to indulge liis grief and to avoid the presence of Theodo- 

nance of S ^ US ‘ as arch bishop was satisfied that a timid silence 
Theodosius, would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented 
a.». 390 p r j va ^ e letter the enormity of the crime, which could 

only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour of 
Ambrose was tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signifying 96 an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance 
that he had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the 
name or in the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to 
approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy cucharist with 
those hands that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father ; and after he had bewailed the mis- 
chievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he proceeded 
in the accustomed manner to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the porch by the archbishop, 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, declared 
to his sovereign that private contrition was not sufficient to atone for 
a public fault or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Theo- 
dosius humbly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt ol 
homicide, David, the man after God’s own heart, had been guilty not 
only of murder but of adultery. “ You have imitated David in 
u his crime, imitate then his repentance,” was the reply of the un- 
daunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were accepted ; and the public penance of the emperor Theodosius 
has been recorded as one of the most honourable events in the annals 
of the church. According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline which were established in the fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years ; 97 and as it 
was impossible in the period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer should have been 
excluded from the holy communion till the hour of his death. But 
the archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled 
in the dust the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification might 

95 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001, His epistle is a miserable rhapsody on 
a noble ^ subject. Ambrose could act better than he could write. His compositions 
are destitute of taste or genius j without the spirit of Tez'tullian, tho copious elegance 
of Laetantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of Augustin. 

97 According to the discipline of St. Basil (Canon lvi.), the voluntary homicide was 
four years a mourner; five m hearer; seven in a prostrate state; and four in a standing 
posture. I have the original (Beveridge, Pandect, tom. ii, p. 47-151) and a transla- 
tion (Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical Epistles ul 
St. Basil, ' * 
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be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the duration of his 
punishment. It was sufficient that the emperor of the Homans, 
stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mournful and 
suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins . 98 
In this spiritual cure Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight months Theodo- 
sius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between the sen- 
tence and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 
repentance . 99 Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of the 
archbishop : and the example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influence of those principles which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws and 
ministers of an invisible Judge. “ The prince / 9 says Montesquieu, 
“ who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be com- 
“ pared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
“ of his keeper . 59100 The motions of the royal animal will therefore 
depend on the inclination and interest of the man who has acquired such 
dangerous authority over him ; and the priest who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king may inflame or moderate his sanguinary 
passions. The cause of humanity and that of persecution have been 
asserted by the same Ambrose with equal euergy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman 
world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived 
from the choice of Gratian his honourable title to the pro- Theodosius, 
vinces of the East; he had acquired the West by the right A,1> * 38S ' 391 * 
of conquest ; and the three years which he spent in Italy were usefully 
employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of 
Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Yalen- 
tinian was regularly inserted in the public acts, but the tender age 
and doubtful faith of the son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardian, and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a struggle and 
almost without a murmur, from the administration and even from the 

98 The penance of Theodosius is authenticated by Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. 
Theodos. c. 34, p, 1207), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 20), and Paulkms (in Yit. 
Ambros, c. 24). Socrates is ignorant? Sozomen (1. vii. c. 25) concise; and the copious 
narrative of Theodoret (l v. c. 18) must be used with precaution. 

* Codex Theodos.^ 1, he. tit. xl. log, 13. The date and circumstances of this law 
are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour the honest efforts 

.^IJouiont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. 578). 

. Ida Prince qui aime la religion, et qui la craint, est un lion qui c&deh la main 
qua w uatte, ou h la voix qui Fappaise. Esprit des Loix, 1. xxiv. c, 2 
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inheritance of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid 
maxims of interest and policy, his conduct would have been justified 
by his friends, but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable 
occasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. 
He seated Valentinian on the throne of Milan, and, without stipu- 
lating any present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute 
dominion of aL the provinces from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony Theo- 
dosius added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the 
Alps which his successful valour had recovered from the assassin of 
Gratian . 101 Satisfied with the glory which lie had acquired by 
revenging the death of his benefactor and delivering the West from 
the yoke . of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constan- 
tinople, and, in the peaceful possession of the East, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius dis- 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his conjugal 
tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, which admires 
the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his un- 
rivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, and, 
^ „ though she beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she was not 

vaientmian, allowed to influence the government ol her son." The 
pernicious attachment to the Arian sect which Valentinian 
had imbibed from her example and instructions was soon erased by 
the lessons of a more orthodox education. His growing zeal for the 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the character and authority 
of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West . 103 They 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his 
application to business, and his tender affection for his two sisters, 
which could not, however, seduce his impartial equity to pronounce 
an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. But this 
amiable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth year of his 
age, was oppressed by domestic treason, and the empire was again 
involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes , 104 a gallant 

^ ,T wvo ravs m^yirets xc&ffixov Utofyv t Tveu, is the niggard praise of Zosimus himself 
(1. iv, [c. 48] p. 267). Augustin says, with some happiness of expression, Valentinia- 
aum .... xnisericordissimS, veneration© restituit. 

Solomon, L vii c, 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

103 See Ambrose (tom, ii. de Obit. Valentinian. c. 15, &c., p. 1178, c, 36, &c., 
p. 1184). When the young emperor gave an entertainment, he fasted himself? he 
refused to see an handsome actress, &c. Since he ordered his wild beasts to be killed, 
it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (1, xi. c. 1) to reproach him with the love of that 
amusement, 

104 Zosimus (1. iv. fc. 53) p, 275) praises the enemy of Theodosius. But he in 
detested by Socrates (1, v, c. 25) anf* Orosius (1. vii, c. 35). 
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soldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in the 
service of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the standard 
of Theodosius, contributed, by his valour and military conduct, to 
the destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the victoiy, 
master-general of the armies of Gaul. His real merit and apparent 
fidelity had gained the confidence both of the prince and people ; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops; and, whilst 
he was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the 
empire of the West. The important commands of the army were 
distributed among the Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were 
promoted to all the honours and offices of the civil government ; the 
progress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 
presence of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power and with- 
out intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captive. 1 05 The indignation which he expressed, 
though it might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of 
youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince 
who felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the 
archbishop of Milan to undertake the office of a mediator, as the pledge 
of his sincerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to 
apprise the emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he 
declared that, unless Theodosius could speedily march to his assi st- 
ance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of 
Vienne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence in 
the midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were distant 
and doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the 
emperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an 
immediate contest with his powerful general. He received Arbo- 
gastes on the throue, and, as the count approached with some appear- 
ance of respect, delivered to him a paper which dismissed him from 
all his employments. “My authority,” replied Arbogastes, with 
insulting coolness, “ does not depend on the smile or the frown of a 
“ monarch and he contemptuously threw the paper on the ground. 
The indignant monarch snatched at the sword of one of the guards, 
which he struggled to draw from its scabbard, and it was not without 
some degree of violence that he was prevented from using the deadly 
weapon against his enemy or against himself. A few days HjB 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed av-m*, ’ 
his resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valen- May 16 ‘ 

105 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. o. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of the Historian* of 
Franc') has preserved a curious fragment of Sulpioius Alexander, an historian far 
more valuable than himself. 
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tinian was found strangled in his apartment, and some pains were 
employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to per- 
suade the world that the death of the young emperor had been the 
voluntary effect of his own despair . 100 His body was conducted with 
decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan, and the archbishop pro- 
nounced a funeral oration to commemorate his virtue and his misfor- 
tunes . 107 On this occasion the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to 
make a singular breach in his theological system, and to comfort the 
weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their pious 
brother, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, was 
introduced, without difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss . 108 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his ambi- 
usurpaiion tl0US designs, and the provincials, in whose breasts every 
ofEugemus, sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, ex- 
pected, with tame resignation, the unknown master whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. But 
some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation of 
Arbogastes himself, and the judicious barbarian thought it more 
advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Roman. He 
bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius , 109 whom he had 
already raised from the place of his domestic secretary to the rank of 
master of the offices. In the course both of his private and public 
service the count had always approved the attachment and abilities of 
Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, supported by the gravity of 
his manners, recommended him to the esteem of the people, and 
the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the throne may 
inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The 
ambassadors of the new emperor were immediately despatched to the 
court of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfor- 
tunate accident of the death of Valentinian, and, without mentioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the East 
would embrace as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who had 
obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces of the 

. 106 Gtedefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429-434) has diligently collected all the 
circumstances of the death of Valentinian IE. The variations and the ignorance of 
contemporary writers prove that it was secret. 

107 ^ Obitft Valentinian. tom, ii. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to speak a discreet 
ana obscure language: yet he is much bolder than any layman, or perhaps any other 
ecclesiastic, would have dared to be. 

los gee c, 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom Chardon (Hist, des Saeremens, tom. i, 
p. 86), who owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously maintains the indispensable 
necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

. 01 Quern sibi Germanus famulum delcgerat exul, 

is the contemptuous expression of Ciaudian (iv, Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed 
Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, L vii. c. 22; Philo- 
storg, 1. m. c. 2) is probable in a grammarian, and would secure the friendship of 
Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 54] p. 276, 277), 
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West . 110 Theodosius was justly provoked that the perfidy of a bar- 
barian should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
of his former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved 
wife 111 to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
assert by arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as the second 
conquest of the West was a task of difficulty and danger, he dis- 
missed, with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
bassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years were consumed in the 
preparations of the civil war. Before he formed any de- 

. , , . ,i . , Theodosius 

cisive resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to discover prepares for 
the will of Heaven ; and as the progress of Christianity had 
silenced the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian 
monk, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles 
and the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, or 
of Wolves, in the remote province of Thebais . 118 In the neighbour- 
hood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy 
John 113 had constructed with his own hands an humble cell, in which 
he had dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, without 
seeing the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire or any human art Five days of the week he 
spent in prayer and meditation, but on Saturdays and Sundays he 
regularly opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
suppliants who successively flowed from every part of the Christian 
world. The eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with 
respectful steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the 
civil wax', and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody but in- 
fallible victory . 114 The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
warded by all the means that human prudence could supply. The 

no Zosimus (1. iv. [e. 55] p. 278) mentions this embassy; but be is diverted by 
another story from relating the event. 

111 2t>vtrdtpM%zv h toutov yt&p&irh VuXXa rk fieter'iXuei, <rnv dfoXQov lXn<pv^e(uvvt* Zosim. 1. JV, 
[c. 55 J p. 277. He afterwards says ([e, 57] p* -80) that Oalla died in childbed 
[a.d, 804. — $,]; and intimates that the aiHiotion of her husband was extreme but short, 

119 Lycopolis is the modern Slut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the me of 
St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Senuaar, and has a 
very convenient fountain, “cujus potft sigua virginitatis eripiuntur.” See D’Anville, 
Description do l’Egypta, p, 181* Abulfeda, Doscript. Egypt, p. 14; and the curious 
Annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaolis. 

113 The Lila of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufluiw (1. ii. e. i 
p. 449) and Palladius (Hist, Lausiac. a 43, p. 738), in Boswoyde’s great Collection 
of the Vita Patrtim* Tillemonfc (Mem, Eccles. tom. x. p, 718, 720) has settled the 
chronology, 

1W Sozoraen, 1 vii. c, 22* Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 312) mentions the eunuch's 
journey: but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian dreams and the oracles 
of the Kile, 
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industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Timasius, was 
directed to recruit the numbers and to revive the discipline of the 
Roman legions. The formidable troops of barbarians marched under 
the e nsig ns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were 
enlisted in the service of the same prince ; a and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of 
war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome . 115 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 
Arhogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence 
His victory against a skilful antagonist, who was free to press or to 
rrlwf ° iUS ’ suspend, to contract or to multiply, his various methods 
Sept. 6.’ 0 f attack . 110 Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines 
of Italy ; the troops of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, without 
resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the J ulian 
Alps; and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. He descended 
from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered with arms and tents 
the open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia and the 
banks of the Frigidus , 117 or Cold River . 118 This narrow theatre of 
the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Adriatic, did not allow 
much room for tire operations of military skill ; the spirit of Arbo- 


113 Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1. vii. 10. Alaric himself (de Bell, 
Getieo, 524) dwells with, more complacency on his early exploits against the Romans. 

.... Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 

Yet his vanity conld scarcely have proved this plurality of flying emperors. 

116 Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military plans of the tw r o 
usurpers : — 

.... Novitas audere priori 
Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla sequentem. 

Hie nova moliri prseceps : hie queerere tuta 
Providus. Hie fusis, eollectis viribus ille; 

Hie vagus excurrens; liic intra claustra reductus; 

Dissimlles, sed morte pares 

in qijhe Fngidus, a small though memorable stream in the country of Goretz, now 
called the Yipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above Aquileia, some miles from 
the Adriatic. See D’Anville’s ancient and modern maps, and the Italia Antiqua of 
Cluvenus (tom. i. p. 188). 

us Claudian’s wit is intolerable: the snow was dyed red;* the cold river smoked; 
and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the current had not been 
swelled with blood. 


° Gibbon has embodied the picturesque 
verses of Claudian 

.... Nec lands dissona linguis 
Trarba, nec arraorum cultu diversior unq-uam 
Ooniiuxii populus : totam pater undiaue secum 


Moverat Auroram ; mixtis hie Colchus Iheris, 

Hie Tuitrd velatus Arabs, hie crine decoro 
Armenius, hie picta Saces, fucataque Medns, 

Hie gemmata niger tentoria fixerat Indus. 

DeLaud. Stil. i 155, 

—M 
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gastes would have disdained a pardon ; his guilt extinguished the 
hope of a negociation ; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valen- 
tinian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obstacles that 
opposed his efforts, the emperor of the East immediately attacked the 
fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to 
the Goths, and cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict might 
diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of 
those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood ; the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach of 
night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he 
passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, without provisions, and 
without hopes , 119 except that strong assurance which, under the most 
desperate circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius was cele 
brated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active 
and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to the eyes 
of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the 
standard of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative rewards 
which they stipulated as the price of their perfidy were granted 
without hesitation, and, as ink and paper could not easily be pro- 
cured, the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the ratification of 
the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable 
reinforcement, and they again marched with confidence to surprise 
the camp of a tyrant whose principal officers appeared to distrust 
either the justice or the success of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle a violent tempest , 180 such as is often felt among the Alps, 

,w Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the waking or sleep- 
ing emperor, on horseback, &c. This is the first instance of apostolic chivalry, which 
afterwards became so popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

m Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte procellis 
Obruit adversas acies; rerolutaque tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppulit hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
JSolus armatas hiemesj cui militat iEther, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classiea venti. 

These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Honor. 93, See., a x>< 39(5) are alleged by 
his contemporaries, Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Pagan deity of Jfiolus, 
and add some circumstances from the information of eye-witnesses, within four 
voii, in. Ss fi 
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suddenly arose from the East. The army of Theodosius was 
sheltered by their position from the impetuosity of the wind, which 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, disordered their 
ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and diverted or 
repelled their ineffectual javelins. This accidental advantage was 
skilfully improved : the violence of the storm was magnified by the 
superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they yielded without shame to 
the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the side of 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive, and the deaths of his 
two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the dominion of 
the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror, and 
the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body as he lay 
prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of 
a battle in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a 
general, wandered several days among the mountains. But when he 
was convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escape imprac- 
ticable, the intrepid barbarian- imitated the example of the ancient 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of 
the empire was determined in a narrow corner of Italy ; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valentinian embraced the arch- 
bishop of Milan, and graciously received the submission of the pro- 
vinces of the West. Those provinces were involved in the guilt of 
rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted 
the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly freedom, which 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop rejected 
the gifts of Eugenius, a declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant whose 
downfal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit 
of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attach- 
ment of the people by his alliance with the church : and the clemency 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercession of the arch- 
bishop of Milan . 121 


months after the victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the miraculous victories of 
Moses and Joshua. 

191 The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. Mi, 
p. 1022), Paulinus (in Vit. Arnbros. c. 26-34), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26), 
Orosius (1. vii. c. 35), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 24), Tkeodoret (1. v. c. 24), Zosimus (1, iv. 
[c. 58], p. 281, 28&), Claudian (iniii. Cons. Hon. 63-105; iniv. Cons. Hon. 70-117), 
and the Chronicles published by Scaliger. 


a Arbogastes and Ms emperor had la Destruction du Fagamsme) is more 
openly espoused the Pagan party, ac- full, and perhaps somewhat fanciful, on 
cording to Ambrose and Augustin, See this remarkable reaction in favour of 
Le Beau, v. 40, Beugnot (Histoire de Paganism. — M. 
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After the defeat of Eugenios, the merit, a,s well as the authority, 
of Theodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the in- peathot 
habitants of the Homan world. The experience of his past 2^^ 
conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of his Jan * 11 ' 
future reign ; and the age of the emperor, which did not exceed fifty 
years, seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. Ills 
death, only four months after his victory, was considered by tbo 
people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which destioycd in a moment 
the hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence of ease and 
luxury had secretly nourished the principles of disease. 128 The 
strength of Theodosius was unable to support the sudden and violent 
transition from the palace to the camp ; and the increasing symptoms 
of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the emperor. The 
opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had confirmed the 
division of the Eastern and Western empires ; and the two royal 
youths, Arcadius and Ilonorius, who had already obtained, from the 
tenderness of their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not 
permitted to share the danger and glory of the civil war 5 1 53:1 but as 
soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger son, Ilonorius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Ilonorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhi- 
bition of the games of the circus ; and the emperor, though he was 
oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by liis presence 
to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted 
by the painful effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning. Ilonorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place 
of his father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, his death was 
universally lamented. The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, 
and the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated with 
loud and sincere applause the qualities of the deceased emperor 
which appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and divided adminis- 
tration ; and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcadius and Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

m This disease, ascribed by Socrates (1. v. c. 20) to the fatigues of war, is repre- 
sented by Philostorgius (I. xi, c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intemperances for which 
Photius calls him an impudent liar (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438). 

123 Zosimus supposes that the boy Honorius accompanied his father <1. iv, [c, 58} 
p. 280). Tet the quanto flagrabant pectora veto is all that flattery would allow to a 
contemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor’s refusal, and the journey ejf 
Honorius, after the victory (Ckudian in iii. Cons. 78-125). 

2 d 2 
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In the faithfm picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfec- 
Corruption of tions have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, and the 
the times. hal>its of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian perpetually adverse to 
the fame of Theodosius has exaggerated his vices and their per- 
nicious effects ; he boldly asserts that every rank of subjects imitated 
the effeminate manners of their sovereign ; that every species of cor- 
ruption polluted the course of public and private life ; and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufficient to resist the 
progress of that degenerate spirit which sacrifices, without a blush, 
the consideration of duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth 
and appetite . 184 The complaints of contemporary winters, who deplore 
the increase of luxury and depravation of manners, are commonly 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situation. There are few 
observers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the revolu- 
tions of society, and who are capable of discovering the nice and 
secret springs of action which impel, in the same uniform direction, 
the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. If it 
can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the luxury of the 
Romans was more shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodosius 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteration 
cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improvements which had gradually 
increased the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or 
decay must have checked the industry and diminished the wealth of 
the people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result of that 
indolent despair which enjoys the present hour and declines the 
thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of their property dis- 
couraged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in those useful 
and laborious undertakings which require an immediate expense, and 
promise a slow and distant advantage. The frequent examples of 
ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the remains of a patri- 
mony which might, every hour, become the prey of the rapacious 
Goth. And the mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a 
shipwreck or a siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury 
amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
The infantry Clties > instilled a secret and destructive poison into the 
theirarmour cam P s the legions ; and their degeneracy has been marked 
* by the pen of a military writer, who had accurately studied 
the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It is the just 
and important observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was invariably 


m Zosimus, L iv. [e. 33] p. 244, 
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covered with defensive armour from the foundation of the city to tjufe* 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the ' 
disuse of exercise rendered the soldiers less able and less willing to 
support the fatigues of the service ; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore ; and they successively obtained 
the permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. 
The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword and the 
formidable pilum , which had subdued the world, insensibly dropped 
from their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is incompatible with 
that of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field, condemned 
to suffer either the pain of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and 
always disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry 
of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the benefits and 
adopted the use of defensive armour ; and, as they excelled in the 
management of missile weapons, they easily overwhelmed the naked 
and trembling’ legions, whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The loss of armies, the 
destruction of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, ineffec- 
tually solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own 
and the public defence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be 
considered as the immediate cause of the downfal of the empire . 120 


125 Vegctius, (le He Militari, 1. i. c. 20. The series of calamities, which he marks, 
compel us to believe that the Hero to whom he dedicatee his book is the last aad 
moat inglorious of the Valenthuaus. 
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CHAPTER XX VIII. 


Final Destruction of Paganism. — Introduction of tiie Worship of Saints 
and Relics among the Christians. 


The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps the only 
The lostmc- exam pl e °f the total extirpation of any ancient and popular 
lVui lhe superstition, and may therefore deserve to be considered as 
religion, a singular event in the history of the human mind. The 
Christians, more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal toleration of 
the elder Valentinian; nor could they deem their conquest perfect or 
secure as long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. The 
influence which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youth 
of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. 
Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence were established, 
from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion against 
the subjects of the empire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their 
ancestors : that the magistrate is, in some measure, guilty of the crimes 
which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and that the idolatrous 
worship of fabulous deities and real daemons is the most abominable 
crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. The laws of Moses 
and the examples of Jewish history 1 were hastily, perhaps erroneously, 
applied by the clergy to the mild and universal reign of Christianity . 2 
The zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour 
and that of the Deity ; and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted about sixty years after the conversion of Constantine. a 

From the age of Nurna to the reign of Gratian, the Romans 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the sacer- 


1 St Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 1208 fed. Betted.]) expressly praises 
and recommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatry. The language of 
Julius Firmicus Maternus on the same subject (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 407 edit 
Gronoy. [Rotterod. 1743]) is piously inhuman, Nee filio jubet (the Mosaic' Law) 
parci, nec fratri, et per amatarn conjugem gladium yindicem ducit, &c. 

3 Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire Philosophise) justifies and limits 
these intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah oyer the Jews. The attempt 
is laudable, * 


» On the destruction of the Pagan reli- Tempelguter durch die C hrist lichcn Kaiser 

gion, see Lasaulx, Ber Untergang des Miinchen, 1854. S. 

Hellenismus unci die Einziehung seiner 
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dotal order . 3 Fifteen Pontiffs exercised tlieir supreme jurisdiction 
over all things and persons that were consecrated to the 
service of the gods ; and the various questions which perpe- iCamsm 
tually arose in a loose and traditionary system were submitted 
to the judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned 
Augurs observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the 
Sibylline books (their name of Quindecemvirs was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted the history of future, and, as it should 
seem, of contingent events. Six Vestals devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown pledges of the dura- 
tion of Rome, which no mortal had been suffered to behold with 
impunity . 4 Seven Eptjlos prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
the solemn procession, and regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
festival. The three Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. The 
King of the Sacrifices represented the person of Numa and of his 
successors in the religious functions, which could be performed only 
by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians, the Lupercaijs, 
&c,, practised such rites as might extort a smile of contempt from 
every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority which 
the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of the 
republic was gradually abolished by the establishment of monarchy 
and the removal of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their 
sacred character was still protected by the laws and manners of their 
country; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the 
rights of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the 
admiration of the people ; and they received, from the consecrated 
lands and the public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally sup- 
ported the splendour of the priesthood and all the expenses of the 
religious worship of the state. As the service of the altar was not 

3 See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cicero (tie Legibus, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 
20), Dionysius Halicarnassensis (1. ii. [c. 63, sqq.] p. 119-129, edit, Hudson), Beaufort 
(Bdpublique Romame, tom. i, p. 1-90), and Moyle (vol, i. p. 10-55). The last is the 
work of an English whig, as well as of a Boman antiquary. 

4 These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have given birth to various fables 
and conjectures. It seems probable that the Palladium was a small statue (three 
cubits and a half high) of Minerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was usually in- 
closed in a seria, or barrel; and that a similar barrel was placed by its side to discon* 
cert curiosity or sacrilege. See Mezeriac (Comment, stir les Epitres d’Ovide, tom, t 
p. 60 -06) and Lipsius (tom. iff. p. 610, do Vesta, &o., c. 10), 
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incompatible with the command of armies, the Romans, after their 
consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or of augur ; 
the seats of Cicero 5 and Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, 
by the most illustrious members of the senate ; and the dignity of their 
birth reflected additional splendour on their sacerdotal character. 
The fifteen priests who composed the college of pontiffs enjoyed a 
more distinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign ; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and ensigns 
which were appropriated to the office of supreme pontiff. But when 
Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or more enlightened, 
he sternly rejected those profane symbols ; 6 a applied to the service of 
the state or of the church the revenues of the priests and vestals ; 
abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved the ancient 
fabric of Roman superstition, which was supported by the opinions 
and habits of eleven hundred years. Paganism was still the consti- 
tutional religion of the senate. The hall or temple in which they 
assembled was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory ; 7 a majestic 
female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, 
and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand . 8 The senators were 
sworn on the altar of the goddess to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire ; and a solemn offering of wine and incense was the 
ordinary prelude of their public deliberations . 9 The removal of this 
ancient monument was the only injury which Constantius had offered 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was again 
restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more banished 
from the senate by the zeal of Gratian . 10 But the emperor yet spared 
the statues of the gods which were exposed to the public veneration : 
four hundred and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to 
satisfy the devotion of the people, and in every quarter of Rome the 
delicacy of the Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous 
sacrifice . 11 

5 Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) or indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. xv. 
Epist. 4) confesses that the Augumte is the supreme object of his wishes. Pliny is 
proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradition 
might be continued from history and marbles. 

6 Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 36] p. 249, 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun about Pan- 
tifex and Maximus . 

7 This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Curia Julia 
by Cqesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

8 Prudentius (1. ii. [in Symm.] in initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Montfaucon’s An- 
tiquities (tom. i. p. 341). 

8 See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Exordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

10 These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Symmachus and Ambrose, 

11 The Motitia Tfrbis, more recent than Constantine, does not find one Christian 

8 It is not true that Gratian rejected his life. See Editor’s note, vol, iii. p 

those profane symbols when he ascended 100.— S, 

the throne It was at a later period of 
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But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate 
of Rome ; 12 and it was only by their absence that they 
could express their dissent from the legal, though profane, tteiSite 
acts of a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying of YicLoiy'," r 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed A,D ‘ 384 ‘ 
by the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations were suc- 
cessively voted to the Imperial court , 13 to represent the grievances of 
the priesthood and the senate, and to solicit the restoration of the 
altar of Victory. The conduct of this important business was intrusted 
to the eloquent Symmachus , 14 a wealthy and noble senator, who 
united the sacred characters of pontiff' and augur with the civil dig- 
nities of proconsul of Africa and prefect of the city. The breast of 
Symmachus was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of 
expiring Paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius and the inefficacy of his moral virtues . 15 The orator, 
whose petition is extant to the emperor V alentinian, was conscious of 
the difficulty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He 
cautiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the 
religion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers and entreaties 
are his only arms ; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools 
of rhetoric rather than from those of philosophy. Symmachus en- 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by displaying 
the attributes of the goddess of Victory ; he insinuates that the confis- 
cation of the revenues which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested cha- 
racter ; and he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived 
of their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the 
expense as well as in the name of the republic. Even scepticism is 
made to supply an apology for superstition. The great and incom- 
prehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where 

church, worthy to be named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. 
xvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Rome, which continually offended the 
eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the faithful . 

18 Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense (Moyle's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 147), that the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

13 The first (a.i>. 382) to G ration, who refused thorn audience. The second (a.D. 384) 
to Valentinian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and Ambrose. The third 
(a.d. 388) to Theodosius; and the fourth (a.j>. 392) to Yaleiitiniau. Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, vol, iv. p, 372-399) fairly represents the whole transaction, 

14 Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal honours, repre- 
sented the emperor under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus and Prinoeps Scmtm* 
See the proud inscription at the head of his works. 6 

15 As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. i, 639), should dig in the mud with 
an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, treat this adversary 
with respect and civility. 


* M. Beugnot has made it doubtful tifex Major. Destruction du Paganisms* 
whether Symmachus was more than Pon- vol. i. p. 459.— M, 
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reason cannot instruct, custom may be permitted to guide ; and ever) 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, by a faithful attach- 
ment to those rites and opinions which have received the sanction of 
ages. If those ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity, — 
if the devout people has frequently obtained the blessings which they 
have solicited at the altars of the gods, — it must appear still more 
advisable to persist in the same salutary practice, and not to risk the 
unknown perils that may attend any rash innovations. The test of 
antiquity and success was applied with singular advantage to the 
religion of Numa ; and Rome herself, the celestial genius that presided 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own 
cause before the tribunal of the emperors. 44 Most excellent princes,” 
says the venerable matron , 46 fathers of your country ! pity and respect 
44 my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of 
44 piety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice 
u of my ancient rites. Since I am born free, allow me to enjoy my 
44 domestic institutions. This religion has reduced the world under 
44 my laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, and 
44 the Ganls from the Capitol. Were my grey hairs reserved for such 
44 intolerable disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system that I am 
44 required to adopt ; but I am well assured that the correction of old 
u age is always an ungrateful and ignominious office.” 16 The fears 
of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed : 
and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the declining empire 
were unanimously imputed by the Pagans to the new religion of 
Christ and of Constantine. 

Rut the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 
conversion ari< ^ dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan, who 
of Rome, &c fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence of 
1 the advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose con- 
descends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contempt, why it should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power as the cause of those victories, which 
were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only 
tend to discourage the improvements of art and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence gradually rising to 
a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces that Christianity 

le Sea the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus [p. 289, ed. Paris, 
1604]. In the form and disposition of his ten hooks of Epistles, he imitated the 
younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was supposed by his friends to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Saturnal. 1. v, c. i.). But the luxurianey of Symmachus consists of 
barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. Few facts and few senU 
meats can be extracted from his verbose correspondence. 
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alone is tlic doctrine of truth and salvation, and that every mode oi 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries through the paths of error 
to the abyss of eternal perdition . 17 Arguments like these, when they 
were suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory ; but the same arguments fell with much 
more energy and effect from the mouth of a conqueror, and the gods 
of antiquity were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theo- 
dosius . 18 In a full meeting of the senate the emperor proposed, 
according to the forms of the republic, the important question, whether 
the worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans ? a The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to allow, was 
destroyed by the hopes and fears that Ins presence inspired ; and the 
arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition that it might 
be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a regular 
division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the 
sense of a very large majority ; and it is rather surprising that any 
members should be found bold enough to declare, by their speeches 
and votes, that they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 


17 See Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 825-833). The former of these epistles 
is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus. 
The same ideas are more copiously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that 
name, of Prudentius, who composed his two books against Symmachus (a.d. 404) 
while that senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough that Montesquieu (Con- 
siderations, &e., e. xix. tom. iii. p. 487) should overlook the two professed antagonists 
of Symmachus, and ainuso himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect 
confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

18 See Prudentius (in Symwooh. 1. i. 545, &c.). The Christian agrees with the Pagan 
Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 50] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the second civil 
war, gemini bis victor emdo Tyranni (1. i. 410). But the time and circumstances are 
better suited to his first triumph. 


a M. Bougnot (in his Ilistoire de la 
Destruction du Paganisms en Occident, 
i, p. 483-488) questions altogether the 
truth of this statement. It is very re- 
markable that Zosimus and Prudontius 
concur in asserting the fact of the ques- 
tion being solemnly deliberated by the 
senate, though with directly opposite re- 
sults. Zosimus declares that the majority 
of the assembly adhered to the ancient 
religion of Romo; Gibbon has adopted 
the authority of Prudentius, who, as a 
Batin writer, though a poet, deserves 
more credit than the Greek historian. 
Both concur in placing this scene after 
the second triumph of Theodosius, but it 
has been almost demonstrated— and Gib- 
bon (see the preceding note) seems to have 
acknowledged this— by Pagi and Tille- 
mont, that Theodosius did not visit Rome 
after the defeat of Eugonius. M. Beugnot 
urges with much force the improbability 


that the Christian emperor would submit 
such a question to the senate, whose au- 
thority was nearly obsolete, except on 
one occasion, which was almost hailed as 
an epoch in the restoration of her ancient 
privileges. The silence of Ambrose and 
of Jerom on an event so striking, and re- 
dounding so much to the honour of 
Christianity, is of considerable weight. 
M. Beugnot would ascribe the whole 
scene to the poetic imagination of Pru- 
dentius j but I must observe that, how- 
ever Prudentius is sometimes elevated by 
the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 
eloquent language, this flight of invention 
would be so much bolder and more vigor- 
ous than usual with tliis poet, that I can- 
not but suppose there must have been 
some foundation for the story, though it 
may have been exaggerated by the poet 
and misrepresented by the historian.— M, 
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deity . 19 The hasty conversion of the senate must be attributed either 
to supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of these reluctant 
proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, their secret dispo- 
sition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation. But they wei'e 
gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause of the ancient became 
more hopeless ; they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children , 20 
who were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East The edifying example of the Anician family was 
soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the Bassi, the Paullini, the 
Gracchi, embraced the Christian religion ; and “ the luminaries of 
“ the world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such are the high-flown 
“ expressions of Prudentius), were impatient to strip themselves of 
66 their pontifical garment, — to cast the skin of the old serpent, — to 
“ assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence, — and to humble the 
a pride of the consular fasces before the tombs of the martyrs .” 21 
The citizens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches of the 
Lateran and Vatican with an incessant throng of devout proselytes. 
The decrees of the senate, which proscribed the worship of idols, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans ; 22 the splendour of the 

19 Prudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared by a legal ma- 
jority, proceeds to say (609, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Scnatft 
Deeernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe purgatd ex urbe fugandum. 

Qua vocat egregii sentontia Principis, illue 
Libera, turn pedibus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers an heathenish courage which few of them 
are found to possess. 

20 Jerom specifies the pontiff AlMnus, who was surrounded with such a believing 
family of children and grandchildren as would have been sufficient to convert even 
Jupiter himself — an extraordinary proselyte ! (tom. i. ad Lsetam, p. 54 [Ep. evii. tom. 
i. p, 671, ed. Vallars.]). a 

21 Exultare Patres videos, pulchemma mundi 
Lumina; Conciliumque senum gestire Catonum 
Candidiore toga niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere; et exuvias deponere pontificales. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 

22 Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of the senate and people, asks, 
with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dieatam 
In leges transisse tuas? 


a Gibbon has here followed the conjee* 
tnre of Erasmus and others, who, against 
all the MSS,, read Jovm fov jmencm. The 
passage in the edition of Vallaraius is, 
** saneta et ficlelis domus unttm saneti- 
“ ficat infidolem. Jam candidate est 
c< fidei, quern filiorum et nopotum credens 


<e turba eircumdat. Ego puto etiam ipsutn 
“jiwenem si habuisset talem cognationem, 
i( potuisse in Christum credere,” The 
meaning is, that Albinus, who was now 
old, might have boon converted in Jm 
youth , if he had then had so many Chris- 
tian relations. -‘-S. 
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Capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned to ruin 
and contempt . 23 Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and 
the vanquished provinces had not yet lost their reverence for the name 
and authority of Rome* 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them to 
proceed with some caution and tenderness in the reforma- Destruction 
tion of the eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted ^ esia 
with less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The vintST 
pious labour, which had been suspended near twenty years A - D - 38 I >&c. 
since the death of Constantius , 24 was vigorously resumed, and finally 
accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince 
yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the safety of 
the republic, he ventured to offend a considerable party of his subjects, 
by some acts which might perhaps secure the protection of Heaven, 
but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
prudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pagans 
encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
proscription : the same laws which had been originally published in 
the provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
to the whole extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 
orthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
catholic faith . 25 He attacked superstition in her most vital part, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as 
well as infamous ; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly con- 
demned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the 
victims , 20 every subsequent explanation tended to involve in the same 


23 Jcrorn exults in the desolation of the Capitol and the other temples of Romo 
(tom. i. p. 54, tom. ii. p. 95). 

>u Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 1034, published by Janies Godefroy, 
and now extremely scarce) accuses Yalentiniau and Yalens of prohibiting sacrifices. 
Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but the idea of any 
general Jaw is contradicted by the silence of the Code and the evidence of ecclesias- 
tical history. b 

45 See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1, xvx. tit. x. leg. 7-11, 

Homer’s sacrifices aro not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails (see 


a M, Beugnot is more correct in his 
general estimate of the measures enforced 
by Theodosius for the abolition of Pa- 
ganism. He seined (according to Zosimus) 
the funds bestowed by the public for the 
expense of sacrifices. The public sacrifices 
ceased, not because they were positively 
prohibited, but because the public trea- 
sury would no longer bear the expense. 
The public and the private sacrifices in 
the provinces, which were not under the 
same regulations with those of the capital, 
continued to tf&e place. In Rome itself, 


many Pagan ceremonies, which were with- 
out sacrifice, remained in full force. The 
gods therefore were invoked, the temples 
were frequented, the pontificates in- 
scribed, according to ancient usage, among 
the family titles of honour; and it cannot 
be asserted that idolatry was completely 
destroyed by Theodosius, See Beugnot, 
p. 491. — M. 

b See in Reisko’s edition of Libanius, 
tom. ii. p. 155. Sacrifice was prohibited 
by Yalens, but not the Offering of incense^ 
-M. * ; 
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guilt the general practice of immolation , which essentially constituted 
the religion of the Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove 
from his subjects the dangerous temptation of offending against the 
laws which he had enacted. A special commission was granted to 
Cynegius, the Praetorian pracfect of the East, and afterwards to the 
counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distinguished rank in 
the West, by which they were directed to shut the temples, to seize 
or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of 
the emperor, of the church, or of the army . 27 Here the desolation 
might have stopped : and the naked edifices, which were no longer 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been protected from 
the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those temples were the 
most splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture : and 
the emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendour of his 
own cities, or to diminish the value of his own possessions. Those 
stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as so many lasting 
trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, or places 
of public assembly : and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity 
might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods : and the earnestness with which they addressed 
their unavailing prayers to the throne 28 increased the zeal of the 

Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16), The Tuscans, who produced the first 
Ilnnispiccs , subdued both the Greeks and the Boinans (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 23). a 

27 Zosimus, 1. iy. [c. 37] p. 245, 249. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 21. Idatius in Chron. 
Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium, Anual. Eceles. a.d. 389, No. 52. Liba- 
nius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to prove that the commands of Theodosius were not 
direct and positive. b 

28 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this temple 
of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon afterwards a heap 
of ruins (Libanius pro Templis, p. 26, 27,* and Godefroy’s notes, p. 59). 


a The Greeks, however, observed the fanatical monks. Neander well observes 
entrails of victims as early as the Persian that the prohibition of sacrifice would be 
wars. See the well-known passage in easily misinterpreted into an authority 
AEschylus, Prometh. 493, seqq. (ed. Din- for the destruction of the buildings in 
dorf), where Prometheus is said to have which sacrifices were performed. (Ges- 
taught mortals the art.— S. chichte der Christlichen Religion, ii, p. 

b Libanius appears to be the best au- 156.) An abuse of this kind led to tins 
thority for the East, where, under Theo- remarkable oration of Libanius. Neander, 
dosius, the work of devastation was earned however, justly doubts whether this bold 
on with very different degrees of violence, vindication, or at least exculpation, of 
according to the temper of the local au- Paganism was ever delivered before, or 
thorities and of the clergy, and more even placed in the hands of, the Christian 
especially the neighbourhood of the more emperor, — M, 
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Christian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of supersti- 
tion. The laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a milder 
disposition : 29 but their cold and languid efforts were insufficient to 
stem the torrent cf enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted, or 
rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the 
holy Martin, bishop of Tours , 30 marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
his extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid 
of miraculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and 
excellent Marcellus , 31 as he is styled by Theodoret, a bishop animated 
with apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted by 
the skill and solidity with which the temple of Jupiter had been 
constructed. The building was seated on an eminence : on each of 
the four sides the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, 
sixteen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they were 
composed were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force of the 
strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found 
necessary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down 
as soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire ; 
and the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the allegory 
of a black daemon, who retarded, though he could not defeat, the 
operations of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
took the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a numerous 
troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
and he successively attacked the villages and country temples of the 
diocese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness would not allow 
him either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, 
beyond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his 
death ; he was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; 
and the synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In 
the support of this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumultuous 
fury from the desert, distinguished themselves by their ze a and 
diligence. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; and some of 

29 So© tills carious oration of Libanius pro Templis, pronounced, or rather com- 
posed, about the year 390. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Larclner’s version 
and remarks (Heathen Testimonies, vol, iv. p. 135-103), 

30 See the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severus, c, 9-14. The saint once mistook (as 
Don Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an idolatrous procession, and 
imprudently committed a miracle. 

35 Compare Sozomen (1. vii. c. 15) with Theodoret (I. v. c. 21), Between them 
they relate the crusade and death of Marcellus. 
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them might deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance — of 
avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder ; and of intemperance, 
which they indulged at the expense of the people, who foolishly 
admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, and artificial pale- 
ness . 32 A small number of temples was protected by the fears, the 
venality, the taste, or the prudence of the civil and ecclesiastical 
governors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference of two miles, was judiciously 
converted into a Christian church ; 33 and a similar consecration ha& 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome . 84 
But in almost every province of the Roman world, an army of fanatics, 
without authority and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inha- 
bitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had time and inclination 
to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator may 
The temp e distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Alex- 
of scrap is at andria . 35 Serapis does not appear to have been one of the 

A lexandria. . - 1 i «, 

native gods, or monsters, who sprung trom the fruitful sou of 
superstitious Egypt . 36 The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded, 
by a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope ; 
but his attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that 
it became a subject of dispute whether he represented the bright orb 


® Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at these black-garbed men, the 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants 1 they are temperate 
animals. 

33 Prosper. Aqmtan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium; Annal. Beeles. a.D. 389, No. 58, 
&c. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was overgrown with 
brambles. 

34 Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4-, p. 468. This consecration was per- 
formed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favourable circumstances which 
had preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years after the reign of Theodosius, 

35 Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerom. in Script. Eccles. 
tom. i. p. 303), which has furnished materials to Socrates (1. v. c. 16), Theodoret 
(1. v. c, 22), and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria 
before and after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witness. 

38 Gerard Yossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and de Idololatritl, 1. i, e. 29) strives to 
support the strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriarch Joseph was adored in 
Egypt as the bull Apis and the god Serapis.® 


a Modem writers are agreed that the world, and among the Greeks and Romans 
worship, of Serapis was not so strange to took the place of this deity. See Guig- 
the ancient Egyptians as the narrative of niaut, Sdrapis et son Origins, Paris, 
Tacitus would imply. Serapis appears to 1828 ; also in the fifth volume of Bour- 
have been worshipped by the ancient nouf s translation of Tacitus, and in the 
Egyptians as the god of the lower world, second volume of Orelli’s Tacitus; Bunsen, 
and hence to have been identified under the -dSgyptens Stelle in der Weltgc^chichte, 
Ptolemies with the Jupiter, Bis, or Pluto vol. i. p. 502, — S. 
of Sinope. He was the Osiris of the lower 
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of day, or the gioorny monarch of the subterraneous regions . 87 The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion of tlieir 
fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their 
cities . 38 But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by the 
liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistance, to the power 
of the god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy was 
provided ; and this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne 
and bed of Osiris , 39 the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of 
Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, gloried 
in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple , 40 which rivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the 
level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was 
strongly supported by arches, and distributed into vaults and sub- 
terraneous apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded 
by a quadrangular portico ; the stately halls and exquisite statues 
displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which 
had arisen with new splendour from its ashes . 41 After the edicts of 

37 Origo doi nonclum nostris celebrata. JSgyptiomm antis t it cs sic memo rant, &c. 
Tacit, Hist. iv. 83. The Greeks who had travelled into Egypt were alike ignorant of 
this new deity. 

38 Macrobius, Saturnal. 1. i. c. 7. Such a living fact decisively proves his foreign 
extraction. 

39 At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the queen assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the stranger 
of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil 
and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom.i. 1. i. [c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wesseling), and 
the same order is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Osiris ; whom he identifies 
with Serapis. 

40 Armmnnus (xxii. 10). The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson’s Geograph. 
Minor, tom. Hi.), and Rufinus (1. ii, c. 22), celebrate the Serapeam as one of the 
wonders of the world. 

41 Seo Mdmoires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library 
of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Caesar’s Alexandrian war. Marc Antony 
gave the whole collection of Pcrgamus (200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the founda- 
tion of the new library of Alexandria.® 


tt The statements of Gibbon, both in 
the text and in the note, require some 
modification. There were two libraries of 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the larger 
one in the quarter called Bruchium, and 
the smaller one, named the daughter, in 
the Serapeum, which was situated in the 
quarter culled RhacOtis. The former 
was totally destroyed in the conflagration 
of the Bruchium during Caesar’s Alexan- 
drian war; but the latter, which was of 
great value, remained uninjured. (See 
Matter, Histoire de l’Eeole d’ Alexandria, 
vol. i. p. 133, $eq. f 237, $eg*) It is not 
stated by any ancient writer where the 
collection of Pcrgamus was placed, which 
vou m. 


Antony gave to Cleopatra (Plutarch, 
Anton, c. 58); but it is most probable 
that it was deposited in the Bruchium, as 
that quarter of the city was now without 
a library, and the queen was anxious to 
repair the ravages occasioned by the civil 
war. If this supposition is correct, two 
Alexandrian libraries continued to exist 
after the time of Csesar, and this is ren- 
dered still more probable by the fact that 
during the first three centuries of the 
Christian era the Bruchium was still the 
literary quarter of Alexandria. But a great 
change took place in the time of Anroliau. 
This emperor, in suppressing the revolt of 
Firmus m Egypt, a.d. 278, is said to 1 l»av<* 
*2 s 
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Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, they 
were still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis; and this 
singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the superstitious 
terrors of the Christians themselves : as if they had feared to abolish 
those ancient rites which could alone secure the inundations of the 
Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantinople. 42 

At that time 43 the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled 
by Theophilus, 44 the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue ; 
destruction, a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
A.D.JS9. w * t ] 1 g 0 i<j an( j w fth Vood. His pious indignation was 
excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he offered 
to an ancient chapel of Bacchus 13 convinced the Pagans that he 
meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In the 
tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was sufficient 
to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength and 
numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher Olympus, 46 who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis ; 
repelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; and, 
by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. The efforts of the 
prudent magistrate were usefully exerted for the establishment of a 
truce till the answer of Theodosius should determine the fate of 
Serapis. The two parties assembled, without arms, in the principal 

42 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 21) indiscreetly pro-votes ids Christian masters by this 
insulting remark. 

43 We may choose between the date of Marccllinus (a.d. S89) or that of Prosper 
(a.d. 391). Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers the former, and 
Pagi the latter.® 

44 Tillemont, Mdm. EcckSs, tom. xi. p. 441-500. The ambiguous situation of Theo- 
philus— a saint, as the friend of Jerom; a devil, as the enemy of Chrysostom — produces 
a sort of impartiality; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined against him. 

45 Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 411) has alleged a beautiful passage 
from Suidas, or rather from Damaseius, which shows the devout and virtuous Olympius, 
not in the light of a warrior, but of a prophet. 


destroyed the Bruchium; and though this 
statement is hardly to be taken literally, 
the Bruchium ceased from this time to be 
included within the walls of Alexandria, 
and was regarded only as a suburb of the 
city. Whether the great library in the 
Bruchium, with the museum and its other 
literary establishments, perished at this 
time, we do not know; but the Serapeum 
for the next century takes its place as the 
literary quarter of Alexandria, and be- 
comes the chief library in the city. Hence 
later writers erroneously speak of the 


Serapeum as if it had been from the be- 
ginning the great Alexandrian library. 
See Matter, ut supra, p. 300, seq,—~ S. 

a Clinton (Past. Rom. vol. i. p. 522) 
places the destruction in 390.— S. 

b Sozomen (vii. c. 15) calls it a temple 
of Bacchus; but we may conclude that it 
was a temple of Osiris, as the Greeks gave 
to this deity the name of Bacchus. 
Socrates (v, 16) calls it a Mithreum; and 
Rufinus (xii. 22) simply says basilica quon- 
dam. See St. Martin, vol. iv. p. §98; 
Matter, ut supra, vol. i. p. 320. — S. 
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square ; and the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when a 
sentence of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pro- 
nounced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and exultation, 
whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to conster- 
nation, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties than 
those which he found in the weight and solidity of the materials ; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
itself to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared 
away, to make room for a church erected in honour of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed ; and near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spectator 
whose mind was not totally darkened by religious prejudice . 46 a The 
compositions of ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might surely have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, 
for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the 
zeal or the avarice of the archbishop 47 might have been satiated with 
the rich spoils which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, and those 
of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken and cast into the 
streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the 
ministers of the idols: their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing an human actor into a 
hollow statue ; b and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of 

4G Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a nostris hominibus, 
nosfcris temporibus memorent. Orosius, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though, 
a bigot and a controversial writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

4 7 Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and AEdesius, execrates the sacrilegious 
rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M4m. Eecltfs. tom. xiii. p. 453) quotes an epistle 
of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with the idolatrous worship of 
gold, the auri sacra fames. 

Gibbon seems to think that the whole by Amrou, which there seems no good 
of the Serapeum was destroyed, but this reason to reject (see c. li. Editor's note 
was not the case. It would appear that next to note 122), we may conclude that 
it was only the sanctuary of the god that the library in the Serapeum existed down 
was levelled with the ’ground, and that to a.d. 638. See Matter, ut supra, vol. i. 
the library, the halls, and other buildings p. 321, seg.— S. 

in the consecrated ground remained stand* h An English traveller. Sir G. wilkm- 
ing long afterwards. Orosius, in the pas- son, has discovered the secret of the vocal 
sage quoted in Gibbon's note, is not speak- Memnon. There was a cavity in which a 
ing of the Serapeum, but of some other person was concealed, and struck a stone, 
temples, from which the books had been which gave a ringing sound like brass, 
removed: hodie in templis exstent, quae The Arabs, who stood below when Sir G* 
et nos vidimus, armaria librorum, quibus, Wilkinson performed the miracle, de- 
&c. Moreover, if we credit the story of scribed the sound just as the author of the 
the destruction of the Alexandrian library epigram, m r&wro*.— • M. 

2 e 2 
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devout husbands and unsuspecting females . 48 Charges like these may 
seem to deserve some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to 
the crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit 
is equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calumniating a 
Mien enemy ; and our belief is naturally checked by the reflection 
that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious story than to support 
a practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis 49 was involved in 
the min of his temple and religion. A great number of plates of 
different metals, artificially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side the walls of the 
sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre 
which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to the ordinary 
representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from Jupiter by the 
basket, or bushel, which was placed on his head ; and by the emblem- 
atic monster which he held in his right hand ; the head and body 
of a serpent branching into three tails, which were again terminated 
by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed, that, if any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty 
of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and armed 
with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected with some anxiety the event of the 
combat . 50 He aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis ; 
the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still silent, and both 
the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the 
huge idol was overthrown and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of 
Serapis were ignominiously dragged tlirough the streets of Alexandria. 
His mangled carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst the 
shouts of the populace ; and many persons attributed their conversion 
to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popular 

48 Rufinus names the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, familiarly 
conversed with many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed himself, in a moment of 
transport, when he could not disguise the tone of his voice. The authentic and 
impartial narrative of iEschines (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Scamanbre), and 
the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 3 [§ 4], p. S77, edit. 
Havercamp), may prove that such amorous frauds have boen practised with success. 

49 See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297) : but the description of 
Macrobius (Saturaal. 1. i. c. 20) is much more picturesque and satisfactory. 

4a Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verondi! 

Maj estate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 

In sua oredebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan, hi. 429.) “Is it true ” (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, at whose house 
he supped) “that the man who gave the first blow to the golden statue of Anaxtis 
“ was instantly deprived of his eyes and of his life ?” — “I was that man” (replied the 
clear-sighted veteran), “and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddess.” (FKu» 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 24 'S 
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modes of religion, that propose any visible and material objects of 
worship, have the advantage of adapting and familiarising themselves 
to the senses of mankind ; hut this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, in every disposition of mind, 
he should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profane hand are unable to distinguish 
from the most common productions of art or nature ; and if, in the 
hour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate 
for their own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, 
and justly derides the object and the folly of his superstitious attach- 
ment . 51 After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained 
by the Pagans that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the 
inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-god. 
But this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 
They suddenly rose to such an unusual height as to comfort the 
discontented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the 
peaceful river again subsided to the w r ell-known and fertilising level 
of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet . 58 

The temples of the Homan empire were deserted or destroyed, 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted The p ag an 
to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had 
been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, A - D * 390? 
whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, 
disguised their religious under the appearance of convivial meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals they assembled in great numbers 
under the spreading shade of some consecrated trees; sheep and 
oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 
sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns which were sung in 
honour of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part of the animal 
was made a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to receive the 
blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes and the concluding 
ceremony of libations were carefully omitted, these festal meetings 
did not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacri- 

41 The History of the Reformation affords frequent examples of the sudden change 
from superstition to contempt. 

n Sozomen, 1. vii, c, 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of the 
inundation, and consequently of the cubit; has uniformly subsisted since the time of 
Herodotus. See Erdret, in the Mem. de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. 
p, 844-353. Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is 
about twenty-two inches of the English measured 


* Compare Wilkinson’s Thebes and Egypt, p, 313.— M. 
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See . 53 Whatever might be the truth of the facts or the merit of the 
distinction , 54 these vain pretences were swept away by the last edict 
of Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of 
the Pagans . 55 a This prohibitory law is expressed in the most absolute 
and comprehensive terms. 44 It is our will and pleasure,” says the 
emperor, 44 that none of our subjects, whether magistrates or private 
44 citizens, however exalted or however humble may be their rank 
4 4 and condition, shall presume in any city or in any place to worship 
44 an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The act 
of sacrificing and the practice of divination by the entrails of the 
victim are declared (without any regard to the object of the inquiry) 
a crime of high-treason against the state, which can be expiated only 
by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition which 
might seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as highly injurious 
to the truth and honour of religion ^luminaries, garlands, frankin- 
cense, and libations of wine are specially enumerated and condemned ; 
and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the household 
gods, are included in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of 
these profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the offender to the for- 
feiture of the house or estate where they have been performed ; and 
if he has artfully chosen the property of another for the scene of his 

53 Libanins (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads tlieir cause with gentle and insinu- 
ating rhetoric. From the earliest age such feasts had enlivened the country : and 
those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, 
ad loc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 284 [ed. Lugd. 1665], 

54 Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (a.d. 399). “ Absque nllo sacrificio, 

“ atque ull& superstition© danmabili.” But nine years afterwards he found it 
necessary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 17, 19). 

56 Cod. Theodos. Lxvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles. History, vol. iv. 
p. 134) censures, with becoming asperity, the stjle and sentiments of this intolerant 
law. 


a Paganism maintained its ground for 
a considerable time in the rural districts. 
Endelechius, a poet who lived at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, speaks of the 
cross as — 

Signum quod perMbent esse crucis Dei, 

Magnjs qui coiitur solus in urbibus. 

In the middle of the same century, Maxi- 
mus, bishop of Turin, writes against the 
heathen deities as if their worship was 
still in full vigour in the neighbourhood 
of his city. Augustine complains of the 
encouragement of the Pagan rites by 
heathen landowners; and £eno of Verona, 
still later, reproves the apathy of the 
Christian proprietors in conniving at this 
abuse. (Compare Neander, ii, p. 169.) 
M. JBeugnot shows that this was the case 
throughout the north and centre of Italy 
anl in Sicily, But neither of these authors 


has adverted to one fact which must 
have tended greatly to retard tho progress 
of Christianity in these quarters. It was 
still chiefly a slave population which cul- 
tivated the soil; and however, in the 
towns, the better class of Christians might 
be eager to communicate “the blessed 
“liberty of the Gospel” to this class of man- 
kind; however their condition could not 
but be silently ameliorated by the human- 
ising influence of Christianity; yet, on the 
whole, no doubt the servile class would 
be the least fitted to receive the Gospel; 
and its general propagation among them 
would be embarrassed by many peculiar 
difficulties. The rural population was pro- 
bably not entirely converted before the 
general ^ establishment of the monastic 
institutions. Compare Quarterly ‘Review 
of Beugnot, vol. lvii. p. 52.— M. 
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impiety, he is compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of 
twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine not less considerable is imposed on the connivance of the 
secret enemies of religion who shall neglect the duty of their respec- 
tive stations, either to reveal or to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such 
was the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were 
repeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the loud and 
unanimous applause of the Christian world . 56 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian Christianity had been 
proscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary oppressed . 
religion of the empire ; and the unjust suspicions which 
were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction were in some mea- 
sure countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid conquests of 
the catholic church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance 
cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who violated the pre- 
cepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages had 
betrayed the weakness as well as folly of Paganism ; the light of 
reason and of faith had already exposed to the greatest part of man- 
kind the vanity of idols ; and the declining sect, which still adhered 
to their worship, might have been permitted to enjoy in peace and 
obscurity the religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pagans 
been animated by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of 
the primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
have embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial to the loose and careless temper of Polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were broken by 
the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed ; 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code . 57 Instead of asserting 

* Such a charge should not be lightly made; but it may surely be justified by the 
authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: “ Quis nostrum, quia 
•* vestrhm non laudat leges ab Imperatoribus datas adversus saerificia Paganorum ? Et 
i( certe longe ibi poona severior constituta est; illius quippe iinpietatis capitale sup* 
« plicium est.” Episfc. xciii, 10 [tom. li. p. 308, ed. Boned. 1797], quoted by Le 
Clerc (Bibliothfcque Choisie, tom. viii. p. 277), who adds some judicious reflections on 
the intolerance of the victorious Christians. 11 

47 Orosius, 1. vii. c. 28, p. 537. Augustin (Enarrat. in Psalm cxl. apud Lardner, 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. “Quis eorum com* 
« prehensus est in saerificio (cum his legibus ista prohiberentur) et non negavit? 


a Yet Augustine, with laudable incon- “ of this good work/' Tom. v. s. 62. Com* 
sistenoy, disapproved of the forcible demo- pare Neander, ii. 169; and, in p. 155, a 
lition of the temples. “ Let us first beautiful passage from Chrysostom against 
extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the all violent means of propagating Christa 
“ heathen, and they will either themselves auity.-M. 

* * invite us or anticipate us in the execution 
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that hie authority of the gods was superior to that of the emperor, 
the) desisted, with a plaintive murmur, from the use of those sacred 
rites which their sovereign had condemned. If they were sometimes 
tempted by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to 
indulge their favourite superstition, their humble repentance disarmed 
the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom refused to 
atone for their rashness by submitting, with some secret reluctance, 
to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches were filled with the in- 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; and whilst they 
devoutly imitated the postures and recited the prayers of the faithful, 
they satisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of 
the gods of antiquity. 58 If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they 
wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the 
ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of their 
adversaries. The disorderly opposition 59 of the peasants of Syria 
and the populace of Alexandria to the rage of private fanaticism was 
silenced by the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of 
the West, without contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis- 
graced by their partial attachment the cause and character of the 
usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated the 
crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by his permission, 
the altar of Victory was again restored; and that the idolatrous 
symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against 
the invincible standard of the cross. But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they 
were left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who laboured 
to deserve the favour of Heaven by the extirpation of idolatry. 60 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of 
imd finally their master who, in the abuse of absolute power, does not 
2S2!' proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppression, 

&c ' Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan 
subjects the alternative of baptism or of death; and the eloquent 
Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince who never en- 
acted, by any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately 
embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign. 61 The profes- 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occasional 
conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of those hypocrites. 

Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32) by declaring to the emperor that, unless 
be expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, iW/ to b$ tZv dyoZv SeirwoTetf r, xccl 
avroTf,*#} rjt f&tw&foawas, the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

60 Paulinas, in Yit. Ambros. c.26. Augustin deCivitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 26. Theodorot. 

3. v. e. 24. 

61 Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict which Theodosius might enact 
(pro templis, p. 31): a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Some princes wo rid 
nave taken his advice. 
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sion of Christianity was not made an essential qualification for the 
enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor were any peculiar hard- 
ships imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the fables of 
Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. The 
palace, the schools, the army, and the senate were filled with declared 
and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinction, the civil and 
military honours of the empire/ Theodosius distinguished his liberal 
regard for virtue and genius by the consular dignity which he be- 
stowed on Symmachus, 0 * and by the personal friendship which he 
expressed to Libanius ; b3 and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 
were never required either to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most licentious freedom 
of speech and writing; the historical and philosophic remains of 
Euuapius, Zosimus /’ 4 and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and contain the sharpest invectives, 
against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adversaries. If 
these audacious libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good 

6 - Doniquo pro mentis terrestribus aiqua repetitious 
JVlmiora, saeri colics sumtuos importit honores, 

Dux bonus, et certare sinit cum laudo suoram: 

Nee pngo implicitos per debita culmina mundi 
Ire virus proliibet. b 

Ipso rruigistratum tibi consults, ipse tribunal 
Conti ilit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. i. 617, &c. 

63 Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus distinguish 
man who even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Yet this presence seems tc 
oe no more than a figure of rhetoric. 

i]i Zosimus, who styles himself Count and Ex-advocate of the Treasury, reviles, 
with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even tiro father of his 
sovereign. His work must have been privately circulated, since it escaped the invec- 
tives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. 4U-41), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth century. 1. 


a The most remarkable instance of this, 
at a much lator period, occurs in the person 
of Merobaudes, a general and a poet, who 
flourished in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. A statue in honour of Merobaudes 
was placed in the Forum of Trajan, of 
which the inscription is still extant. 
Fragments of his poems have been re- 
covered by the industry and sagacity of 
Niebuhr. In one passage, Merobaudes, in 
the genuine heathen spirit, attributes the 
min of the empire to the abolition of 
Paganism, and almost renews the old 
accusation of Atheism against Christianity, 
He impersonates some deity, probably 
Discord, who summons Bellona to take 
arms for the destruction of Borne; and in 
a strain of fierce irony recommends to 
her, among other fatal measures, to extir- 
pate the gods of Borne:— 


Roma ipsiquo tremant furialia murmura reges. 
Turn superos tends atque hoapita nuinina pelle 
Mommies populate l 'Jeon, et nullm in avis 
Vestte exoratw/olM strue palleat ignis* 

His insiructa uolis palatia celsa subibo ; 

Myjorum mores, et pectora prisca fugabo 
Fundi tus ; atque gitmil, nullo discrimine reram, 
Speniautur fortes, nec sit reverentia justis. 

Attica ncglceto pereatfacundia Phoebo : 

Jndignis vontingat honos, et pimdem rerum; 

Nou virtus sod casus agat tristisque cupido ; 
Fectoribus sajvi clemeus furor irstuet auri ; 
Omniague haze sine rnente Jonis, sine mvmine 
suirmo. 

Merobaudes in Niebuhr’s edit, of the By- 
zantines, p. 14. — M. 

b I have inserted some lines omitted by 
Gibbon.— M. 

* Heyne, in his Disquisitio in Zosimmn 
Ej usque Fidem, places Zoaimus towards 
the close of the fifth century. Zosirn 
Heyuii, p, xvii, — M. 
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sense of the Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of contempt 
the last struggles of superstition and despair . 65 But the Imperial 
laws which prohibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism 
were rigidly executed; and every hour contributed to destroy the 
influence of a religion which was supported by custom rather than by 
argument. The devotion of the poet or the philosopher may be 
secretly nourished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the exercise 
of public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the 
religious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from 
imitation and habit. The interruption of that public exercise may 
consummate, in the period of a few years, the important work of a 
national revolution. The memory of theological opinions cannot 
long be preserved without the artificial helps of priests, of temples, 
and of books . 66 The ignorant vulgar, whose minds are still agitated 
by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be soon persuaded 
by their superiors to direct their vows to the reigning deities of the 
age ; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and 
propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first com- 
pelled them to accept. The generation that arose in the world after 
the promulgation of the Imperial laws was attracted within the pale 
of the catholic church : and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of 
Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after the death of Theodo- 
sius the faint and minute vestiges were no longer visible to the eye 
of the legislator . 67 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sophists as a 
The worship dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
Christian with darkness and restored the ancient dominion of chaos 
martyrs. and of night. They relate in solemn and pathetic strains 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the holy 
places, which had been adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. “ The monks” 
(a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the 
name of men) “ are the authors of the new worship, which, in the 

63 Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that the times would not allow them to 
answer with freedom the City of God; nor does St. Augustin (v. 26) deny the charge. 

66 The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above a 
century, under the tyranny ©f the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, with the peculiar 
use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest story of their expulsion in 
Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-1 98). 

67 Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nullos esse credamus, &e. Cod. Theodos. 

^ *• 22, a.d. 423. The younger Theodosius was afterwards satisfied 

that his judgment had been somewhat premature.' 1 


a The statement of Gibbon is much inscriptions, with curious industry. Ccin*» 
too strongly worded.^ M. Beugnot has pare likewise rote, p. 422, on the more 
traced the vestiges of Paganism in the tardy progress of Christianity in the rural 
" est, after this period, in monuments and districts.— M, 
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u place of those deities who arc conceived by the understanding, has 
ht substituted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
“ salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the 
“ multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominious 
“ death ; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash and 
“ the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of 
“ the magistrate ; such” (continues Euaapius) 44 are the gods which 
“ the earth produces in our days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme 
44 arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs 
t£ are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
“ people .” 08 Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to 
share the surprise of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution which 
raised those obscure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 
respect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by 
time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of 
the saints and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of 
the martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious deaths 
of St. Peter and St Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were dis- 
tinguished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 
heroes.™ In the age which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly visited 
the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisherman ; 70 and their venerable 
bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops" 
of the royal city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice , 71 The 
new capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and 
domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. 
The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy had reposed 
near three hundred years in the obscure graves from whence they 
were transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantine had founded on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. 7a About fifty years afterwards the same 

66 See Eunapius, in tlic Life of the sophist .iEdesius ; in that of EiiStathius he 
foretells the r uin of Paganism, *«/ *** / tvti&hs , net) tmirn <ru£wm<ru <rk l«rl ym 

XtffTCb. 

« Cains (apud Busch. Hist. Eceles. 1. ii. c. 25), a Roman presbyter, who lived iu 
the time of Zephyrinus (a.i>. 202-219), is an early witness of this superstitious practice. 

n Chrysostom. Quod Christa sit Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit. 9. I am indebted 
for this quotation to Benedict the XIVth’s pastoral letter on the Jubilee of the year 
1750. See the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. , 

71 Male facit ergo Romanus episcopus ? qui, super mortuorum hommum, Petn & 
Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda .... offert Domino saorificia, et tumulos eorum, 
Christ! arbitratur altaria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. [Tom. ii. p. 395, 

^7®"jOTom*|tom. ii. p. 122 [contra Vigilant, c. 5, tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) bears 
witness to these translations, which are neglected by the ecclesiastical historians. 
The passion of St Andrew at Paine is described iu an epistle from the clergy of 
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banks were honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and 
prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited in a golden 
vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops 
into each other’s hands. The relics of Samuel were received by the 
people with the same joy and reverence which they would have shown to 
the living prophet ; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted procession; and the 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most illustrious members 
of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage of kings . 73 The 
example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed the faith and disci- 
pline of the catholic world. The honours of the saints and martyrs, 
after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane reason , 74 were uni- 
versally established; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom some- 
thing was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, 
till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed 
General and inflamed the devotion of the faithfuL In the long period 
reflections. 0 f twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the reign of 
Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and 
relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model : 
and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
i Fabulous va l ua ^ e than gold or precious stones 75 stimulated the 
niartyrs and clergy to multiply the treasures of the church. Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented names 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, and 
of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened by 
religious fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and primitive 
martyrs they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never 
existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and 
there is reason to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese 
in which the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of those of 

Achaia, which. Baromus (Annal. Eccles, a.d. 60, N° 34) wishes to believe, and Tille- 
mont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder of Con- 
stantinople (Mem. Eccl4s. tom. i. p. 317-323, 58S-594). 

73 Jerom (tom. ii, p. 122 [1. e. ed, Vallars,]) pompously describes the translation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in aU the chronicles of the times. 

74 The presbyter Vigilantius, the protestcmt of his age, iirmly, though ineffectually, 
withstood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, &e., for which Jerom com- 
pares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c., and considers him only as the 
organ of the Daemon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 [tom. ii. p. 387-402, ed. Vallum], Whoever 
will peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigilantius, and St. Augustin’s account 
of the miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fathers, 

:s M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manichdisme, tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a worldly 
sense to the pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who carefully preserved the 
relies of St. Polycarp the martyr. 
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a saint .' 0 A superstitious practice, which tended to increase the 
temptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light 
of history and of reason in the Christian world. 

IT. But the progress of superstition would have been much less 
rapid and victorious if the faith of the people had not been 
assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles to mic ° s ' 
ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious relics. 
In the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian , 77 a presbyter of 
Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caphar- 
gainala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very singular 
dream, which, to remove bis doubts, bad been repeated on three 
successive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, in the 
silence of the night, with a long beard, a white rohe, and a gold rod ; 
announced himself by the name of Gamaliel ; and revealed to the 
astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son 
Abibas, his friend Nieodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent 
field. He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself and his companions from their obscure prison ; that their 
appearance would be salutary to a distressed world ; and that they 
had made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 
situation and their wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still 
retarded this important discovery were successively removed by new 
visions ; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence 
of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, 
and of his friend, were found in regular order ; but wlien the fourth 
coffin, which contained the remains of Stephen, was shown to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odour such as that of Paradise was 
smelt, winch instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of 
the assistants. Hie companions of Stephen were left in their peace- 
ful residence of Caphorgamala ; but the relics of the first martyr 
were transported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honour on Mount Sion; and the minute particles of those 
relics, a drop of blood, 7 * or the scrapings of a bone, were acknow- 

76 Martin of Tooth (ho© Ins Life, c. 8, by Sulpieius Severus) extorted this con- 
fession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be natural ; the 
discovery is supposed to bo miraculous. Which of the two was likely to happen 
most frequently? 

77 Lucian composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been translated by 
A vitus, and published by Baronins (Annal. Bodes. A,D. 415, N° 7-16). The Bene- 
dictine editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) 
two several copies, with many various readings* It is the character of falsehood to 
be loose and inconsistent. Tho most incredible parts of the legend axe smoothed and 
softened by Tillemont (Mdm. Eeclcs. tom. ii. p. 9, &c,). 

78 A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples till he was super- 
seded by St. Januarius (Euinart. Hist* Foment. Vandal, p. 529). 
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ledged, in almost every province of the Roman world, to possess a 
divine and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned Augustin , 79 
whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, has 
attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in Africa 
by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous narrative is inserted 
in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the bishop of Hippo 
designed as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of Christianity. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected those miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the persons who were either the 
objects, or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many pro- 
digies were omitted or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less favourably 
treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrec- 
tions from the dead, in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese . 80 If we enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and 
all the saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. 
But we may surely be allowed to observe that a miracle, in that age 
of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it 
could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the ordinary and 
established laws of nature. 

III. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the martyrs 
in. Revival were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer 
theism. the actual state and constitution of the invisible world ; and 
his religious speculations appeared to be founded on the firm basis 
of fact and experience. Whatever might be the condition of vulgar 
souls in the long interval between the dissolution and the resur- 
rection of their bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of their existence in 
silent and inglorious sleep . 81 It was evident (without presuming to 

79 Augustin composed the two-and-twenty books de Civitate Dei in the space of 
thirteen years, a.d. 413-426. (Tillemont, M&n. Kcelds. tom. xiv. p. 60S, &c.) (l 
His learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfully, 
executed. 

80 See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 22, and the Appendix, which contains 
two hooks of St. Stephen’s miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Uzalis, Freoulphus (apud 
Basnage, Hast, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish proverb, 
u Whoever pretends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

81 Burnet (de Statft Mortuorum, p. 56-84) collects the opinions of the Fathers, as 
far as they assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day of judgment. He 
afterwards exposes (p. 91, &c.) the inconveniences which must arise if they possessed 
a more active and sensible existenee. b 


a According to Clinton he was a still b The notion that the soul after death 
longer time engaged upotf its composition, fell into a state of sleep till the day of 
a.d. 4 1 1-428, Fast. Kom. vol. ih p. 405. judgment is said to have been of Arabian 
~~ S. origin. It was entertained at one time 
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or the offence, satisfied the Christians of the ample measure of favoui 
and authority which the saints enjoyed in the presence of the Supreme 
God; and it seemed almost superfluous to inquire whether they 
were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or 
whether they might not be permitted to exercise, according to the 
dictates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, which had been raised 
by a painful effort to the contemplation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of adoration U3 were 
more proportioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect faculties. 
The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians was 
gradually corrupted : and the monarchy of heaven, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the reign of polytheism . 85 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the 
iv. intro- standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
Pagan 1 of introduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses 
ceremonies. 0 f vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth century , 8 (i 
Tertullian, or Lactantius , 87 had been suddenly raised from the dead, 
to assist at the festival of some popular saint or martyr , 88 they would 
have gazed with astonishment and indignation on the profane spec- 
tacle which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church were 
thrown open, they must have been offended by the smoke of incense, 
the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which 
diffused, at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a 
sacrilegious light. If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 
they made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the 
most part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the 
vigil of the feast; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 

85 Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, like a philosopher, the natural flux 
and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

88 D’Aubign^ (see his own Mdmoires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the consent 
of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the rule of faith. The 
Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. Yet 
neither party would have found their account in this foolish bax'gain. 

87 The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius, Arnobius, &c., is 
so extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations against the Pagan sometimes 
glance against the Jewish ceremonies. 

88 Faustus the Manichsean accuses the catholics of idolatry. Yertitis idola in 
martyres . . . quos votis siruilibus colitis. M. de Beansobre (Hist. Critique du 
Munichdisme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a protestant, hut a philosopher, has represented, 
with candour and learning, the introduction of Christian idolatry in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 
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their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, which 
were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, from the eyes of 
the vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in 
the hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, every sort 
of spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. They im- 
plored the preservation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; 
the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of 
their children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
and protectors on the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations 
to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walls were 
hung round with symbols of the favours which they had received ; 
eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying pictures, 
which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous 
devotion, represented the image, the attributes, and the miracles ol 
the tutelar saint. The same uniform original spirit of superstition 
might suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, the same 
methods of deceiving the credulity, and of affecting the senses of 
mankind : 89 but it must ingenuously be confessed that the ministers 
of the catholic church imitated the profane model which they were 
impatient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded 
themselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
the superstitions of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, some 
compensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 
stantine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Roman empire : but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the arts of their vanquished rivals . 90 a 

B0 The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, might be traced 
from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which he distorts by render- 
ing it too general and absolute (Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 126, &e,). 

w The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton's agreeable letter from 
Home. Warburton’s animadversions obliged him to connect {vol. iii. p. 120-132) the 
history of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 


* But there was always this important vague, Christian notions of future retribu- 
differonce between Christian and heathen tion, of the life after death, lurked at the 
Polytheism. In Paganism this was the bottom, and operated, to a certain extent, 
whole religion ; in the darkest ages of on the thoughts and feelings, sometime* 
Christianity, some, however obscure and on the actions, — M, 
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